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Preface. 

lANY circumstances combine to make the 
forest and hunting annals of the County 
of Somerset of more than ordinary interest. 
To begin with, the notices of Saxon hunt- 
ing round such notable Saxon resorts as 
Somerton, Cheddar, Taunton, and North and South 
Petherton, with Sherborne and Gillingham close bj 
on the borders of the county, are certainly more vol- 
uminous than they are elsewhere, and much historical 
interest is naturally attached to King Alfred's doings 
at ^Newton Court" and in the forest and park of 
North Petherton. It is more than probable that 
William the Conqueror, before he made the ^^New 
Forest " in Hampshire, disported himself in the Saxon 
woods and forests of Dorset and Somerset, which lay 
in one continuous block, more or less, from Cranbome 
Chace to Exmoor. Whether from Winchester or Old 
Sarum the Conqueror would have been attracted west- 
wards by the fame of the Saxon preserves, and, once 
at Langport, the trade terminus in those days of the 
river Parret and a ^^membrum" of royal Somerton, 
the way was open down the flow of the tidal river to 
the Severn Sea and to such ports as ancient Ports- 
kewet and Caerleon, on the Usk, in South Wales, and, 
especially, to the favourite hunting resort of King Ed- 
ward the Confessor and King William himself, the 
famous Forest of Dean. Or, if the Conqueror did not 
use the river Parret from Langport, he might have 
been attracted to that famous Glastonbury port of 
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Axwater, dating back to Roman times, close to the 
forest of Mendip, and have crossed the Severn Sea 
from Uphill. Or, again, if he hunted at Kingswood 
Forest, partly in Gloucester and partly in Somerset, 
on the borders of the Borough of Bristol, he might 
have gone down the Avon. Whether down the Par- 
rot, the Axe, or the Avon, a journey to Wales for 
such seafaring men as the Normans, who had just con- 
quered England itself by sea, was easy. There was a 
constant trade in early times between South Wales 
and Somerset. Timber and oak were given from the 
Forest of Dean to build houses at Stoke Courcy, on 
the Parret, and the priory church at Worspring was 
built or repaired with oak from this forest. King 
William would avail himself of such trade-routes to 
consolidate his Severn Sea conquests, which were 
amongst his first triumphs. 

Harold's sons, in their well-known attacks from Ire- 
land, were drawn to the Severn ports and to the coasts 
of North Somerset as if they expected to find a Saxon 
rallpng point there, perhaps amidst the forests of Sel- 
wood, Mendip, and North Petherton, after the fatal 
battle of Senlac, and here, no doubt, in this particular 
part of Wessex, the stem Conqueror must have been 
busily engaged in settling his first great task, for York, 
Durham, and Chester were to come afterwards. The 
siege of Exeter (as Sir Reginald Palgrave reminds us) 
was certainly one of the hardest problems of all, and 
the way to Exeter led close to many a mile of forest 
in Dorset and Somerset. Hamdon Hill and Monta- 
cute itself must have furnished a key to the whole 
military situation, and Montacute, the ancient Leo- 
daresburgh, figured largely at this time. After Exeter 
fell, Qytha, mother of Harold, fled to Mendip Forest 
and the Flat Holm, just facing the mouth of the Axe, 
as the safest Saxon resort she could reach in her dis- 
tress. 
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There are some signs of a ^* Curia " or a kind of per- 
manent Norman court at North or South Petherton, 
in the valley of the Parret. It is a curious fact that 
so many of the ^^ servientes Regis," or king's personal 
attendants, in the Somerset Domesday held land in the 
valley of the Parret and at places not far distant from 
one another. William the Conqueror's ^^coquus," or 
cook, had Qoathurst and Lilstock ; the hearth-keeper 
in the royal hall had land in Chilton, Durleigh, and 
Michaelchurch ; the park-keeper of Newton, in North 
Petherton, had land in Honibere, close to the cook's 
portion, and ako at Idson, in Stoke Courcy, and so on 
{see pp. 53-54). Finally, there was the forest baron, 
Bobert de Odburvile, holding the forests of Somerset 
^per servitium Forestse," and making Melcome, in 
North Petherton, the ^^ caput Baroniae." There was 
also a royal hawker (accipitrarius) at Sheerston, in 
North Petherton, besides the parcarius at North New- 
ton in the same parish. 

All these gifts of land point to some central admin- 
istration in the valley of the Parret. From a strategic 
point of view the control of this valley, which divides 
Somerset for so many miles and connects it with 
Bridgwater Bay, was essential. The powerful baron, 
William de la Falaise, the Conqueror's kinsman, held 
Stoke Courcy Castle, at the mouth of the Parret, and 
lower down the channel the Mohuns were at Dunster. 
In the interior of the county and not far from the Fosse- 
way and Ilchester there were the strongholds of Somer- 
ton and Montacute. The western counties of Devon 
and Cornwall were thus isolated from the rest of Eng- 
land. May we not conjecture, therefore, that there 
were some unrecorded visits of the Conqueror to the 
old Saxon centres that lay along the forest belt of 
Somerset from Selwood to Exmoor, and that he really 
held a roving and, perhaps, a hunting court in the 
region of the river Parret ? At Domesday huge por- 
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tions of this part of Somerset became rojal demesne, 
and it is here and in Dorset (for the two counties were 
under one sheriff for many years) that we find so many 
notices of King John. Indeed, I have devoted a separ- 
ate chapter to him as a representative Norman king, 
so well known at Bristol, Wells, Bridgwater, Taunton, 
Axbridge, llcbester, and Somerton, and a keen votary 
of the chace from Corfe Castle westwards. 

The connection of the Mortimer family and the 
Dukes of York with the forests of Somerset is suffi- 
cient in itself to give a distinction to the forest annals 
of the county, and when the great forestership-in-fee 
passed by marriage from this family to the crown we 
witness a rather unusual reinstatement of the crown in 
its very ancient demesne. Amongst the forests of 
England Exmoor surely stands by itself, if only for 
its modem interest and the revival of the ancient sport 
of stag-hunting. Neither Woodstock nor Windsor, 
nor, indeed, any of the ancient forests of Wilts, Dorset, 
and Hampshire, can show such a continuous sporting 
history as Exmoor. The glories of the Forest of 
Dean, of Sherwood, of Macclesfield, and of many 
another region have gone, but Exmoor Uves on. 

Then by way of giving a literary flavour to the 
whole there is the picture of old Chaucer receiving 
the post and emoluments of the deputy-forestership of 
North Petherton Park and Forest from the Mortimers 
(1390-1400)— an office described by Thomas Lyte, 
writing to Thomas Cromwell, Dean of Wells, Nov. 
24, 1535, as '^ profitable and worshipful" — to be suc- 
ceeded in due course by his son, Thomas Chaucer, 
who was well known in West Somerset, not only as 
deputy-forester of North Petherton Park and Forest, 
but also as constable of the ancient castle of Taunton. 
He married Maud Burghersh, a Somerset lady by 
association if not by extraction, and the signature of 
her father, Sir John Burghersh, appears in an old 
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Alfoxton deed. Thomas Chaucer figured also as the 
friend of the old knight of Nettlecombe, Sir Simon de 
Raleigh, and his name appears frequently in the Nettle- 
combe documents (p. 223). When we remember that 
Thomas Chaucer's great grandson, John de la Pole, 
Earl of Lincoln, was declared heir to the throne of 
England bj his imde, Bichard III, in 1484, these 
local Chaucerian notes acquire some historical interest. 
Then there is the well-known connection of Geoffrey 
Chaucer with the Hejroun or Heron family, still a 
vexata quiBstio amongst archieologists, but the kej to 
the genealogical problem lies, perhaps, in Somerset 
records, and especially in those of North Petherton 
Park and Forest, where the Hejron or Heron family 
trace back (pp^ 142-165) to the great forester-in-fee of 
Somerset, viz., William de Wrotham. There is also 
a well-known Heyron chantry in Langport Parish 
Church. Indeed, the poet Chaucer ought to be popu- 
lar in Somerset, not only on account of his poetry and 
inimitable character descriptions, but also because it is 
to William Thynne and to Francis Thynne, ancestors 
of the Longleat family and of the Earls of Bath, that 
we owe so much for what we know of Chaucer and his 
poems. This we leam from the ^^ Animadversions " of 
Francis Thynne, made in 1598 (E.E.T.S., 1865). 

Contrasting Devonshire with Somerset it will be 
noticed that whilst Somerset always was noted in an- 
cient times for five forests, the royal warren of Somer- 
ton, many ^^ Dominici bosci," and a certain number of 
royal parks, the County of Devon was freed by the 
charter of King John in 1203 ^^from all rules which 
belong to the Forest and the Foresters up to the metes 
and bounds of the ancient limits of Dartmoor and Ex- 
moor" (p. 281). The Devon people were permitted 
to ^ bring land into cultivation, to make parks, to have 
hunting of all kinds, to keep dogs, bows, arrows and 
all other kinds of arms, and to make deer-leaps.'' It 
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wonld be an interesting stadj to enquire how far and 
to what extent this exemption for so manj centuries 
from forest law acted and reacted upon the character 
of the Devon people themselves. It was a point gained 
for them and, together with their access to the sea and 
their trading ports, it may have helped to lay the 
foundation of the Devon character, which was notably 
self-reliant and adventurous* 

The Prince of Wales was supreme in the Duchj of 
Cornwall, but it does not seem as if the application of 
forest law bore very hardly upon this county. Of 
royal parks there were nine in ancient times and one 
chace or forest only throughout the Duchy in Corn- 
wall and Devon ; but it was not so much to hunting 
down in these remote counties of Devon and Cornwall 
that the kings and princes looked, as to the " Issues of 
the four Stannary Courts." Mrs. Bray, in her letters 
to Southey, remarks that in the reign of King John, 
Lord Brewer, of Tor Brewer, of the notable baronial 
family of Bridgwater, figuring so often in the Somer- 
set forest annals, received a license from his sovereign 
to hunt the fox, the wild cat and the wolf throughout 
the whole of the County of Devon. Writing in 1838 
she says : ^* The red deer, called in Devonshire the 
forester or forest deer, was once abundant in the ex- 
tensive woods on the banks of the Tavy and the Tamar, 
and many packs of staghounds were kept in the neigh- 
bourhood. So numerous were the deer in this immedi- 
ate neighbourhood that the late Mr. Bray often men- 
tioned that he could recollect, in the time of the present 
Duke of Bedford's grandfather, the farmers petitioned 
his Grace to get rid of them on account of the injury 
they did to the crops. The Duke sent down his stag- 
hounds from Wobum, the finest chaces took place and 
the deer were extirpated. So glutted was the town 
of Tavistock with venison at the time, that only the 
haunches were saved and the rest given to the dogs." 
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She writes also that ^^ the hall in the Manor-house of 
Bradstone is still adorned with the trophies of this 
glorious chace, the skulls and horns of the Forester 
forming an appropriate series of metopes round the 
ancient room. But it is long ago extinct. A solitary 
straggler now and then visits us from the North of 
Devon : one was seen in the woods of Hornacott 
Manor, on the banks of the Tamar, in the spring and 
summer of 1831.'' But, of course, the hunting and 
forest annals of Somerset and Dorset are very differ- 
ent from those of Devon or Cornwall, as may be con- 
jectured. 

There was a point of time when the forest annals of *" \>^ 

Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, seemed to J^ 

meet, and this was in the reign of King John, when ^ 

the great William de Wrotham had the grant of North 
Newton, in Petherton, together with Somerset manors \ \ 
in Ham, Creech, Monkton, Sutton, Hawkridge, and 
Exton, on Exmoor, to be held in fee by the serjeanty 
of being king's forester in Dorset, Devon, Somerset, 
and Cornwall. The same great crown official was 
Warden of the Stannaries in Devon and Cornwall, 
and held courts at Exeter and Launceston. But, as 
we shall see, these forest appointments were curtailed 
in the persons of William de Wrotham' s successors, 
and the interest of the forest serjeanty centres round 
the Somerset f orestership-in-f ee, showing, perhaps, the 
importance of Somerset as a county of royal forests. 

In 1888 the late Bishop Hobhouse expressed a hope 
in a volume of the Proceedings of the Somerset Arch- 
aeological Society (vol. xxxiv, p. 47) that *^some one 
would be stirred to the study of the Forest Laws and 
of the bounds and customs of our Somerset Forests." 
I have endeavoured to follow up this hint and to throw 
light upon the subject, which still requires much local 
elucidation. The position of the monks and of all 
'^ clerici " under the forest code is certainly interesting. 
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Amongst other ^^ malefactorea '* the ^* filius sacerdotis " 
often figures prominently in the forest courts. Even 
the Abbot of Athelnej is arraigned as a poacher. So, 
indeed, is a Dean of St. Paul's. But in the long run 
churchmen helped greatlj in the task of mitigating 
or breaking down the harsh forest code (p. 282). 

It has not been my object to add to the wealth of 
descriptive writing, whether of scenery or of hunting 
itself, to which Exmoor and, indeed, all the Somerset 
forests lend themselves so readily and to which so 
much justice has been done elsewhere. My main ob- 
ject has been to give some kind of historical back- 
ground to the scenes of modem sport, and my para- 
graphs may occasionally strike the reader, who is not 
an archaeologist, as being too crowded with references, 
but if I am historically accurate I shall be content. 
The continuous note that serves throughout all the 
centuries to harmonize the historical narrative and link 
it aU together is the note of the hunting horn or bugle. 
This is never absent entirely, and I feel aware of it 
whenever I look at the ^^ Three Bugles" pourtrayed on 
the windows and on the church porch of Dodington it- 
self, the badge of the family here, who, according to 
old Gerard, held it first by virtue of their ofiice of 
being foresters of Exmoor at Domesday. 

Personally, I can claim to have a fair knowledge of 
the regions I write about, and it is now more than 
thirty years since I first explored Exmoor with knap- 
sack on back and fished in some of its romantic streams. 
I used frequently to attend the meets at Cloutsham, 
when such notable figures as the late Bev. J. Bussell, 
and Messrs. Joyce and Chorley and many others, in- 
cluding ^^The General" himself, were familiar to all 
West Countrymen. Upon the Quantocks I have long 
been able to study the red deer and their habits and 
watch the way in which they have been chased in this 
somewhat circumscribed area by the various masters 
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of staghounds. Of all that I have seen the late Mr. 
Fenwick-Bisset hunted most fairlj and according to 
the old and well-recognised rules of the ^^ Master of 
Game," the oldest book on hart-hunting in the English 
language, written by the Duke of York (a sportsman 
connected by marriage with West Somerset), from 
which I have been able to give extracts in a separate 
chapter. Mr. Fenwick-Bisset always laid great stress 
upon harbouring the right animal and was particularly 
careful to spot his quarry and give it decent law be- 
fore laying the pack on. 

I had the privilege in former years of hearing the 
late Sir John Karslake and his brother, E. K. Kars- 
lake, old subscribers to the Devon and Somerset pack, 
expound their views on stag-hunting, and remember 
some of their anecdotes. Also, I have frequently heard 
that estimable West Country gentleman, the late Rev. 
Alexander Luttrell, of East Quantockshead, describe 
many times historic runs of former days. There were 
few sportsmen who knew the county, understood the 
art of venerie and the traditions of West Country 
sport better than Mr. Luttrell. There was one not- 
able run which he often used to describe which took 
place in September, 1844, when the pack found at 
fiaddon and ran a deer to the Brendon Hills, to Stog- 
umber, thence to Weacombe, in West Quantockshead, 
and finally to Holford, losing the line afterwards in 
Buckingham Plantation, just above Dodington Church. 

I have been much indebted to a large number of 
kind friends for their assistance in tracing local place- 
names, and especially to Mr. William Jeane Colman, 
of North Petherton, whose long residence in the par- 
ish, together with his connection with such well-known 
families as the Gatchells of West Monkton, the Mus- 
graves of North Petherton, and the Jeanes of Binford, 
have made him a particularly good informant on the 
boundaries of North Petherton Park and Forest. 
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With regard to the spelling of proper names I have 
not attempted uniformity but have generally left the 
name as found in the documents quoted. Forest ter- 
minology is uncertain. For instance, the expression 
^^ Gustos Forestas" is sometimes applied to the wide 
commission of the keeper of the king's forest south of 
Trent, sometimes to the smaller range of a forestarius 
de foedo. ^^Foresta" itself is used for a particular 
forest or a whole block of forests. Technically, there 
was a real difference between a forest and chace, but 
occasionally a tract of country like Exmoor is called 
a Forest or Chace. Petherton Park is described either 
as "The King's Park," the "Park at Newton," or 
" The Park or Hay near Bridgwater." As the forest 
laws lost their edge forest terms came to be less accur- 
ate and technical. Now and then geography is at 
fault in old documents, and when Endymion Porter, 
the favourite of Charles I, asks for Simonsbath as 
being " within Devon," we feel that an error has been 
made. 

WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
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I. 

Introductory. 

STUDY of the forests of any particular 
county may be interesting in two ways. 
First of all^ it may contribute to a know- 
ledge of the primitive and natural features 
of the land and give the lover of old 
times, whether he be naturalist, sportsman, or archse- 
ologist, the pleasant task of reinvesting the sylvan 
depths and wastes with old world scenery and pursuits. 
Next, and almost by a natural corollary, the more 
serious student of his country's history will find ample 
food for reflection in the pages that are unfolded of 
feudalism, forest laws, and absolute kingly rule. Few 
realise now the enormous power once placed in the 
hands of ^^Dominus Rex," both by the possession of 
huge forest areas and by the sworn allegiance of a 
whole standing army of foresters, verderers, wood- 
wards and others, men of bold and warlike fibre, skilled 
at arms and ready to execute at a moment the bidding 
of their lord and master in a manner not too scrupu- 
lous. The Magna Carta would have been a poor in- 
strument without a clause about the forests. For 
centuries the royal forests helped to replenish the 
royal exchequer. 

Before the final disaflbrestation of the huge forests 
in England the royal revenues from the forest courts 
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mtist have been rery considenible. At eyerj court of 
the itinerant jngtices there were fines and amercements 
for forest transgressions agamst ^ Vert and Venerj," 
the greenwood and the game, and payments for non- 
attendance at the forest courts, from which no one 
was exempt. Presentlj, forest rights uid forester- 
ships-in-f ee were sold bj impecunious kings to wealthy 
subjects. Then, for the oidinarj folk, there was the 
supreme daily question of firewood and fiiel, in a 
country like England. In many neighbourhoods the 
inhabitants must have depended, practically, upon the 

foodwill of the king's forest officials for their firewood. 
*his was the time before *^ Welsh coles " or, indeed, 
before any other coals were used in any quantities for 
domestic purposes. True enough there were black- 
smiths' forges in such a place as the Forest of Dean, 
but in those days of bad roads and slow locomotion the 
coals of our country and the treasures of Dean Forest 
and Cannock Chase were hardly available for general 
use. It was a great privilege when, by royal grant, 
the monks and mars could obtain weekly supplies of 
^'mortuus boscus," t.e. dead wood, or, '^ cablicium," t>. 
windfalls. The fines for taking wood or ^^ making any 
waste" (the forest euphemism for destroying any 

Jreen wood that might serve as food or shelter for 
eer) were heavy, and formed a considerable addition 
to the king's revenue. If small wood for lighting fires 
and for the general purposes of the ^' focus ' or hearth 
were not always easy to get in the vicinity of a royal 
forest, especially in the case of those who might not 
claim an '^ancient hearth," the larger timber for all 
kinds of building and repairing purposes was harder 
still to procure. In the forests the king's officials 
looked keenly after ever^r perquisite, whether peat, 
turf, charcoal, marlpits, mines, etc. In a word, they 
held a vast monopoly for the king. 

At first sight, however, it is " the greenwood " that 
catches the fancy. The romance of this has thrown a 

S^ amour over the barbarities of a past age, from which 
e present generation is so far removed, not unlike the 
autumn tints in Nature which cast such a glow over 
the combes, glades, and sinking hollows of some ancient 
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forest land. To the poets and noyelists, whether of 
past or present age, the forests have been an inepiring 
theme from Chaucer downwards. In Sir Walter Scott's 
novels there is many an allusion, whether in his un- 
rivalled sketches of places or of characters, to the old 
regime, and generally it is the romance that prevails. 
Old Geofirej Chaucer, in spite of his court life and 
town associations, loved with the love of an English- 
man every tree and flower that grew, down to the 
humblest daisy, for which in his ^* Legend of Good 
Women " he professes his deepest admiration. The 
forest to Chaucer is almost always a ^* fair forest," and 
Sir Thopas " pricketh through a fair forest " wherein 
was ^^ many a wild beste, both bukke and hare." For 
the rush of spring in the coppices, for the songs of 
birds and all the innumerable attributes of the country, 
Chaucer had an undying admiration, and, over and 
over again, he calls up the imagery of the woods, the 
foliage ^* of colour fresh and grene as emeraud," and 
the trees themselves each with their use : 

*' The bilder oak and eek the hardy aah." 

Chaucer spoke, it is well known, as a forester himself, 
and, indeed, as a forester in the county of Somerset 
(1390-1400). Across the scenery that he paints so 
well, move the human figures of his romances. Duke 
Theseus hunts ^^ the grete hart in May " (rather early 
from a modern point of view), and in *^ The Franke- 
le^*s Tale" the vision is conjured up of "parkes ful of 
wild deer," of " f auconers upon a fair river " slaying 
the heron and, to complete the picture, ^^knightes 
justing (2.0. jousting) in a playn," side bv side. Chaucer 
speaks as an expert when he describes a ^^ yeoman 
forester," bold and strong with *^ sheaf of peacock 
arrows bright and keen," his green baudric and, in his 
hand, a mighty bow. Pictures of old England long gone 
by I we exclami, with all their mediaeval romance and 
colouring, the nursery of the imagination and the re- 
cruiting ground of the novelist, 01 which nothing per- 
haps is left in our prosaic times but a gnarled weather- 
beaten old oak twisted out of all shape with a thousand 
gales, the sole survivor of its compeers. 
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The forest glades however, were streaked with lights 
and shadows, and, far back in our annals, it would be 
a great mistake to believe that the poet's fancy ran 
riot only in the proverbial lustre of sunlit arcades. 
There was endless variety in the scenery of the king's 
forests and there w.ere manv types of human inhabi- 
tants, the poachers, as well as the more privileged 
keepers, chasing with a sportsman's zest the quarry in 
front of them. 

The ^^ greenwood " had its darker sides. The deeper 
recesses of the woods always provided a congenial refuge 
to the outcasts of society. Many an outlaw fleeing from 
justice ^^ abjuring the realm" made a half-way Tiouse, 
doubtless, in lonely forest wastes, such as might have 
been found in the ^^ dreary drownds " and half-flooded 
moors of the valley of the Parret. Sometimes these 
refuges were a hiding-place of some poor witless vag- 
rant, a prototype of Wordsworth's poor "Idiot Boy" 
who had "joined the wandering gvpsy-folk" in the 
Quantock country, and, having no home, had become 
an Ishmaelite in the land. For five hundred years the 
type was with us until dealt with according to more 
humane laws. Here is an entry in the Somerset Placita 
in the thirteenth century, which throws a flood of light 
upon things as they were then in the forest of Pether- 
ton. " Simon, the foolish one (le Foi) a vagrant 
(itinerans) is accused of theft and of consorting with 
thieves in the forest of Petherton. He is suspected, 
therefore let him be exacted and outlawed. He has 
no chattels." Yet another entry of a more criminal 
type than the one just quoted, and extracted from the 
« Placita of Richard I.*' « Jocelin Huckel of North 
Petherton was taken for harbouring thieves and comes 
and defends the whole and puts himself upon the 
country. The twelve jurors and the townships of 
Newenton (Newton Forestar or North Newton), North 
Petherton, Huntworthe and Hamme come and say 
upon their oath that they suspect him of harbouring 
thieves and of consorting with thieves." In the same 
" Placita " it appears that, at Exf ord, in the Exmoor 
country, a certain " Ralph de Biscumbe was suspected 
of harbouring thieves and fled. Therefore let him be 
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exacted anS outlawed." He was in the tything of 
Almundesworth, ue. Almsworthj in Exford. Then 
there was a certain William of Exford who was 
accused of having found treasure (we wonder what 
treasure trove this was, perhaps a pot of British or 
Roman coins) and did not come, therefore, he too was 
outlawed. Then there were still graver crimes, such as 
murder. John Bakun killed William Barat in North 
Petherton and fled. He was in the tjthing of Newton 
Forestariorum, and therefore this tjthing was held re- 
sponsible. Here, again, is the case of a squatter on 
the king's forest. In 1256 a certain Bicardus Golfing 
erected a certain dwelling above the water of Parret 
without warrant — a miserable squatter's shantj prob- 
ablj, with very few comforts about it — but the verdict 
at once was, ''Let the dwelling be levelled to the 
ground," and Bicardus Golfing is '* in mercy." 

A sorry refuge was the forest of Petherton down by 
the Parret, with its aguish, imdrained moors and un- 
wholesome wastes. Here, also, the lonely eremite 
sometimes lived, who, from some cause or another, had 
''abjured" the world and built for himself a cell where, 
by his marvellous abstinence, he might attain a stan- 
dard of superhuman excellence. Such a one was 
Herduin who lived on the island of Andersey just 
across the river Parret. But, to show the strange 
lights and shadows of those chequered times, it is cur- 
ious that both saints and thieves should choose such 
places as the greenwood wherein to live almost cheek 
by jowl. 

That North Petherton was somewhat of an Alsatia 
for all restless and unquiet spirits for a long time after 
the formal disafibrestation of North Petherton forest 
appears from the tenour of the following parish resolu- 
tion passed in 1718 and found still amongst the parish 
documents : " At a meeting of parishioners in vestry 
assembled it was voted that all who did not belong to 

the parish should be sent out of it : that all 

unlicensed alehouses shoidd be utterly repressed as re- 
ceptacles of thieves and nurseries of lewdness and de- 
baucherv. Alexander Harrison." It is probable that 
many of these places were in Northmoor direction, a 
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tract of fourteen hundred acres of uninclosed laud in 
former dajs which betrays its character in the state- 
ment made in the parish accounts for 1763 that its 
inhabitants only paid tithe geese. 

In the forest of Selwood on the extreme east of 
Somerset, it was said by Coliinson, the county historian, 
writing about 1790, that a certain portion of it called 
"The Woodlands" and lying not far from Frome- 
Selwood church was ^* the notorious asylum of a des- 
perate clan of banditti whose depredations, within the 
memory of man, were a terror to the surrounding 
parishes." One of their evil practices was that of 
coining money. The race of deer-stealers existed up 
to the time of Gilbert White, who has placed it on re- 
cord that the deer in Woolmer and Alice Holt were 
destroyed in order to break up a gang called the 
" Waltham Blacks." The type of Robin Hoods and 
Little Johns died hard everywhere. They became 
less picturesque than their prototypes and haunted the 
purbeus of the great towns and cities. The lawless 
character of those who lived in Kinffswood forest near 
Bristol is a remarkable example of the less fascinating 
influences of the greenwood acting upon a depraved 
crew of malefactors.^ 

Here were collected together a disorderly rabble of 
thieves, gypsies and receivers of stolen goods, who de- 
fied the law and committed highway robberies in open 
daylight. The City Chamberlain offered a reward of 
fifty guineas for the apprehension and conviction of 
the culprits, but things went on from bad to worse un- 
til, in 18 1 1, the respectable people of the neighbourhood 
formed themselves into a " Kingswood Association " 
for the prosecution of thieves, housebreakers, etc., and 
at last the great social evil was remedied by strong 
co-operation, much in the same way as the Doone rob- 
bers are represented by Blackmore as being driven out 
of Exmoor. In all these tales we may trace some of 
the effects of forest life upon the social conditions of 
England not, indeed, working for the amelioration of 
the country. 

1. ^ History of Kingswood Forest, *' by A. Braine. 
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In mAdiieyal times the king's foresters were priyi- 
leged men dwelling securely mider the shadow of some 
great mediasral castle or fortress, into the dungeons of 
which they were accustomed to throw without trial 
poachers and all ^* malef actores " of the king's venison. 
One part of Bristol castle adjoining Kingswood was 
especiallj constructed to be the residence of ^^ Arrow 
men " and was called the ^ Lodge of arrow men " over- 
looking the moat and facing the city. An old writer 
says of the quondam holders and occupants of the 
castle that they got together ^*such a number of vassals 
both horse and foot or rather robbers and freebooters 
that they appear not only great and terrible to the on- 
lookers but truly horrible." Over them was set a 
leader called officiallv ^a king's archer" in addition 
to his other titles of nobility. A Duke of Beaufort 
was indeed described as such, and the famous Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, had on his shield the badge of three 
bow-rests. In the same way the king's castle of 
Bridgwater, on the margin of North Petherton park 
and forest, overawed the neighbourhood, and some- 
tiroes the ^^ Gustos f orestse " and the keeper of Bridg- 
water castle were one and the same individual. Lq 
the reign of Richard I it is recorded how a certain 
clerk, a thief, was taken and imprisoned in the castle 
of Bridgwater, proving the existence of a castle prison 
at that date. Far back in the annals of Bridgwatw 
the ^eat William Brewer held both the castle and 
royal park of North Petherton in his hands, and three 
hundred years afterwards, in 1465, the Yorkist Hum- 
phrey Stafford, Lord Stafford of South Wyke, besides 
nis forestership held also the office of constable and 
keeper of the castle of Bridgwater and of steward of 
the lordship of the manor of Bridgwater. So closely 
were the fortunes of town, forest, and castle inter- 
twined ! ^ But to the ordinary inhabitant the combi- 
nation of a castle and forest in the days of feudalism 
meant a threat to his personal liberties. There were 
three castles in Somerset where the barons were strong 
enough to defy King Stephen, viz., at Dunster, Castle 

1. Calendar of Patent Rolli^ July 24th, 1461. 
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Gary and at Bichmonte the old West Harptree fortress, 
to say nothing of Bristol castle. In the age of the 
barons, when at that particular time there were two 
authorities occasionally in the land, the ordinary folk 
lay between the upper and nether mill-stones. 

There was also a legendary side to hunting and 
forest life far back in the past. In the popular mind 
hunting had become associated with some ghostly and 
diabolical agency, chiefly, it may be supposed, because 
of the excessive cruelties perpetrated m the name of 
sport. John of Salisbury did not speak idly when he 
said that the Norman kings were unmindful of the 
divine punishments when they mutilated with ex- 
"^ / cessive tortures and punishment mankind who had been 

thought worthy of redemption. In the West Country 
upon the Quantock hills, according to legends not long 
passed by, and repeated by old men in the hearing of 
the writer, upon Cxmoor and in the wilds of Dartmoor, 
the old rustics used to say that upon dark nights, and 
in the midst of blinding storm and rain, might be heard 
the baying of the ^^ whisht " or hell-hounds and the 
voice of his satanic majesty himself cheering them on. 
Sometimes the name of this mysterious huntsman took 
that of a defunct and unpopular squire of compara- 
tively modem times, and this very custom of assigning 
a name may lead us back, perhaps, to the very origin 
of the remote legend itself. Could the cruelty of the 
forest codes bearing so hardly upon the peasantry have 
given colour and increased currency (if, indeed, it did 
not prompt) the accepted legend? In the poem of 
Biirger, translated by Sir Walter Scott, the wildgrave 
or keeper of the royal forest, named Falkenburg, was 
represented as an evil man and cruel to the poor : 

" Oft it heard at midnight or at noon. 
Beginning £aint, bat osing still more load 
And nearer, voioe of hnntort and of boonds, 
And homa, hoarse- winded, blowing far and keen, 

the shoats of men 
And hoofs thick beating on the hollow hilL'' 

Broadly speaking, there may be said to be four 
periods in the history of English forests, all of them 
capable of illustration in the Somerset forests. 
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(i). The Saxon period, about which, perhaps, there 
is more information in Somerset than in most counties, 
Mcndip, Somerton, and North and South Petherton 
being laTOurite resorts of the Wessex princes. 

(ii). The Norman period (1066-1216), which was 
of growing and ruthless severity during the reigns of 
William the Conqueror, William Bufus, Henry 1, 
Stephen, Henry II, Richard and John. For one 
hundred and fifty years the hunting rules of the Nor- 
mans pressed heavily upon the English, especially 
during the reign of Henry II (1154-1189). 

It was in 1184 that the '^Assize of Woodstock^' 
became law, containing the rules of Henry II '' by the 
advice and assent of the archbishops, bishops, barons, 
earls and nobles of England," followed by the assize 
of Richard I in 1198. 

(iii). The period of Forest Reform, distinguished 
by the Carta Forest® of King John in 1203, by 
which the whole of Devon was disafforested '^up to 
the boundaries of the ancient Regards of Dertemora 
and Exemora which were placed in Regard at the 
time of King Henry I " : also, by the clause about 
forests in the Magna Carta (1215). The most im- 

fortant step forward was the Carta ForestaB of Henry 
II in 1217, the original of which is kept in Durham 
Cathedral, followed by the Forest Perambulations of 
1279 and 1298 carried out by sworn juries. It must 
not be thought that King John surrendered any in- 
herited privileges of the forest with good grace. 
Bishops, barons, abbots, as well as the humbler classes, 
were all at one in trying to extort as much as they 
coidd from an unwilling sovereign who, indeed, was a 
very keen hunter. 

For more than five hundred years forest laws work- 
ing both in letter and spirit pressed heavily on the 
land. Tudor Sovereigns were not likely to surrender 
rights and privileges which were of such antiquity and 
also of such pecuniary value, although forest laws lost 
their rough edge and the courts gradually fell into 
desuetude. 

(iv). Before the actual outbreak of the Civil War 
in 1642 there was an attempt on the part of Charles I 
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and his ministers to enlarge forest boundaries and to 
reintroduce forest laws and regulations. Not being 
able to raise money in any other way King Charles 
turned to the forests. In the Strafford letters there is 
an allusion to what was contemplated in Essex ; " The 
justice seat (forest) hath been kept this Easter week 
(1635) and all Essex has become forest, and so th^ say 
will all the counties in En^and but three — Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex." Essex was found to be within 
the bounds of the old " Forest of Havering " by a jury 
of yerderers, rangers and other forest officers, though 
the county had been freed from forest law for four 
hundred years previously. This verdict was found to 
be good law by Chief Justice Finch. Lord Falkland, 
who impeached him, said that *^ he gave our goods to 
the kins, our lands to the deer, and our liberties to 
the sheriffs." Together with the compelling of knight- 
hood, with tonnage and poundage and with ship-money, 
the enlargement of royal forests and the revival of old 
and effete claims of the Crown excited the greatest 
indignation amongst the people. 

In his ^* History of the Rebellion " Lord Clarendon 
writes (vol. i, p. 121, ed. 1819) ^^To recompense the 
damage the Crown sustained by the sale of old lands 
and by the grant of new pensions, the old laws of the 
forest were revived, by which not only were great 
fines imposed, but great annual rents intended, and 
like to be settled by way of contract : which burden 
lighted most upon persons of quality and honour, who 
thought themselves above ordinary oppressions, and 
were, therefore, like to remember it witn more sharp- 
ness." In 1640 King Charles attempted to retrace 
his steps but not before large sums were realised. In 
Essex alone the fines, etc., were said to have reached 
the large total of £300,000.^ 

In the days of the Commonwealth the royal forests 
were taken over as a national asset and new perambu- 
lations were ordered. That of Exmoor took place in 
1651. Presently, formal disafforestations take place, 
one-third of the area being reserved for the Jciog. 

1. " The Forert of Essez^'' by W. R. Fuher, p. 48. 
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The forests of Neroche and Selwood were partitioned 
in due course, the king retaining one-third. 

At the time of the Civil War, popular animosity was 
often shown in the despoiling and raiding of royal and 
private parks as embodying in themselves the last ves- 
tiges of feudalism and absolute power. The ^^green- 
wood " was condemned offhand as the gloomy strong- 
hold of privilege, whether of king, bishop, or noble. 
In the calendar of the House of Cords, 1642, there is 
an entry to the effect that a certain George Melsam, 
together with his brothers Francis and John, was sus- 
pected of killing the king's deer in the county of 
Oxford, and the culprit himself boasted that he had 
cut off the heads of three hundred deer with his wood- 
knife, and the bottom of a well was found full of these 
heads. On the previous October, 1641, a beginning of 
these poaching raids, which became very popular all 
over tne country, was made at Windsor forest itself, 
when information was given by the keepers of Egham 
Walk, within the forest of W indsor, that people had 
entered the wood and killed stags and hinds, notwith- 
standing orders promulgated in churches and at the 
court of Swannimote. The deer-park of Famham 
Buffered also and so did the preserves of the royalist 
nobles and cavaliers. In the county of Somerset 
generally the troopers of Essex enjoyed more than 
one ^^ good day " in the forest of Selwood, and when 
the storm of war swept further west and in the direc- 
tion of Devon and Barnstaple the red deer of Exmoor 
and its purlieus no doubt received full attention. It is 
well known that the trackway over the moorland, so 
well described in the pages of Blackmore, was then 
part of the usual highway between Bristol and Barn- 
staple.^ 

1. See Cotton'B " Histoxy of Banutaple." 
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The Forest Lands of Somerset. 

5| FOREST, accotdiogto du Cange,' is a " tuta 
I ferarum manBio," i,e. a safe abidiog-place 
a of beasts of the chace, Dot in eTety place 
U but in certain fit localities. Foresta, he 
■ thinks, etymologicallj might be written 
F«resta, not Foresta, as if derived from f«ra. Skeat 
thinks Uiat the word has something to do with the 
Latin fora», and meaoB a region that lies " open." 
There is this difiference between forest and park. A 
forest is a place where beasts of the chace are not 
confined, the latter where they are, i.e. in a deor-fald, 
or deer-fold as the Saxons had it. Whatever the de- 
rivation of the word, it is certain, that in its phj'sical 
aspect it meant not so much thick woods a s wild uq t 
cjutivated places^ heathfields and gro ves_^te niatel£. 
It niigtit~^e sHra, silra niinuta, saltus, gpinetum, nemus 
or nemusculum and boscus, but not always one thing 
alone. The deer *' love a lean barren ground " is what 
Starkey aays in his description of England (i-iii-98), 
and this seems to be true of the red deer, as they cer- 
tainly flourish in a hilly country. Nevertheless, they 
do not despise the lowlands, as many a West Country 
farmer knows to his cost when he notices their nightly 
depredations on his turnip fields. Somerset is just 
such a county as "cervus eximius" ought to love. 
There are the higher elevations and broad heathfields, 
woody combes and bosky dells, almost everywhere, from 
the skirts of Selwood to the furthest limits of Exmoor, 
and of old there sprung up five ancient and royal 

1. Sm OloMAiy. 
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forests, viz. : — Selwood, Mendip, Neroche, Exmoor, 
North Petherton. 

It has been remarked that from the ridj?es of the 
Quantock hills, which stand convenientlj for a wide 
and sweepin]B^ view, the sites of these five ancient and 
royal forests of Somerset can be discerned. (1). Far 
down on the eastern horizon is Selwood or Frome-Sel- 
wood forest with the landmark of King Alfred's tower 
(851 feet) and the hills around King-Settle Hill and 
Stourhead to guide us. Forests played an important 
part in the civil and ecclesiastical history of our land, 
and perhaps no forest has more historical associations 
than Selwood. According to Ethelwerd, the Saxon 
chronicler, the bishopric of Aldhelm was the ^'provincia 

?uae vulgo Sealuudscire (i.^. Selwoodshire) dicitur."^ 
n British times Selwood was the *^ coit mawr," or the 
great wood, and is supposed to have extended fifteen 
miles in length and six in breadth. ^^ Seal " in Saxon 
meant a willow-tree, and in some MSS. it is called 
'*silva salicis." The geographical expressions of 
" east " and " west of Selwood ' were very old indeed 
in the history of our land, and it was during Whitsun- 
tide in that uimous year 878 that King Alfred required 
his foUowers to meet him in militar:r array east of 
Selwood forest, the celebrated trysting-place being 
Egbrights stone or what is now identified as ^^ Brixton 
Devenl." Of Selwood forest Leland wrote (1540) 
** The Foreste of Selwood, as it is now, is 30 myles 
in cumpace and streachith one way almost onto Wer- 
minster (Warminster) and another way unto the 
quarters of Shaftesburi, by estimation a 10 miles." 

(2). Mendip forest is easily located, as the eye 
traverses the whole line of the Mendip hills from the 
Quantocks, with its two conspicuous features of Crook's 
Peak and Cheddar Gorge. The old forest did not 
cover much more than the parishes of Axbridge and 
Cheddar, but the extended forest reached right down 
to Bleadon and Uphill on the Severn sea and, further 
east, to the manor of Worle and to Sandy Bay and St. 
Thomas Point, behind which lay the expiatory chapel 

1. Proeuding9 Som. Arch. Soc., vol. zz, pt. ii, p. 61. 
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of Worspring founded bj the Courtenaj family (who 
also gave a second name to Wootton Courtenaj) m 
honour of Thomas i Beket. Far back in the annals 
of our land the Mendip range constituted roughlj the 
eastern boundary of that ancient British kingdom of 
Dumnonia (Dyrenaint, Devon) over which British 
kin^s and reguli ruled for generations. Mendip was a 
minmg centre as well as a forest, like the Forest of 
Dean in South Wales just opposite, and the Mendip 
ports of Azbridge and Uphill were, doubtless, Roman 
ports originally. For mining purposes there were 
tour ancient manors and four chief lords of Mendip. 
First the bishop of the diocese who held his por- 
tion of the king as by a ^^ fee farm " ; the abbot of 
Glastonbury ; the lord of the manor of Chewton ; the 
lord of the manor of East Harptree alias Uichmonte 
or Richmond. The Bonvilles lived at Chewton and 
the Gumey family lived at Harptree. Leland writes : 
*^ At such time as Gumey lived the Lord Fitzwarine 
was master of Mendepe Forest by inheritance and it 
was well furnished with dere; but, anon, aftar, for 
riots and trespassys done in huntynge it was deforestyd 
and so yet remaineth.*' Bishop Hobhouse' remarks 
that the term " Forest of Mendip " was used in variable 
senses. As used in common speech it meant the large 
unenclosed area on the heights of Mendip, roughly 
guessed by the Mendip commoners at twenty miles 
east and west. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the hunting area and the mining area. 

Collinson (iii, 374) writes that the forest in ancient 
times was well stocked with deer, nor was it infre- 
quently supplied with wood ; but, since its disafforest- 
ation it has degenerated into a wild and woodless plain, 
retaining no longer the dignity of its pristine title, nor 

fenerally known but by the name of Mendip hills, 
^he same author says that it was during the bishopric 
of Ralph of Shrewsbury (1329-1363) that Mendip was 
disafforested, meaning Cheddar Manor only. 

In 1770 an act was passed for enclosing that part of 
Mendip lying between the parishes of East and West 

1. Proceedings Som. Aroh. Soc., vol. xli, p. 68. 
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Cranmore which is said to have been the first incloBure 
made in that forest under such a sanction. 

OccasionaHy there were illegal warrens or inclosnres 
made npon Mendip. In 1697 Edward Strode en- 
croached npon the land of the commoners of Shepton 
Malet. It was elicited from witnesses that the cus- 
tomary tenants and freeholders of lands, parcel of the 
said manor of Shepton Malet, had at aU times of the 
jear common of pasture for sheep, horses and cattle 
upon those portions of the forest of Mendip which laj- 
within the manor of Shepton Malet.^ 

On the royal forests it was never permissible to 
make parks or warrens to the prejudice of the com- 
moners' rights. This applied to all the forests of 
Somerset. 

There is an ancient map of ^* Mynedeep Forest " in 
the possession of J. F. S. Homer, Esq., of Mells, 
painted on panel, the frame of which measures 6ft. by 
4flb. O^ins. It shows the four mineries and thirty-six 
churches, including the cathedral at Wells. 

The City of Wells appears, from its very street no- 
menclature, to carry with it the character of a forest 
town inherited from very remote times. It was divided 
into four ^ verderies " in the manner of wards, called 
High street verdery. Chamberlain street yerdery,Tucker 
street verdery, and Southover verdery. Each of these 
verderies used to be superintended by two verderers or 
petty constables, an office said to owe its origin to the 
** Viridarii " of the bishop's forest of Mendip, whose 
province it was to keep tne assizes of the forest and 
to enrol the attachments and presentments of trespasses 
committed there. The Itinerant Justices of the 1* orest 
Eyre held their courts occasionally at Wells {e.ff. in 
1371), but, from evidence to hand, Somerton was a 
more favoured centre. Sometimes Lamport, or Lang- 

S)rt, was selected, sometimes Ilchester, and sometimes 
indon in Dorset. 

(3). To the south of the Quantock hills and about 
eight miles beyond Taunton lay the forest of Neroche 

1. Ezohfiquer Depodtionfl by Comimttion, 9 William III, no. 36, 
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(Nerachich, Bachich, Roche, Boache). This was a 
much smaller forest than Mendip or Selwood. In 8 
Charles I (1633) there is an allusion in the public re- 
cords to the proposed disafibrestation of Neroche and 
to the treatment of sheep and cattle straying into His 
Majesty's portion. This was a third part, the other 
two-thirds being divided between commoners and 
owners, and it was then said to lie in the present par- 
ishes of Buckland, Dunyate and Combe o. Nicholas, 
and to be one hundred and sixty-two acres in extent. 
This would give the size of Neroche forest at the time 
of the apportionment in Stuart days as equivalent to 
four hundred and eighty-six acres. Originally, how- 
ever, it was much larger, as a glance at the old peram- 
bulation shows, (see Appendix B). 

Gerard has a note about the forest of Neroche in his 
survey. ''Dirty soil enough it is and something too 
good for deere which is the cause that very lately it is 
disafforested." The same author says that in 22 Ed- 
ward I leave was given to Henry de Urtiaco to assart 
certain coppices, the forest left open then consisting of 
about two thousand acres. 

(4). Far to the west and guarded by the " triple- 
crown " of Dunkery lies Exmoor forest, which, tf it 
does not carry so much history with it as Mendip or 
Selwood in ancient days, is now best known of all the 
Somerset forests and preserves with its twenty thousand 
acres of moor, combe and heather-clad wastes, the orig- 
inal features of the land. Towards Exmoor the parishes 
are more scattered, the Hundreds of far wider extent 
and the place-names and language more reminiscent of 
the Celts or British. The Saxonisation of West 
Somerset proceeded very slowly along the uplands of 
Brendon and Exmoor. There is a halo of romance 
still clinging to this borderland of hill and combe, of 
quaking bog and sounding stream. 

(5). To the south of the Quantock ridges where they 
sink slowly down into the broad alluvial valley of the 
Parret lay the royal park and forest of North Petherton. 

Such are the chief forests which appear in the well- 
known perambulations of 1279 and of 1298, and in a 
county like Somerset, which has not been subjected 
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to Buch surface changes as have befallen Cannock 
Chace in Staffordshire or even such a preserye as 
Kingswood forest in Gloucestershire, the boundaries 
are not hard to identify. The ipsissima verba of the 
1298 perambulations of Selwood, Mendip and Neroche 
are given in Appendix B. The forest ot Exmoor, with 
its perambulations of 1279 and 1298 and also of 1651, 
taken during the Commonwealth, deserves a chapter to 
itself as being a forest with a greater living interest to 
sportsmen and followers of the staghounds than any 
other in Somerset or, indeed, elsewhere. The park 
and forest of North Petherton are also more fully 
treated as being, historically, the administrative centre 
of all the Somerset forests in the days of old. 

In connection with the park of North Petherton 
and closely bound up with it was the royal warren of 
Somerton, the ancient capital of the bumorssetas or 
sea-moor-settlers and the headquarters at a very remote 
time of the Wessex princes. Somerton included the 
borough of Langport with its thirty-four burgenses, 
the extreme end 01 the Parret navigation. In a Cot- 
tonian MS. Somerton is thus described : *^ The Shire 
Towne of Somersettshire ab antique of grett capacyte, 
walled in the Saxon tyme, overrowne by the Danes 
and cheffely (chiefly) by Hynguar and Hubba." This 
was in 822, during the reign of King Alfred. The 
prison of Somerton was in an old tower ^^imbattelled 
about Castell lyke in perpetuam rei memoriam that ytt 
was an old estate and town in the Saxons tyme cheffely, 
where as now was a tennys courte."^ 

The mention of Ubba and Hinguar (above made in 
connection with Somerton), the sons of the Danish 
Lodbroc, reminds us of the great Danish campaign 
carried on by King Alfred and culminating in the 
victory of JEthandune or Edington. The two Danish 
chiefs really came to avenge the death of their father, 
and succeeded in slaying S. Edmund. The story is 
told by Brompton, and is worth recording here, as part 
of it illustrates the sport and hunting of those Danish 
and Saxon days. It is said that Lodbroc, a man of 

1. GottoniAn MSS. Jnliiu F. vu 
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rojal birth, embarked one daj with his hawk in a 
small boat from the coast of Norway to catch ducks 
and wild fowl, but a terrible storm arose and swept 
him away. He came to the coast of Norfolk with his 
hawk still as his companion, which he presented to 
King Edmund. The castaway, a man of noble form, 
told his story and was taken into f ayour, being asso- 
ciated with Berne the king's huntsman. But proying 
himseU such an excellent hunter and hawker he 
aroused the jealousy of Berne who slew him unawares 
and buried him in the thickets of the forest. Berne 
returned and gaye a plausible story to account for the 
disappearance of his companion. But Lodbroc had a 
little dog, " of the harier sort," which loyed its master 
and would not leaye the place where his murdered 
corpse lay. Indeed the story goes that it went to the 
king's hall and by its persistence guided someone to 
the fatal spot. The affair was looked into and Berne, 
the huntsman, by an act of retributiye justice, was 
placed in the boat in which Lodbroc came without 
oars and so was drifted back to Denmark. He met 
Ubba and Hinguar and, being tortured, told them 
falsely how Lodbroc had met his death at the hands 
of King Edmund. So this led to the inyasion of the 
Danes. It is said that Ubba was killed at the battle 
of Cannington knoll and that so the blood of S. Ed- 
mund, whom he had slain, was ayenged, for S. Edmund 
was of course innocent throughout. 

It may be added that a great part of Keynsham 
hundred was originally reckoned as a royal chace, and 
Leland in his Itinerary remarks that there was in his 
time a park of the king's, walled with stone, just outside 
Keynsnam. In 8 Henry III Ralph de Wilinton, 
governor of Bristol castle, was made warden of the 
forest and chace of Keynsham (Collinson ii, p. 399). 
In 1328 a petition was presented to Parliament at the 
suit of Joan la Warre complaining that the manor of 
Bristleton (or Brislin^ton) which then and always was 
outside the bounds of the king's chace called Kings- 
wood, and also that of Filwooa, had been included in 
the said chaces by the wardens (Ibidem). Leland in 
his Itinerary (1540-1542) alluded to ^^a park of the 
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king's walled with stone hard without Kejnsham in 
Somersetshire." 

CoUinson (yoI. ii, p. 320) sajs that Winford, north 
of Nemnet, with its three tytmngs of Winford, Begil 
and Felton was anciently a forest. In the Domesday 
survey there was in Winford a wood one mile long 
and two furlongs broad. Generally speaking, it may be 
noted that the forests of Somerset coyered the high- 
lands of the county with the exception, of course, of the 
smaller tracts occupied by Somerton warren and North 
Petherton park and forest, although in this latter case, 
where the hundred of Andersfield passes from Lyng 
and Athelney to the hilly regions of Broomfield and 
Goathurst and Enmore, it seems possible to prove that 
the heights of the Quantocks were once royal forest. 

But where were the forests in Domesday ? Ap- 
parently they were not named as such, nor, as far as 
we know, were they perambulated by juries in Saxon 
times. They were there, nevertheless, and Mr. Eyton 
in his Domesday Survey of Somerset calculates that in 
the hundreds of Carhampton, Williton and Cannington 
there were 14,400 acres of wood and 21,600 acres of 
pasture, in all 36,000 acres, which must have been 
long's forest.^ 

W hen King Alfred made his will in the presence of 
Archbishop ^therede and all the West Saxon 
^^witans," he left fifteen places to Edward his eldest 
son who succeeded him, of which nine were in 
Somerset, viz. Carumtune or Carhampton, Burnham 
at the mouth of the Parret, Wedmore m the marshes, 
where the Peace of Wedmore was signed, Cheddar, 
Chewton on Mendip, Cantuctune (Quantock town or 
Cannington), Sutton, Ledride (Leodgarisburgh in 
Montacute ?) and Hardigtune (Hardington). If these 

1. Extract Eyton's Domesday Snryey, yoI. i, p. 100. "In 
Andersfield Honored there were 3857 acres of some lorest rights of 
the Grown .... there was a quantity of profitiess moorland lying 
in the vicinity of Dnrleigh and Athelney wnioh the Domesday Com- 
missioners rejected from their estimates." Mr. Eyton might have 
added the Quantock " waste '* of Broomfield. 

Jbidum, vol. i, p. 123, under Cannington Hundred, Mr. Eyton 
calculates that there were " about 4750 acres of the eTJsting paruhes 
of the Hundred in the kin^fs forest at the date of Domesday.^' 
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places were handed down as the eldest son's inheritance 
thej were presumably of value and consideration. 
Indeed, thej would seem to form the most important 
member of the ^Wetus dominicum." (Appendix C.) 
Under Carbampton, we feel sure lay some wide un- 
classified areas of Exmoor and of land in Porlock, 
Wootton (Courtney) and Cutcombe. In a similar 
way the heathy wastes of Quantock or Canntok 
Foresta and the woods and combes of the valleys fell 
under the definition of Cantuctune ; in Sutton, par- 
ticularly in Kingsmoor, there would be wide moorland 
expanses, scarcely reclaimed at all : under Chewton 
would be reckoneid not only parts of Mendip but large 
debatable areas around such places as Kingston 
(Seymour) and Wick St. Lawrence : under Wedmore, 
where indeed a palace or mansion of King Alfred in 
former days has been exhumed, there would have been 
much waste land, as the parish is the largest in Somer- 
set. North Curry and Pedret, whether North or 
South Petherton, carry their own history with them. 
We can be hardly wrong in supposing that these 
regions of Somerset, much of it the ideal resort of the 
hawker and fowler no less than the hunting ground of 
the royal personages chasing the stag and wild boar, 
was really a chosen preserve of the West Saxon kings 
and princes. The reason why King Alfred fied to the 
lonely Athelney is apparent. It was the centre of 
the Saxon domain, a region inaccessible almost to 
those who did not know its winding channels and in- 
tricate morasses, and, above all, a ^^ foresta" giving 
means of sustenance to hunters and a *' foresta aqua- 
tica" for fishermen and fowlers. Did not King 
Alfred's fishermen bring him that miraculous draught 
of fish at Athelney when the frost was on the ground 
and the rime was on the trees, a proof confirming the 
truth of the vision of S. Cuthbert ? 

There is one undoubted fact ; that from the forest 
lands and in their immediate vicinity the most striking 
views are obtained. The forest lands are the beauty 
spots of the county. About a mile or so northward of 
the church of Penselwood, in a comer of the old forest 
region and along the noble ridge that is clothed with 
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larch and pine, let the visitor take a vantage ground 
whence he can sweep the lowlands of Somerset west 
and south. In the summer time sweet is the Theo- 
critean murmur of the pines, cool the leafy arcades, 
and the breeze from the west travels a goodly cham- 
paign ere it strikes the heights of Selwood. In the 
deeper recesses of this comer of the forest land where 
the nazel and birch make embowering nooks and sylvan 
paths, either at the notable ^'pen pits" themselves or in 
the ferny dells about ^* Vespasian's camp " or '^ Ken- 
walch castle," it may be well to loiter and dream. The 
hurrying twentieth century leaves this border land of 
Somerset, Wilts and Dorset alone in its solitudes, and 
although the railway that winds from Bridgwater to 
Cole and Wincanton and Templecombe marks the 
spirit of the times it affects little the lingering purlieus 
of the forest. Yonder, beyond Wincanton lies Cad- 
bury camp, that historic mound, so carefully delved and 
escarped whence, if tradition be true. King Arthur 
rides on moonlight hunts accompanied by his knights. 
Did not his steed cast a silver shoe here ? There lay 
that great British town between North and South Cad- 
bury, the scene, no doubt, of many a fight and foray. 
Another three hundred years passes away and at Sel- 
wood King Alfred steps into the canvas, and King 
Alfred's tower, the sentmel of this classic ridge, serves 
to remind us of the fact. Kingswood and King Settle 
hiU still carry the royal name. Further south, below 
the road that winds through Corton Dinham past 
Corton hill and Whitcomb farm, lies Sherborne, the 
burial place of West Saxon kings and the centre of 
early church life. Blackmore vale, Gillingham and 
the Dorset woodlands have their own romance and their 
own himting associations which were closely connected 
with those of Somerset. The old forest of Blakemore 
stretched ^^from Ivel unto the quarters of Shaftesbury" 
where arose in Alfred's time that famous abbey. 

Or, from the bluffer slopes of Castle Neroche, on 
the southern boundary of the county, where Normans 
entrenched themselves, the view over hill and dale is 
even more impressive and sweeping. From this lofty 
eyrie the very glory and " ocellus ' of Somerset — the 
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fruitful vale of Taunton Dean — ^is seen; so are the 
rich lowlands stretching awaj east and south to Somer- 
ton, Ilchester and Langport. Here, at Castle Neroche, 
was a signal hill and beacon connecting the heights of 
Brendon overlooking the Seyern sea on the north with 
such hills as Lewesdon and Pilsdon in Dorset over- 
looking the English channel. Neroche looks both ways, 
north and south, and not onlj takes in Somerset but a 
goodly tract of Dorset and Devon. There still lingers 
around Curland, parts of Staole Fitzpaine, Staple hill, 
Ashill, Capland, Broadway, the look of a forest region 
with patches of fern and ancient coverts redolent of 
the old-world sport. 

Mendip with her bare feet in the Severn sea, scarred, 
stripped and despoiled of her ancient forest wealth, tells 
another story. With the exception of Petherton park 
and forest, Mendip shows more than the other forest 
regions the hand of man, whether of miner or agricul- 
turist, changing her primitive aspect. There seems to 
be little natursJ cover left for deer on Mendip and still 
less such nutriment of ^' vert " as abounds in the more 
leafy combes of the Quantocks. The Quantocks, in- 
deed, with their oak coppices, warm comers and ferny 
haunts are perhaps the best refuge in Somerset for the 
red deer. The heaviest antlers seem to come from 
Quantock stags. 

Exmoor forest is different from them all. Go on a 
winter's day, when the light lingers briefly on the land- 
scape and dark shadows fall across Dunkery's brow, 
when the driving storm beats down level to the ground 
the last withered fern that has dared to stand up to it, 
and lays in one long winter's grave the last blossoming 
bells of ling and heather ! Here is a wild spot, you will 
say, not without some weird and sombre grandeur of 
its own in winter 1 — here is the playground of ^olus ! 
here the broad campus martius of the contending ele- 
ments I Or, take these Exmoor commons on a spring 
day, when on such a place as Lucott hiU the wild curlew 
deceives the ear with its quavering nesting-note on a 
quivering landscape, moclang us in the sunlight; or, 
take a still, swooning summer's day by Badgery water 
or in the Homer valley, or, better still perhaps, in Ash- 
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ley woods, not far from the chapel of S. Columbanus, 
where, close bj, the planctus pelagt or wailinjp; of the 
sea, sweeps like a minor note along the cliffs of ancient 
Kitnor, and you have Exmoor — ^greater, wilder, more 
diversified than all the forests of Somerset I And, 
when, at any time, a lordly stag steps across the glades 
and fern retreats of Exmoor there you say at once is 
the proper '* genius loci." It is the land of wildness : 
here the " cry of the Barle," like the cry of the Dart 
on Dartmoor, echoing down the valley ; there the rush 
of the north-wester over the open moors and commons ; 
there the thunder of the Severn sea far away to the 
north; elsewhere the quieter graces of the smaller 
tarns — all this and much more belongs to Exmoor. 

Yet, strange to say, the first interest of the Saxon 
sportsman and indeed his Norman royal successor, 
seems to have been centred not so much in Exmoor as 
in Mendip and around the more prosaic levels of the 
Parret, in North and South Petherton, and where, to 
use the descriptive words of Asser Menevensis in the 
life of King Alfred, the ^^ loca grunnosa," t.^. the flat 
places and swamps with swelling tumps or tors, fur- 
nished the sport of hawking and f owhng to the royal 
sportsmen. Here, indeed, it is necessary to look for 
the beginnings of the chapters of forest life in Somerset 
and trace it westwards. For the best forest in olden 
days was not the forest that hid only the lordly stag, 
but the crane, the heron, the wild duck and the 
numerous fowl that filled the hawker's bag. Such a 
country extended all along this deep trough and de- 
pression of mid-Somerset, reaching to that place of 
classic renown, to wit Somerton. 



III. 

Hunting in Saxon Days. 

iN Saxon times every man was allowed to 
S| hunt in his own woods and fields as long 
S^ as be did not interfere with the ting b 
§ sport.^ This Beems to have been the rule 
si more or less under the Dimetian code and 
amongst the Welsh woi British, By the latter hunt- 
ing the st^ was called a ''common diversion, " because 
«Tery person in at the death had a right to a share. 
Even if a man on a journey happened to pass by at the 
time a stag was killed he was entitled by the British 

fame laws to a share in common with those who had 
unted the quarry down.* The rules and etiquette of 
hunting were of course different amongst the British, 
Welsh and Normans, but all were equally keen sports- 
men. 

The Saxon kings excelled in himting and hawking, . 
and it was said of the pious Edward the Confessor that 
every day after morning devotion he indulged in these 
sports. In 1065 it is recorded in the Saxon Chronicle 
that Harold, the earl, built a palace at Portshewith in 
Monmouth, after he had subdued South Wales, and 
thought to entertain King Edward there for the pur- 
pose of hunting. The king had exempted the Forest 
of Dean from Danegeld for the service of keeping the 
forest. It was a goodly preserve of 15,000 acres and 
full of most magnificent timber, and was a favourite 
hunting ground of Normans and Saxons.* Saxon forest 

1, Shwaa Tnnur'i " Hutoi; of tha Asglo-Skxona," vol. iii, p. 74. 

2, Warrington'* " Hiibory of W«1m." 

3, "Fonrt of Dtan," hy H. O. NichoUs, 18H. 
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and hunting terms, such as slot, harbour, drift, meare, 
stag, hind, doe, buck, deer, hound, horn, and hunt it- 
self, are very numerous and have certainly not yielded 
much to the Norman-French hunting terms, which, 
of course, were more special and legal. The Saxon 
princes were also great nawkers. In the famous Bay- 
eaux tapestry Harold appears with his hawk upon his 
hand, as if this denoted his favourite occupation. A 
Saxon king is represented by Bede as standing by 
the fire with his attendants and warming himself after 
hunting, and among the drawings in the Saxon Calen- 
dar in the Cotton Library (Tiberius B. 5), the month 
of September represents a boar-hunt, with scenery of 
woods and boars. A hunter is on foot with a spear, 
and another appears with a horn slung and applied to 
his mouth. The immortal Alfred is portrayed by his 
biographer as not only exercising hunting in all its 
branches but as teaching his falconers, hawkers, and 
dog-keepers. There is no doubt that the Saxon kings 
and princes were as fond of sport as the Normans, and 
were far less cruel. King Edward was once inter- 
rupted in the chace ^^ by a rustic," but did not appear 
to Know that as a king he could punish him. We can 
hardly imagine a Norman king brooking interruption 
in a good chace. It is quite certain, also, that the 
West Saxon kings and princes had their favourite 
places for hunting. These would be the ancient forests, 
which probably dated far back, even to Roman times, 
as game preserves, and their own demesne. This de- 
mesne would be different from the land of the earls 
and thanes, and naturally they would feel more at 
home upon it ; although they never hedged round their 
preserves and royal woods with such a Draconian code 
as the Norman kings. 

In a curious manuscript found amongst the archives 
of the remarkable and extremely ancient Corporation 
of Axbridge, a writer accounts for the existence of the 
Saxon burgagia, ue. manors or royal *^ mansiones." 
These were said to have been established in the time of 
S. Dunstan and S. Alphege, and to be the temporary 
abodes of kings, the word "borwys" meaning the 
haunts or lairs of animals originally, as ^' foxes borwys," 
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and 80 transferred to the more magnificent residences 
at which the Saxon kings disported themselves for 
their pleasure. There were custodes or wardemen or 
porterewys, ue. portreeves, who looked after the royal 
guests and provided corn, wine, sheep, oxen, and birds 
of the air and fishes of the sea, whenever it pleased 
their majesties to stay at the borough. For the kin^ 
lived, so it was said, ^^ de propriis maneriis et dominiis, ' 
ue. on his own manors and demesnes like other lords. 
Such a ^^borwe" was Axbridge, and the municipal 
officers were very privileged men, being thirty-two in 
number, of which thirteen were principales, called 
" sokmanni sive wardemen sive aldermanni," with one 
mayor and one bailiff and two constabularii. They 
had the verv exceptional privilege granted to them by 
the Saxon kings of huntmg and fishing in all places, 
excepting the warrens, from a place called Kotellisasch, 
t.^. Cotele's ash, to the rock which is called Blackstone 
in the western sea, i.e, the black rock at the mouth of 
the Axe. We are also informed in the same document 
that the ^' villa de Axebrygge cum manerio de Ceddir 
(Cheddar) fuit proprium dominium Regis," i.e. part 
of the royal demesne. 

It is added that sometimes the Saxon princes ^^ ass- 
tivabant," ue, used to pass their summer months, ^^ circa 
f orestam de Menndep " for the sake of hunting, in 
which forest were abundance of red deer and many 
other wild animals.^ 

In the annals of the Saxon chace there is nothing 
more interesting than that classic hunt of Edmund, the 
grandson of Alfred, at Ceoddir or Cheddar, handed 
down in the muniments of Axbridge. ^^ When they 
reached the woods they took various directions 
amongst the sylvan avenues ; and, lo, from the varied 
noise of the horns and the barkings of the dogs manv 
stags began to fly about. From these the King, with 
his pack of hounds, selected one for his own hunting, 
and pursued it long through devious ways with great 
agility on his horse, and with the dogs following. In 
the vicinity of Ceoddir were several abrupt and lofty 

1. Proceedings Som. Arch. Soc., vol. zv, p. 23. 
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precipices hanging over profound declivities. To one 
of these the stag came in his flight, and dashed himself 
down the immense depth with headlong ruin, all the 
dogs following and perishing with him. The King, 
pursuing the animal and hounds with equal energy 
was rushing onwards to the precipice ; ne saw his 
danger and struggled violently to stop his courser ; 
the horse disobeyed awhile his rein ; he gave up the 
hope of life ; he recommended himself to God and his 
Saint, and was carried to the very brink of destruction 
before the speed of the animal could be checked. 
The horse's feet were trembling on the last turf of the 
precipice, when he stopped." The Saint, we believe, 
to whom King Edmund recommended himself in his 
dire necessity, was the holy St. Dunstan, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, upon whom he had inflicted a grievous 
wrong. Needless to add that by way of a thank-offer- 
ing for his miraculous escape King Edward made the 
abbot — who was such a worthy foe of the enemy of 
mankind as to lead him by the nose — ^ample reparation. 
From Quantock's ridges the historic gap of Cheddar 
itself may easily be detected, and the plight of the 
king be imagined as he pulled up at the edge of that 
formidable cliff. Just such another qualm the stag- 
hunter of to-day may feel as he gallops carelessly 
along the cliff rides of Glenthome and sees the Severn 
sea sparkling below him. The fate of King Edmund's 
pack crashing, over the precipice may also recall the 
narrow escapes, if not the actual fate, of many a gallant 
hound of the Devon and Somerset pack following too 
eagerly from the Quantocks the slot of the hunted 
deer which has taken to waters of the Severn sea and 
descended the cliffs by St. Audries and West Quan- 
tockshead. 

Of the ancient glory of Axbridge as the port or ter- 
minus of the navigation of the River Axe, the visitor 
will see little. His eve will range over a rich pasture 
land where the Axe is scarcely visible as it meanders 
between its banks and under its bridges. Somewhere, 
however, where the Cheddar water rushes down to 
join the Axe, there was an ancient port of Batclif, or 
Rackly, and a famous landing at Axwater, mentioned 
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by William of Worcester a4i one of the great Seyem 
ports. Here vessels would come, borne up by the 
tidal wave rushing up the Axe from Uphill and Brean- 
down, and bring fish, and salt, and wine, and other 
articles of commerce, to serve the purpose of those 
*^ Burgenses " of Axbridge who were bound to furnish 
such necessaries to the royal hunting parties by the 
terms of their charter from time immemorial. The 
wine, indeed, might come by barge from the famous 
^^vineae" of Glastonbury, at Pathenesberg, carried 
along the Pill-Bow Cut to the Axe Biver, where Glas- 
tonbury ^^jure fundationis" claimed jurisdiction and a 
landing-place. The place itself on a still summer day 
induces dreams and recollections of other years ; the 
bells of Axbridge Church, not unlike those of S. 
Mary's, Oxford, sound a leisurely chime with measured 
beat, as if old Father Time loved to rest awhile over 
the drowsy valley. 

The writer once interrogated an ancient inhabitant 
as to the past traditions of Axbridge and its history. 
He was leaning over a bridge down in the valley and, 
resting from his task of ^'skeering distles," was in a 
favourably reminiscent mood. The water that flowed 
below came from " Ooky " ; the " wall " along the drove 
belonged to the mayor and twelve others ^* who went 
to church." Some of the corporation were buried 
there in past times. ^^Had he heard anything of 
hunting and of kings ? " Yes, he had heard im of 
English history '^all dro," and knew about Henry 
VIII, " what had eight wives. Er wor a dear one I 
Er wor out hunting in Cheddar and killed a lion up 

{render on the hill by Cheddar 'ood, and that wor the 
ast lion killed in these parts and I could zhow ye the 
exact spot." 

As lord of Somerton and inheritor of all the Somerset 
royal properties from Ethelwulf, it is more than prob- 
able that King Alfred hunted in Petherton Forest 
and along the adjoining ridges of the Quantocks, and 
so to the Brendon and Exmoor country. We hear of 
his hunting in Cornwall, probably in the vicinity of 
Triggshire or Triconshire, for his chronicler has placed 
it on record that the pious king, when sojourning there 
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to take part in the chace, had on one occasion ^^ turned 
out of the road to pray in a certain chapel in which 
rests the body of Saint Guerir and now St. IS eot," in 
order to beseech the Ahnighty to lessen a malady 
under which he was suffering. 

There is an old legend enshrined in some doegerel 
verses which associates the great King Alfred himself 
with Newton-Forester in North Petherton, a famous 
centre of Somerset hunting annals. It appears in 
Evans's Old Ballads (1777) and is a description of a 
self-sought adventure of the king with a shepherd and 
his wife Gillian. The episode of the burning cakes is 
introduced and the colouring is certainly local ; the in- 
troduction of Newton court, or ^^ Newton Regis/' as it 
was always called, being hardly applicable anywhere 
else excepting at North Petherton. The rhyme is 
uncouth, but in the phrases and idioms used it smacks 
of the soil. It begins thus : 

" In elder times that was of yore 

When gibes of churlish glee 
Were osmL among our conntry carls 

(Tho* no such filing now be) — 
The which King Alfred liking well 

Forsook his stately Court 
And in disguise unknown went forth 

To see (some) jovial sport." 

The king puts on a beggar's clothes but takes a 
sword-buckler with him to give any impudent Jack 
Sauce a rap, and, *^ coasting through Somersetshire,"^ 

*' Near Newton Court he met 
A shepherd swain of lusty limb 
That up and down did jet." 

Entering into conversation with him he is mistaken 
for a yagrant loving to feed on others rather than help 
himself, and presently they have a turn, the shepherd 
with his sheep-hook and the king with his sword- 
buckler, until tney had well proved one another's mettle. 
The shepherd, thinking better of the *^ sturdy beggar/' 
makes fnends with him and offers to take him home 

1. Coasting. Cf. Chaucer's '* Romaunt of the Rose," r. 134. 
" The fiTer-syd ootterying." 
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where GilliaD, his '^ sweet wife," will entertain him well 
as a servant to work a whole year for ten groats. 

" Bat for my muter which ia chief 

And lord of Newton Goort 
He keeps, I say, his shepherd swiins 

In far more braver sort. 
We there have curds and olonted cream 

Of red cows morning milk, 
And now and then fine battered cake 

As soft as any silk." 

King Alfred goes home with the shepherd, and then 
follows a version of the well-known cake story and the 
rebuke of Dame Gillian to the king for letting the 
cakes burn, coupled with a threat to ^^ thwack him on 
the snout " should it occur again. King Alfred passes 
the night in considerable discomf ort^ lying on ^^ white 
sheep's wool new pulled from tanned fells/' near the 
roof of an outhouse covered with large spider webs, and 
in the company of fowls and geese. But at the earliest 
cock-crow he was heartily tired of the farce and blew 
80 strong a blast on his hunting horn as made *^ Gillian 
and her groom" sore aghast in bed. Then, in re- 
sponse to King Alfred's call, a hundred lords and 
nobles, who had missed him and had gone to look for 
him, rode up and alighted at the door of the shepherd's 
cottage. The shepherd and Gillian are covered with 
confusion but ^^ good King Alfred," in spite of his dis- 
comfort, treated the whole occurrence as a merry jest. 
To the shepherd, because he fenced so well with his 
shepherd's crook, he gave one thousand wethers and 
enough pasture to keep them on. The shepherd on 
his part promises to bring as an acknowledgment ^* a 
milk-white lamb " every year, and his wife a woollen 
garment worth ten groats. This shepherd, or hogherd, 
as Francis Godwin describes him, was the famous 
Denewulf, made afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
This is Godwin's account in his Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England (1615), he himself being Bishop 
of Llandaff and son of Thomas Godwin, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (1584) : 

^' This Denewulf (as the fame goeth) was sometime 
a hoggeherd and dwelt in the place where the Abbey 
of Athelney in Summersetshire was afterwards builded. 
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It bapned at that time that King Alfred to bae so 
neere followed by the Danes (that sought nothing more 
than his life), as being abandoned of all his followers, 
he knew no better or more likely course for his safety 
than, dissembling his estate to deliver himself awhile 
into the service of this hoeheard dwelling in a place at 
that time almost inaccessible for water." Then follows 
the story of the cakes. ^^ At last it fell out that the 
kings friends, gathering themselves together, he joyned 
himself unto them, and his subjects, that now a great 
while thought hym dead, resort^ unto him in so great 
numbers as setting upon the Danes he overthrew them, 
and in a short time not only brought them under his 
obedience, but also reduced in a manner the whole 
Realme of England into one monarchy. Having thus 
recovered the peaceable possession of his crown hee 
was not unmindful of his old master, in whom perceiv- 
ing an exceUent sharpnes of wit he caused him (though 
it were now late being a man growne), to study, and 
having obtained some competency of learning, he pre- 
ferred him to the Bishopricke of Winchester. More- 
over, that he might shew himself thankful unto God 
as well as man, in the place where this hogheard dwelt, 
he built a monastery, the wals whereof are yet partly 
standing." 

The above account of the swineherd Denewulf is 
interesting as coming from Francis Godwin, a Somer- 
set man, and son of a bishop of Bath and Wells. It 
tallies in the main with the account given in the ^' Old 
Ballads," which profess to be copied &om old originals. 
Newton, or Newton Court, for whose master Denewulf 
is represented in the ballad as working, is close to 
Atheiney Island. It is interesting also to have some 
evidence that in 1615, the date of Godwin's publica- 
tion, the abbey walls were partly standing. The whole 
story gives us a forest picture of much colouring, the 
authenticity of which it is impossible to discredit. 

Not far from Newton Court, and in one of the fields 
of the ancient Petherton Park, that ancient Saxon 
treasure known as *^ King Alfred's Jewel " was dis- 
covered in 1693. As King Charles I lost a valuable 
jewel when indulging in the exciting pleasures of the 
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chace, so it has been surmised that King Alfred lost 
his ^ewel when hunting. The tenement near which 
the jewel was discovered is Parkersfield, not far from 
the main road between Bridgwater and North Pether- 
ton, the field ^' Straw Close, once a copse. 

When some of the remains of that magnificent 
Benedictine monastery of Muchelnej, not far from 
Somerton, and founded, so some say, by the beneficent 
piety of King Alfred himself, were disinterred in 1872,^ 
a tile pavement was discovered representing a hunting 
scene. There was the stag, with branching antlers, in 
full flight ; there was the huntsman, on foot, leaning on 
his spear, which was grasped by his left hand, whilst 
in the right he held a horn, which he was in the act of 
blowing. At the same time he was represented as 
turning round as if calling on the dogs which, appar- 
ently, were answering to the summons with all speed. 
Evidently, the chase was popular in the neighbournood 
of the old abbey now lost and gone. 

But what of the bones of' the red deer, which were 
exhumed from the reputed site of King Alfred's hunt- 
ing lodge, or palace, at Wedmore, in 1878 ? In the 
hamlet of Mudgley, about one-and-a-half miles from 
Wedmore Church, and in a field lying on the slope 
stretching from Theale to Badgworth and Weare, tra- 
dition had placed the king's house. The name of the 
field itself was ^^ Court Close," that of the adjoining 
one was '' King's Close." At Wedmore it has always 
been said that King Alfred entertained Guthrum and 
some of the Danish chiefs, after the battle of Edington 
on the Polden Hills. Besides the red deer's horns, a 
horse shoe, an arrow head, a spear-head and spur, and 
many other relics were found. Would it be extrava- 
^nt to conjure up from the past a stag hunt from 
Wedmore in which King Alfred and Gruthrum, the 
conqueror and the conquered, the English Thanes and 
Danish chiefs, took part as a pledge of amity after the 
famous Peace of Wedmore was signed, and the heathen 
chief became a Christian king ? j| 

Hard by the site itself is ^^ White Horse iTane," a 

1. Proceedings Som. Aroh. Soo., voL xxir, pt. 2, p. 
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name which might indeed suggest a story in itself if 
we let the imagination go oyer that strange shadowy 
land of ancient mere and pool, swamp and rounded Tor. 
In later days the Deans and Chapter of Wells had a 
park at Wedmore for four hundred years. 

At East Coker CoUinson has placed it on record how, 
in 1753, a beautiful tesselated pavement was exhumed 
amidst the foundations of a Koman dwelling-house. 
There were many figures, and amongst them that of a 
lady reclining on a couch with an hour-glass under her 
elbow and a cornucopia in her hand. Over her head 
was depicted a hunting scene of a hare flying from a 
greyhound, which is just in the act of catching it. At 
ner feet was a bloodhound in pursuit of a doe. Then 
there were figures of two hunters carrying a doe slung 
on a pole, with its feet tied together. Below is the 
hunting hound. Such a scene recalls the time when, 
during Roman occupation, the pleasures of the chace 
were followed. Coker (Domesday Cocre) was a royal 
Saxon possession and belonged to Gytha, the mother 
of Harold. The place is not far from the Roman 
camp of Hamdon, and close to Hardigtune or the Har* 
dington of King Alfred's will. Part of the East 
Coker pavement can be seen at the Taunton Museum. 

We nave some details of the manner in which the 
Saxons managed their hunting, handed down in the 
dialogues of JElfric and quoted in Sharon Turner's 
" History of the Anglo-Saxons."* It is a conversation 
with a king's huntsman, and in answer to a question : 
** How do you exercise your art ? " the reply is : "I 
spread my nets (deor-net) and set them in a fit place, 
and instruct my hounds to pursue the wild deer till 
they come to the nets unexpectedly, and so are en- 
tangled, and I slay them in the nets." 

** Cannot you hunt without nets ? " 

" Yes, wim swift hounds I follow the wild deer." 

** What wild deer do you chiefly take ? 

** Harts, boars and reindeer (rana) and goats and 
sometime hares." 

" Did you hunt to-day ? " 

1. Vol. ii,p.7S. 
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^' No, because it was Sunday, but yesterday I did. 
I took two harts and one boar. ' 

"How?" 

'* The harts in nets, the boar I slew." 

" How dared you slay him ? " 

"The hounds drove him to me, and I, standing 
opposite, pierced him." 

« You were bold I " 

"A hunter should not be fearful, because various 
wild animals live in the woods." 

" What do you do with your hunting ? " 

"I give the King what I take, because I am his 
himtsman." 

" What does he give thee ? " 

"He clothes me well and feeds me and sometimes 
gives me a horse or a bracelet, that I may follow my 
art more lustily." 

Hawking was, of course, a favourite pursuit, and 
the Saxon ^Ifric thus speaks to the fowler : 

" How do you deceive fowls ? " 

" Many ways, sometimes with gins, sometimes with 
lime, sometimes whistling, sometimes with hawks and 
sometimes with traps." 

" Havo you a hawk ? " 

« I have." 

" Can you tame hawks ? " 

" I can. Of what use would they be to me, if I 
could not tame them ? " 

" Give me a hawk." 

" I will give it willingly, if you will give me a swift 
hound : which hawk will you have, the greater or the 
less ? " 

" The greater : how do you feed them." 

"They feed themselves and me in winter and in 
spring I let them fly to the woods. I take for myself 
young ones in harvest and tame them." 

"And why do you let them fly from you when 
tamed ? " 

^^ Because I will not feed them in summer as they 
eat too much." 

" But many feed and keep them tame through the 
summer that they may again have them ready." 
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^ So thej do, but 1 will not have that trouble about 
them, as I can take many others." 

In Strutt's *^ Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities " 
there are copies from old illuminated Saxon MSS. in 
the Cottonian Library, and on one of them, Cenelm, 
King of Mercia (a.d. 819), is represented as starting 
on a stag hunt together with his sister, Quendreda. 
The lady is depicted aa riding astride, with a very low 
neck dress and a kind of cape or cover coat. Her 
ancles are bare, and her riding habit, if it may be so 
dignified, consists of a divided skirt or rough knicker- 
bockers, it would be hard to say which. The animals 
Cenelm and his sister rode were certainly of the dray- 
horse description, with long tails, arched necks and 
high action, not meant for a quick burst over the 
moorland. In front of the riders a man is represented 
as walking, clad in skins and with bare feet. He is 
holding back a couple of dogs in a leash in his right 
hand, whilst he brandishes a whip in his left with a 
triple thong. In another representation of Edward 
the Martyr the dog leader is represented as pointing 
to the quarry, as if he had been "harbouring" it. 
There were more ways than one of killing the deer, 
and bows and arrows were freely used. It is not un- 
usual in an Anglo-Saxon hunt to see the deer trans- 
fixed by an archer at the back of the head or side, 
with running dogs at the same time upon its haunches. 
This is hardly in accordance with the sport as it is 
carried on now. 

Another thing about this ancient hunting is that 
occasionally " a meet," if we may so term it, was 
used as an occasion of malice. It is hard to believe 
that any nature should be so depraved as to turn 
the pleasurable incidents of the chace and a fine 
huntmg morning to some evil purposes of its own, but, 
alas I for the depravity of human nature it was so. 
When Quendreda ambled forth on her palfrey with 
her brother on that fine morning, it was with intent to 
do him " grievous bodily harm, as Cenelm seemed to 
interfere with plans of her own. Also, when King 
Edward the Martyr was hunting on that notable occa- 
sion in the Isle of Purbeck^ and passed by Corfe Castle 
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fthe abode of King John in later times) he called in 
tor refreshment on the way, upon his step-mother, 
Aelfrida, begging for a cup of wine, just as a wearj 
stag-hunter of the present day might implore the hos- 
pitality of an open-hearted west country farmer after 
a hot time on Brendon Common. But the ways of 
step-mothers are proverbially evil. Aelfrida complied 
with Edward's request, but at the same time instructed 
one of her servants to stab him whilst in the act of 
drinking, a cowardly and despicable act. The king 
put spurs to his horse and galloped away, but died 
presently of faintness. (15 Ap. 978). The wicked 
Aelfrida wished to place her own son, Aethelred, on 
the throne, but as he has been handed down to pos- 
terity as ^^ The Unreadv," the ambition was not worth 
the treachery, to take the lowest view. 

From the terms of a well-known charter, granted by 
Edward the Elder to the Priory at Taunton, it is pos- 
sible to glean some information as to the methods of 
Saxon hunting and the existence of a kind of hunting- 
progress from east to west in Somerset. The date of 
the Charter is 904 and it appears that, amongst other 
customary liabilities due to the king from the monks, 
was " pastus unius noctis," ue. board and lodging for 
the king for one night ; the same for eight dogs and 
their keeper ; for nine nights to the king's falconers ; 
the duty of attendance with horses, carts and wains 
when the king was progressing to " Curig vel Willet- 
tun, ue. Williton," together with the duty of looking 
after the king's visitors and conveying them to the 
nearest of the royal residences. 

It is interesting in the first place to know that the 
contracting parties were Bishop Denewulf and Eling 
Edward the Elder, King Alfred's son.^ The bishop 
had given the king certain lands at Stocc, ^^ro per- 
petua libertate illius monastcrii quod dicitur Tanton," 
ue. for the pernetual freedom of Taunton Monastery, 
and the kiuj? nad granted it subject to the above 
stipulation of ^* Pastus unius noctis."' 

1. Cod. DipL Mvi Sax, nn. mlxTTii, mlzxxiv. 

2. Froc«ediHQ$ Som. Aroh. Soo., toL ix, p. 28. 
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Both grantee and grantor were well known in Som- 
erset, and the arrangement betokens a iriendlj under- 
standing between king and monks. The monks were 
probably anxious to perform the duty and, in addition, 
might have been only too ready to help the sport, not- 
withstanding certain canons of the church^ and the 
injunctions of S. Boniface. A day's hawking along 
the river Parret, or a day's stag-hunting on the ad- 
joining Quantock Hills, would be much to their liking : 
and there were few regions in the kingdom so well 
fitted to give good sport. The pack of hounds was 
not a numerous one according to our modern notion, 
but they were probably " leporarii," i.e. greyhounds of 
a kind trained to run down a buck or stag at sight and 
held together in leashes. 

To provide for the king's visitors, the earls and 
thanes of the immediate neighbourhood, was an onerous 
duty, and' a Saxon king when he liberated by charter 
certain lands from the duty of feeding and housing 
the falconers, dogs and horses of those who followed 
his retinue, conferred a great favour upon the owner.' 
There is just a glimpse enough of this old-world hunt- 
ing from Taimton to enable us to fill up some of the 
details. Where would they go for the best sport ? 
Close by was the royal park of North Petherton, 
famous for centuries as a hunting preserve, whilst on 
the uplands and along the ridges of the Quantocks, 
especially near the Castrum of Roborough, many a 
goodly stag might be harboured. There was a pos- 
sible home covert at "Prior's Park," lying in the 
parishes of Pitminster, Corfe and Trull, belonging to 
the Priory of Taunton.' There may have been a 

1. In King Edgar's reisn the following canons were made. No 
priest to be a hunter or haunter or player at dice, bat to divert himself 
with his books. 

If a man in orders goes a hunting, in the case of a clerk let him 
f or^o flesh xii months ; if a deacon two years ; if a mass-priest three 
years ; if a bishop seven years. — (Johnson's "English Canons.") 

It is needless to add that the rules here laid down were not 
generally accepted in practice or theory. 

Sir Edward Coke considered that the clergy might indulge in sport 

2. Sharon Turner's " History of the Anglo-Saxons, ' ' vol. iii, p. 75. 
8. Proceedings Som. Arch. Soc., vol. zi, p. 93. 
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bishop of Winchester's park also at Taunton, as we 
find that, in 1210-1211, King John, who had been 
hunting there, sent deer from Hereford to replenish 
the bishop's depleted herd at Taunton.^ 

Cannington, or Cantuctune, itself, as it was a royal 
Saxon ^* mansio," may have been visited, as there are 
Buch names as ^' Higher King Street " and *^ Lower 
King Street " still surviving* ; or, if the royal party 
so desired it, there was Castle Iteroche, or Roche, 
a tract of forest land closely associated with South 
Petherton manor. At Curland, or Curry-land, con- 
nected with the royal demesne of North Curry and 
lying along the north ridge of the Blackdown Hills, 
the hunter s horn might have been heard. The hawk- 
ing parties would find the low-lying levels of North 
Curry itself, haunted as they were from time im- 
memorial with legions of wild duck, teal, herons, an 
ideal place : such a place as old Chaucer had in his 
mind when he wrote m " The Frankeleyn's Tale : " 

" He shewed him, er he went to sopeer 

Forestes, parkes fal of wilde deer : 

Ther MOgn (saw) he hertea with hir homes hye, 

The gretteste that ever were seyn with ye. 

He saw of hem an hondred slayn with hoondes, 

And somme with arwes blede of bittre wonndes. 

He saogh, when voided were thiso wilde deer 

Thisc falconers upon a fair river 

That with hir haukes han the heron slayn." 

1. Pipe Boll of the Bishop of Winchester. 

2. Cannington Knoll was the terminns of the old Saxon Here- 
pat, or Roadway, i.e. Rodway, traceable quite clearly from the 
Qaantock ridges and still forming parish boundaries. At OaUey 
Farm, Castles Close (366), Higher Packland (430) and Lower Pack- 
land (417) are evidence of its importance. Close by are Portway 
Head (102), Portway Green (105). the |7ortti« being a Pill on the Parrett 
Biver. Lord Clifford holds Park or Higher Rodway, 363a. Ir. .^p. : 
Lower Rodway, I48a. Ir. 4p. : Town s£lls and Rodway Bam (314}. 
He succeeded the Rogers family, who obtained a grant of it from 
Henry VIII, when Cannington Priory was dissolved. Originally, 
Brymore was part of the Lordship of Rodway, held by payment of a 
tenth part of a Knight*s fee. Collinson (voL i, p. 233) describes 
Rodway as a small mitmlet containing six houses, and one of them 
being a manor house. The de Courcy family once held it. 

Far back in history there seems no doubt that Rodway was 
originally part of the Saxon demesne. The strategic importimce of 
Cannington Knoll commanding the Parret is obvious. It was known 
as Rodway-Fitzpayne, like Wick-Fitzpayne. 
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Or, like the vision of Sir Thopas, 

" He ooald hnnte wilde deer 
And ryde an hanking for riveer 
With grey goshawk on honde." 

It is evident from the Taunton charter that the 
hunting party progressed to " Curig vel Willettun," 
close to the sea and not far from the point where the 
north-west ridges of the Quantocks subside into the 
lower levels 01 Doniford and West Quantockshead. 
Watchet, close by, with its mint in King Edward's 
day, was a more important place than it is now, a fact 
old Watchet coins attest. It is probable that they 
hunted the Quantock Hills from Williton, as Stogum- 
ber, Capton, BicknoUer and Halsway were royal lands. 
Or they might go to Brendon and hunt the woods 
round Nettlecombe and King's Wood, the manor here 
being also part of the Saxon royal demesne. 

Williton still preserves a royal Saxon association in 
the very name of one of its manors, " Williton-Regis." 
In S. Decuman's Church — the ancient mother church 
of Williton — encaustic tiles have been found on which 
are depicted the incidents of a chace, viz. : dogs run- 
ning and a staff in front of them transfixed with an 
arrow. Can this be a memorial of a sport carried on 
in those far distant days ? ^ 

It does not seem likely that Williton-Regis was the 
last stage of this Saxon progress. There was the 
Hundred of Carhampton, and the king's demesne fur- 
ther west as far as the manor of Oare, which may be 
really so called from its being the ^^ Oare " or boundary 
of the County of Somerset and of the Forest of Ex- 
moor. The wild expanses of Exmoor may have been 
hunted from the Saxon Portlocan, or Porlock, where 
in former times there was an extensive chace and a 
palace of the West Saxon kings (Collinson ii, p. 35). 

At the eastern corner of Porlock parish, and abut- 
ting on the sea, is the famous Bossington Point, called 
also Hardistone, or Hartland. Bossington formed part 
of King Alfred's possessions, and was given by nim 

1. There is a field called Kingdand, dose to Elwell Bay, to the 
east of Watchet and between it and Doniford. 
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to the Abbey of Athebiey, which held it for centuries. 
BossingtoD Cove is a romantic spot on the shores of 
the Severn sea, and noted in more modem times for its 
smuggler's cave. The ^^ yill of Bossington," together 
with East and West Luccombe, was amongst the dis- 
afforested manors of 1298. Porlock was noted in early 
Saxon history for the descent of Harold, son of the 
banished Earl of Kent, upon the coast in 1052. He 
<;ame from Ireland, and, attacking the natives, carried 
off much booty. The memory- of this event was pre- 
served by the Porlock inhabitants a hundred years 
ago, who used to point out the burnt f oimdation stones 
of some of the ancient houses. All this points to the 
fact that Porlock and Exmoor were favourite Saxon 
resorts and hunting centres. 

If there is no mention by name of Exmoor Forest, 
it must be remembered that Count Harold held Dul- 
verton as a royal possession, and Winsford was in the 
hands of Tostig, but at Winsford there was a Jirma 
regis to which " tres Forestarii " at Widepole, or 
V\^ithypoole, paid xx shillings (solidos)^ and they were 
in existence in the time of King Edward the Confessor. 
After the Conquest it will be seen how Withypoole was 
included under the great Forest Barony of Somerset. 

At the present time it is natural to regard Exmoor 
Forest as the chief hunting resort of the west, but 
when there were five forests in Somerset, and all of 
them were well stocked with game, the honours were 
divided. Exmoor really came at the end of a series of 
^eat hunting preserves stretching through Dorset 
and Hants and Somerset. 

To the Saxon hunting progress, which halted at 
Taunton and then went westward, there was almost 
-certainly a beginning further east. It may have be- 
^un at Corfe Castle, and so to Cranborne Chace, 
Gillingham Forest (that small forest near Shaftesbury, 
a well-known hunting centre in Saxon days), and so to 
Sherborne. ToUard Boyal, in Dorset, was a favourite 
royal residence in King John's reign. It would seem 
as if Milbome Port was the place where the kind's 

Earty might enter Somerset. To the north would lie 
elwood Forest, stretching far up along the eastern 
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borders of Somerset. Cokcr and Camalet have both 
their huntiDg traditions. 

Somerton would ofiPer another stage ; Cheddar and 
Mendip would lie to the north, and offer an agreeable 
variation of scene. Westwards, the wa^ would lie 
across the low-lying Somerset levels to North Currj, 
Petherton Park and Forest, and Neroche Forest, and 
Taunton : thence westwards to Porlock. Can we 
picture this hunting progress with all \\a posse comitatus 
in olden days ? its picturesque accessories ? its assem- 
blies of thanes, freemen, wardemen, sochmanui and 
servi ? its hunt servants and dog-feeders ? its hawks 
and hawkers ? its wagons and *^ plaustra," drawn pro- 
bably by oxen, creaking laboriously alon^ the narrow 
pack roads, or the better known *^ via9 regise," although 
these must have been troublesome enough to travellers I 

Domesday Book itself throws some light upon these 
hunting progresses and where they rested. 

In the time of King Edward the Confessor, the two 
manors of *^ Summertone et Cedre," i.e. Somerton and 
Cheddar, cum appendicibus sutSj ue. with their belong- 
ings and outfaring manors or members, owed to the 
king hunting entertainment for one night. Somerton 
was organised into ^* Sumerton Intrinsecus " and 
^'Sumerton Forinsecus," i.e. infaring and outfaring, 
and some of the outfaring membra lay at a great dis- 
tance ; for instance, in Broomfield, upon the Quantock 
Hills. Then North and South Petherton and Curry 
rendered a night's entertainment, cum suis consuetudinU 
bus, i^, with their immemorial customs. Then Willi- 
ton, Cannington and Carhampton, collectively, gave a 
night's entertainment; so did Frome and Bruton in 
the vicinity of Selwood Forest. Milborne Port gave 
dimtdiam firmam noctis et quadrantem^ ue. half a night's 
entertainment and a fourtn. 



IV. 

A Domesday Forest Barony. 

BE Domesday Surrey marks a new depar- 
ture in the treatment of the Forests of 
Somerset, the effects of which are visible 
for centuries. Amongst the " Barones 
Capitales" or "Barones Regis," who held 
land under the king, "qui caput Regni est," by differ- 
ent services, William the Conqueror created in Somer- 
set a Forest Barony. To the Saxons, of course, the 
word together with the office was a new thing. But, 
at the same time, there was no very great displacement 
of existing arrangements, the forestal areas and the 
chief centres of administration remaining the same. 
In King Fdward the Confessor's time the important 
official of North Petherton was AIwi, the Saxon PrK- 
positus, i.e. Provost, or one set over the manor. At 
Newton Hegis, or Newton Court, there was Osward, a 
Saxon, who was succeeded by Anschetill Parcariue, ae 
we learn from the Exon. Domesday. 

The Saxon officials were now, as far as forest juris- 
diction was concerned, to be under Kohertue de Od- 
hurvile, or Ambrevile. From Domesday returns it 
may be easily gathered how important a manor North 
I Petherton really was from a forest point of view. The 
, whole parish, which covers an area of more than 
10,000 acres, was probably treated as forest even in 
; Saxon days, for there were no less than twenty por- 
carii, or swineherds. This seems a large number for 
North Petherton parish, as the whole manorial pro- 
perty of Taunton, under the Bishop of Winchester, 
had only seventeen. North Curry, adjoining North 
Petherton, with its modem acreage of 5572, had only 
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four porcarii. It seems as if the neighbourhood of 
Denewulf and the ancient refuge of King Alfred was 
exclusivelj devoted to swine, or that it was the head- 
quarters of all the swineherds in the neighbourhood, 
including, possibly, the men who looked after such a 
place as the Porcheria at Koborough Camp, in Broom- 
field, on the Quantock Hills. 

The first place which, in the Domesday Survey, 
Robert de Odburvile is said to hold, is not, however, 
in North Petherton, but close to Somerton, viz. : 
Warne, or Weame, known as a hamlet in Pitney, 
called Pitney Weame, Wearn, or Weame Plucknett. 
Pitney Uimdred is a small tract of land washed by 
the rivers Ivel and Parret, which divide it into two 
portions. As it contains the ancient borough and 
market-town of Langport, which was from ancient 
times a membrum of Somerton, it is clear that Pitney 
itself was very closely associated with the Saxon town. 
The manor of Pitnev was of the ancient ^^ dominium " 
of the Saxon kings. When Robert de Odburvile 
received Weame it is said that it was "vasta," ue. 
unoccupied.* 

Robert de Odburvile also held Hamme, near Somer- 
ton, a place known as Low Hamme, or Nether- 
Hamme, as opposed to High Hamme on the hill, which 
bad been given by King Edgar, in 965, to the Abbey 
of Glastonbury. Two of the sub-tenants of High 
Hamme were Serlo de Burci and Girard Fossarius. 

It looks very much as if Robert de Odburvile held 
as the first part of his " Baronia Forestae " the Warren 
of Somerton, that very famous Saxon preserve. For- 
tunately there is at hand a perambulation of Somerton 
Warren, which fixes many local features beyond doubt : 

"Beginning at Gary bridge the jury went to the 
water of Bathpol, thence along the course of this 
water of Bathpol to Fosse : from the Fosse to the 
bridge of North tone (Newtown ?) and thence along 
the course of the river Ivel to the ' ducellus ' or little 

1. Robertas de Odbarville tennit de Rege in Warne 2 virgatas 
terra et dimidiam que nnnqnam geldavit. Terra est dimidia carucata. 
Ibi est anus bordarios com nno servo. Valet 15 solidos. Vastam 
aooepit. "Domesday." 
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stream which falls into the Ivel between Hywysh 
(Uuish) and Pilbesburj and so along the Mucellns' 
as far as Modresford. From Modresford to the wil- 
lows of William de Biircj and thence along the same 
course to Monkesham, from Monkesham to the Carj 
as that river descends through the midst of the moor 
and from the water of Carj back to Carj bridge 
where the warren began." 

Most of these are easily defined land and water 
marks still, and are extremely interesting, as the boun- 
daries of what is probably the oldest known royal 
Saxon hunting preserre m the kingdom. It was 
linked with the palace and stronghold of Ine. 

On the question of the boundaries of Somerton War- 
ren, Mr. Stubbs, the vicar of Huish Episcopi, kindly 
offers the following remarks : ^^ I cannot clearly locate 
the points of the boundary of Somerton Park, as I 
cannot say where Modre^ord and Monkesham are. 
V ^ >' We may take it for granted, I suppose, that the Pons 
\ in Norwton was close to Ilchester, whence the Ivel 

still runs down through my parish to join the Parret 
not far from here. The ^ ducellus,' which falls into the 
Ivel, * inter Hywyhs et Pibsbury,' appears to me to 
be the little stream rising on the high ground between 
\ Aller and High Ham and flowing past Paradise and 

Weame Wyche. It reaches the Ivel between Pibs- 
bury and Huish. Modresford and Monkesham must 
have been down by Henley, towards Pedwell, as that 
would bring one to the Oary and so back to Gary 
bridge." 

Here, then, was the first membrum of the Baronia 
Forestae : here, as the Saxon conquerors first thrust 
their way northwards, through Ilchester, they settled 
themselves on Montecleve, and hawked and hunted 
over the low-lying moors of the Parret and the higher 
ridges of Somerton Hill, to the west of Somerton. 
King Ine and King Alfred may have driven a lordly 
stag with all its rights over that very plain near Pibs- 
bury where, in 1665, the Battle of Langport was 
fought. The encaustic tiling of Muchelney Abbey, 
close by, and already referred to, may have oeen remi- 
niscent of sport in Somerton Warren. Monkesham 
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looks like part of the endowment of the neighbouring 
monastery of ancient Saxon foundation, ourelj the 
annals of Woodstock Park, sometimes quoted as the 
oldest park in the kingdom, are eclipsed bj Somerton 
Warren. 

Of the ancient dories of Somerton little is left now 
— like so many 01 these ancient Somerset towns and 
boroughs. The river Gary still flows through it, but 
lower down it has been canalised and finds its outlet 
by Dunball, instead of flowing as a tributary into 
the Parret. The Ivel merges with the Parret at 
Langport, and Camden has called the Parret mouth 
the Ivel mouth, confusing one stream with the other. 
But below the bridge, at Langport, the combined waters 
have always been called the JParret. After the Con- 
quest Somerton manor was given by Henry I to 
W illiam Lon^speye, the husband of '^ Fair Rosamund " 
Clifford, which William Longspeye, we are told, 
^* erected at Somerton an abbey of nuns the which was 
suppressed by Pope John upon occasion of sending 
newes into Frawnce, nowe the Parishe Churche of 
that towne,*' What the particular act of treachery 
was we are not told, but it was Kin^ Henry V who 
suppressed the abbey *'for the building of Shene 
(Surrey) and Svon," hating all " privy e espyes for the 
French Kyng.' 

At Somerton the French King John was confined 
as a prisoner after the battle of Agincourt and his 
sword was once the trophy of an English knight, one 
of the Warres of Hestercombe. Perhaps the French 
King may have been allowed during his captivitv to 
hunt Somerton Warren for buck or hare. The hare 
was a beast of the forest in Somerton Warren, as will 
appear in more than one Inquisition. 

Further, this membrum of the " Baronia Forestae " 
was linked very closely with Newton Regis, or Newton 
Forestariorum, in North Petherton, the scene of King 
Alfred's frolick. This appears in the Testa de Neville, 
a document of later date (c. 1300) than Domesday, in 
which Hamme is described as belonging to the manor 
of Somerton and held *M?^^ servicium Foreste." 

In his account of the Hundred of Somerton CoUinson, 
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the county historian, remarks: '^Here was formerly 

a Boyal Warren the custody of which belonged to a 

certam messuage within the manor of Newton-Forester 

in the Hundr^ of North Petherton and was held < 

jointly with the five Forests in the county." (vol, iii, 

p. 181). The nanie of this messuage was *^ Windin- 

reid Mead," supposed to be not far from " Bay Mead," 

if not identical with it. 

In North Petherton Robert de Odburville held a 
^^mansio quae vocatur Melecome," which was in all 
probability the ^^ caput Baronise," held in capite per 
serjantiam.^ There are two places in the parish of 
North Petherton which are both called Melcome ; 
Boomer, or West Melcome, a portion of the Halswell 
or Tynte property, lying close to King's Cliff and the 
valley which runs up towards the spurs of the Quan- 
tock Hills, down which the Petherton brook finds its 
way. West Melcome possesses a farmhouse to this 
day, but Melcome (Paulet), just below it (which must 
have been East Melcome), is only marked by the re- 
mains of an old Columbarium, or dovecot, and a few 
farm buildings. It is easy, however, to see that here 
also was the site of a dwelling-house. 

At Domesday the king had in demesne ^* 1 plough- 
land, 10 bordarii or cottagers, 3 cows and 40 sheep and 
1 mill." This mill is probably that still known as 
Melcome Mills, a little lower down the North Petherton 
brook. In the church itself of North Petherton we 
surely find a certain sign of the former importance of 
Melcome in what is known as the ^* Melcome aisle," 
not a mere chantry but a substantial part of the whole 
fabric. People in Petherton are often at a loss to ac- 
count for the fact that the villagers and dwellers close 
to the present somewhat deserted site of Melcome, 
have church accommodation of an exceptional kind. 
One former ratepayer, although he did not live exactly 

1. Extract Ezon. Domesday '*Robertu8 de Otborvilla habet 
nnam manaionem qa» vocatnr Melecome quam tennit Saricins die 
quo Bex Edwardus f uit vivas et mortuns et reddit gildom pro una 
virff. et dim. hanc potest arare I carruoa et dim. 

Ibi habet Bex nmim carruoam in dominio et 10 bordarios et 3 
vaocas et 40 ovet et 1 molend. qon vaL xii den. p. a. et x aoras 
nemuscuU et val. xv sol. Quando Bex reoepit val. tantundem. 
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in Melcome itself, but in an adjoining place called 
** Shovel," used to have a right to a seat in Melcome 
aisle, not due to the fact of his living in *^ Shovel," 
but because of some qualification derived from Mel- 
come Mills. This is one proof amongst many how 
long local customs survive. 

Again, that Melcome and Boomer were very ancient 
manors of North Petherton appears in the act of 1795 
for dividing and inclosing Northmoor, the great com- 
mon to the west of North Petherton Church. In that 
document Lady Ann Tynte, of Halswell, is said to 
have owned certain portions of the Moor (Nos. 451 
and 458) in respect of the soil of King's Clift and 
Boomer, or West Melcome. The Maunsell or Mansell 
family, of whom twenty generations had lived in 
North Petherton, according to the historian, CoUinson, 
writing in 1790, claimed old manorial privileges on 
this common, and it seems probable that they first ob- 
tained them through the marriage of Philip de Mansell 
with a daughter of Sir Hugh d Auberville. 

Belonging to Melcome was the old manor of Bur, 
or Bower, at the date of Domesday. In old deeds 
Bur appears as a somewhat subdivided property, viz. : 
« East,^ « West " and " South Bower." It belonged 
to King Edward the Confessor and was held by 
Robert de Odborvile. To one portion of it was added 
a virgate of land at Domesday '^ of the king's farm in 
Peret." The original manor of Bur, or Bower, is 
West Bower, a romantic old spot, reputed to have been 
the birth-place of Lady Jane Seymour, and remark- 
able for its Norman architecture and Norman mould- 
ings, still visible, and the old Columbarium or pigeon 
house made of " cob."^ 

It appears that Saricius in the time of King Ed- 
ward held Bur, or Bower, as well as Melcome. 

Further west, in the Hundred of West Kingsbury, 
not far from the town of Milverton, Robert de Od- 
burville held Welesford, or Wellesford (Welshford), 
now known as a hamlet in the parish of Langford- 

1. Walsoin (Walter de Donai) habet nnaoi manaionem qum 
Tocator Bar qns pertinet ad Meleoome maosionem Robert! de Od- 
Imrvile. — Exon. ]>omeiday. 
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Budville. This is a parish and Tillage on the river 
Tone and on the road leading to Wiveliscombe (Wills- 
combe). Not far off is the range of the Brendon 
Hills, and adjoining it is a fortified place known as 
Badielton, or Bathielton. In the Inquisitio Gheldi, 
Somerset, Robert de Odburville is said to ^^ hold three 
yard-lands freely of the king." 

In the west country the most significant possession 
which Robert de Odburvile held from the forest point 
of view was Withypool, on Exmoor. In Domesday it 
runs thus: ^^The same Robert holds half a hide in 
WidepoUe. Three Foresters held it equally in the 
time of King Edward. The arable is four Carucates, 
for which Robert paid twenty shillings to the king's 
farm at Winesford. Now it is proved to be Tain land 
(t.e. Thaneland)." 

The names of the three foresters were Dodo, Almar, 
and Godric. The first-named is interesting from the 
fact that he is described in Domesday as a Saxon 
Thane holding " Stawe," ue. that part of Stowey which 
is now represented by Dodington, t>. the town of the 
family of Dodo. Further, it is recorded that ^' Robert 
de Odburvile held one yard land which Dodo held 
freely in the time of King Edward. This was added 
to Dulverton the king's manor. Now it is adjudged 
to be Thane Land. It is worth ten shillings." This 
property would have been somewhere near Dulverton, 
perhaps a place called Whiteholehames, or HoUams, 
m the ^' Nomina Villarum " (1315), as this property is 
there found to belong to the Forester-in-Fee and his 
representatives, who inherited part of the Odburvile 
barony. 

Mr. Eyton, in his Domesday Survey of Somerset 
(vol. i, p. 202) has the following note under WidepoUa, 
i.e. Withypoole : 

^' Of Rooert de Otburville's tenancy here Domesday 
aays, ^' de ist& terra solebat Rotbertus reddere xx soUdos 
de firma Praeposito Regis de Winesforde et modo est 
deracionata ad Teglanda. A lawsuit had recently 
determined Withypoole to be Tegn land (Thane land), 
that is, Robert de Otburvile was to pay no more rent, 
but to hold Mn capite per serjantiam* (?>. the ser- 
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jantj of the forest). His Saxon predecessors at 
\V ithjpoole, viz. : Dodo, Almar and U-odric had evi- 
dently been Royal Foresters and their land had been 
Tegnland, as opposed to Beeveland or land on which a 
Rent was payable to some Reeve or officer of the 
Crown. There are many similar appearances in 
Domesday of recent questions and of settlement of the 
d'Otburvile's estate and position." 

The Norman organisation was different from that of 
the Saxon kings in this matter of Forest administration. 
In Edward the Confessor's time there wer^ several 
Forestarii : now their place and duty were taken by 
one official owing a feudal service direct to the Crown. 
It will be shown that this Forest Barony was connected 
very closely with Williton Hundred. 

Of the other two Forestarii, Almar appears as the 
holder of Wootton (Courtney), under Dunkery, in the 
Exmoor country, during the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. He also held part of Stowey, and was a 
close neighbour of Dodo Forestarius. He also held 
High Ham, close to Nether Ham, at Somerton. God- 
ric may have been of the Saxon royal family, as his 
name appears in an old Peterborough charter, dated 
1060, in connection with **King Harold, Queen Ed- 
dida, Harold and Tosti." Harold held Dulverton ^* in 
dominio," and Tosti held Winsf ord. Godric " venator " 
is in the Dorset Domesday at Mere. 

In the king's manor of Alsebruge, or Axbridge, 
Robertus de Odburvile held half a vireate of land 
which had been of the ^^ dominica terra, ' ue. the de- 
mesne of King Edward.^ This was a small property, 
and the result of a new arrangement at the time of the 
Domesday Survey. 

We are now in a position to sum up briefly the chief 
membra of the famous Forest Baronia of Somerset, 
known as the barony of Odburvile, or Ambrevile. 
They were conveniently situated for the oversight of 
the lorests themselves and for the purposes of hunting. 
First, at Wearne and at Nether Hamme, Robert de 

]. I>e ipso numeriok ie. AlMbnig|e, eft abUto di'midift Tirgaia 
tarn oiuB fait de dominioa terra Re^ EdwardL Robertna de Ot- 
bargoue tenet et 15 denarioe valet. 

B 
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Odburvile would be near to the ancient Warren of 
Somerton and the king*8 woods and preserves in North 
Curry and Kingsbury East : nor would Selwood be a 
great distance. At W ellisibrd, or Welshford, near Mil- 
yerton, he would be close to Brendon and all the rojal 
forest preserves that might extend through the Hun- 
dred of Kingsbury West, stretching from Milvertun to 
the Quantock UiUs. On Exmoor the possession of 
Withy pool manor and Hawkridge and Exton, together 
with the mansio of Dodo Forestarius, near Dulverton, 
would be convenient for the oversight of the wide 
ranges of Exmoon 

His parcel of ground at Axbridge would be near 
Cheddar and Mendip. But, apparentlj, the most im- 
portant place of all in those days, from the point of 
view of forest administration, and also for hawking, 
fowling and fishing as well as hunting, would be Mel- 
come, in North jPetherton, the ^^ Caput Baronise." 
Under the altered aspect of the country it is very 
difficult to imagine this now ; but what richer preserve 
for buck and stag could have been found than wild 
imreclaimed Petherton, what more favoured spots in 
a hunter's eye than the deep oak glades of Neroche on 
one side — not too far from Newton Forester and New- 
ton Court — ^and the Quantock Hills on the other ! 

It may be noted that in the eighteenth century there 
was a Barony of Melcombe, or Melcombe Regis, in 
Dorset, held for a short time by Bubb Dodington* 
This, of course, was quite a difierent title. 

Historically, Petherton took the precedence every 
waj, as ma7 ^e inferred from the notices given alreadj 
of its importance as a Saxon resort. Here, then, w^ 
a Saxon " Derescherde," or deorf aid, ue. a deer's-yard 
or deer-fold, as well as a large forest outside. In the 
regular Forest Perambulations both are well defined 
and the limits are clear to this very day. 

Besides the forest baron, Robertus de Odburvile, 
there was Anschitil, the royal parcarius or park-keeper. 
He was by no means an unimportant personage in the 
early annals of North Petherton. He lived within a 
mile or so of Melcome itself, and besides holding New- 
ton Forester, which was a hide of land, he held also 
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Honibere (Herdeneberie), a hide of land, and Midel- 
tone, a hide of land. 

There were also two mansiones on the northern slope 
of Dousborough on the Quantocks, falling under 
Whitleigh Hundred and lying in Holford parish, which 
were always considered as appanages to Petherton 
Park and " Newton Forestariorum ; t.e?. Newhall and 
Corewell, or Currill. They are both easily identified, 
although Newhall is simply a collection of sheds and 
linhays, like the great Melcome-Powlet itself now. 
Currill has sunk down to a small collection of cottages 
around the old well or spring there. In former days 
the tenants owed a service to Petherton Park, to oe 
paid at fawning season when the woods were swept, 
and the service having been commuted into a money 
payment, still survives as a land tax of eighteen shill- 
ings yearly to the rate collector of North Petherton. 
Both Newhall and Currill are close to the old residence 
of Dodo Forestarius, and may possibly have been part 
of the pre-Domesday property, as Dodington is not 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey. 

This forest organisation by William the Conqueror, 
and the creation of a forest barony in Somerset, may 
prompt the enquiry whether the scheme was connected 
with some larger royal plan on the part of the Norman 
Conqueror. Did he ever think of succeeding to 
Somerton as a residence ? Fond of the ^^ tall deer '' 
as he was, did William the Conqueror wish to keep up 
the tradition of the Saxon hunting progresses from 
Corfe Castle to Exmoor ? or even further westward ? 
King John, as the sequel will show, was fond of 
Somerset as a sporting region, and the country of Al- 
fred had a peculiar fascination for him. Before King 
William enlarged the ** Forest of Itchen " and made 
the New Forest in Hampshire, he may possibly have 
thought that, in the vast woodlands stretching through 
Dorset and Somerset, he had a wide enough region for 
his hunting prowess. Some thought of making royal 
hunting towns, if not of utilising royal residences al- 
ready at hand in Somerset, may have crossed his mind. 
In and around North Petherton, and never far re- 
moved from this part of Somerset, there arose a knot 
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of court oflScials holding land in the Domesday Survey. 
Bobertus de Odburville is described as ^^Serviens 
Begis," and, presumably, in close personal attendance 
upon the king. 

Hunfridus Camerarius, or Humphrey the Chamber- 
lain, held two manors in Curi or Curry *^ de Bege," 
which are Curry Bivel and Curry Malet, in the 
yicinity of Langport and not far from North Petherton. 
He also held Babecari, close to Somerton. The family 
of D'Erleigh succeeded Hunfridus Camerarius in this 
manor, and were lords of North Petherton, Puriton 
and Michael Church. Part of Somerton was called 
Somerton-Erle, and it was always handed down that 
this family held this property by the Scrjeanty of 
being the King's Chamberlain, and pouring water 
upon his hands on his birth-day. In the Somerset 
Fleas (S. B. S., vol. ii, p. 258), under the manor of 
Somerton, there is mention of land called Hyseland 
(House land?), which had escheated to Henry III. 
Originally it had been given by the Empress Matilda, 
the avia or ancestress of Henry III, to one Osa who 
was her lotrix, ue. washer or laundry-woman. Gerard 
(p. 230) says that Herbert Makerel held this land in 
Somerton afterwards by descent. Hunfridus is surely 
the Hunfridus mentioned in connection with the de 
Falaise and de Courcy families in an old Stoke Courcy 
Charter preserved at Eton College : 

" Confirmation by William son of William de Curci 
by consent of Gundrea his wife and his heirs to the 
Church of S. Mary at Lonley and the monks thereof, 
of the grants of his ancestors, viz : William de Falesia, 
his great-grandfather and William the son of Hum- 
phrey (filius Hunfredi) and William de Curci his 
grandfather and William his father, including a hide 
of land and the Church of S. Andrew of Stoke (Stoke 
Courcy) and the advowsons of the Church of Uttona 
(Wootton Courtenaj^") and Lilstock. Witnesses Wil- 
uam his nephew, William de Begni (de Begina), Hugh 
Butler (Pincema), William de Bainville, William de 
Chaudet, Seward the priest, William de Staninges/' 
(Twelfth Century). 

Historically, this confirmation is very interesting as 
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it brings together the de Falaise, the de Courcj 
families, and shows also the place of Hunfredus. The 
iteration of the *^ Williams ' is remarkable and points 
to a connection with the Conqueror. We know that 
the de Courcj family claimed William de Falaise as a 
lineal ancestor, as descended from the Viscount of 
Bajons, in Normandy, the only son of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, the uncle of WiUiam the Conqueror. 
A Sybil de Falaisia, who married Baldwin de Boilers, 
was King William's niece. There was a royal con- 
nection between the Conqueror and the families above- 
mentioned. Then, in the above ^^ Confirmation," there 
is mention of Hugh Butler, ue. Pincerna, the king's 
cup-bearer. These Butlers, who held under the de 
Courcy family, appear as signatories in Stoke Courcy 
documents, figuring afterwards as Irish adventurers 
with the great John de Courcy. So, also, do the 
Pohers, or Poers. Hugh Butler appears as a witness 
to an early deed giving Holford Church to Stoke 
Courcy (see S.A.P., vol. xliii). 

In the Liber Niger Scaccarii it is said in the Carta 
Willielmi de Curci that William himself was "Dapi- 
fer,*' or cup-bearer to the king, an office held by nis 
father and grandfather before him. In the days of 
the Empress Matilda, Robert de Courcy was in con- 
stant personal attendance upon her by virtue of an 
hereditary position. Holding under the Stoke Courcy 
barony was a Willielmus de Kegina (Begny), who 
looks like an officer of the queen, and the de Regny 
family held lands at Goathurst and North Petherton 
at a very early date. John the Hostiarius or Porter 
of the Conqueror, owned as his portion Weekburgh, 
or Wigborough, in South Petherton and Chilton 
Trivet, Hunstile and Idstock, close to Cannington, a 
serjeanty that lasted up to 23 Elizabeth, if not later.^ 

Ansger Coquus, or the cook, was rewarded with the 
manors of Lulcstock, or Lilstock, near Stoke Courcy, 
being the Little Stoke, joined ecclesiastically and 
otherwise with " Stoke," the original name of Stoke 

1. Qerard, p. 111. Weekburgh with land in Pe^enesae and 
Chilton held of the king in petty serjeanty " per aervitinm essendi 
oatiarina anle Domini Begia/' 
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Courcy, before the de Courcy family succeeded to it. 
ADsger also held Goathurst adjoining North Petherton. 
Mr. Eyton, in his Domesday Survey, suggests that 
Ansger Coquus "probably followed the Court." If 
so his property of Goathurst suggests that the ^' Curia " 
of the king was not far oif. Ansger Focarius (fouuer), 
hearth-keeper in the royal hall, was rewarded with 
lands in Chilton and Durleigh, close to Bridgwater, 
Siwoldeston, or Sheerston, in North Petherton itself, 
Michael Church a small manor and parish islanded in 
North Petherton. Siwoldeston was part of the domain 
of the Saxon Siwold " accipitrarius," i.e. the king's 
hawker. Mr. Eyton remarks that " the site of Anso^er's 
estates suggests that the site of the king's hau, at 
North Petherton, may have been the sphere of his 
actions." Could this have been the Newton Court of 
the King Alfred Ballad ? 

It is at least remarkable that the chamberlain, the 
dapifer, the pincerna, the parcarius, or even the 
humbler cook, hearth-keeper and door-keeper should 
all be rewarded with lands in close proximity in the 
valley of the Parret. 

In North Petherton Church there is an ancient 
gallery on the south side above the south door, where 
tradition has it that, centuries ago, kings came to 
worship with all their retinue, and it may be no ex- 
travagant surmise to think that King William wor- 
shipped here in this ancient church of S. Mary by the 
river Parret, From another point of view, and this a 
strategic one^ this very river of old was a convenient 
water-way to take the king and his troops to further 
adventures in South Wales. It was in 1068, only two 
years after the battle of Senlac, that King William 
was hunting in the Forest of Dean when he heard of 
the great revolt against his rule. 

At certain times King William must have had 
occasion to give special attention to Dorset and Som- 
erset. Here in these counties, so closely connected 
together by a common sheriff for a number of years, 
was a loyal Saxon centre by tradition and association. 
Edward the Confessor was chosen king by the great 
Council at Gillingham, close to Sherborne, in 1042. 



A Domesday Forest Barony. ^^ 

It was to the Yallej of the Parret, and to the Island 
of Flat Holm that Gjtha fled for refuge, as to a 
friendly spot, after the fall of Exeter in 1067-8 : it 
was along the shores of the Severn sea, and especiallj 
up the Severn and Parret rivers, that the sons of 
Harold made their last desperate forays, coming over 
in ships from Ireland. The Conqueror may have 
been impelled to make more than one hunting expedi- 
tion to the forests of Dorset and Somerset, taking his 
court with him, and strengthening his rule by a com- 
bined military and hunting campaign. After William 
1^8 death, Henry I visited Gilhngham, and John was 
there sometimes twice a year from the fifth to the 
fifteenth year of his reign. 

Forest lands are invariably the refuge of the de- 
feated, and if King William could succeed in estab- 
lishing a Forest Barony in Somerset, with all the 
forest functionaries and officials, he could drive a 
wedge into the Saxon resistance and isolate the wes- 
tern counties of Devon and Cornwall. 



The Norman Period. 



HE SaxoDS were destioed to experience the 
severitieB of the Norman for^ code for 
amaj ^Derations, and nowhere more than 
in the West of England. The New Forest 
was made at the expense of thirtj-siz 
mother churches, to ear nothing of the chapels de- 
pendent upon them. When King Kuiris was silled in 
that forest " Anglic^ Ychene (Itchen) dicta," and 
Henry, the nephew of the Conqueror " e filio Roberto," 
was caught Ulce Absalom in a tree and met bis end, 
the Saxons read into these tragic accidents signs of 
the Divine wrath. It was this note of righteous retri- 
bution that John of Salisbury so often sounds. Wil- 
liam Bufus, it was said, would hang a man for killing 
a doe and would fine him twenty solidi — an enormous 
sum in those days — for killing a hare, and ten solidi 
for killing a rabbit. Henry I, in his public anim- 
adversions made little difference between cervicida 
and homicidal, i.e. killers of deer and men, and it 
was a crime to make nooses and to snare birds or 
even to attract them by calls, i.e. " aUicere modis rel 
fistulis." 

The policy of forest organisation, which was dis- 
played in the creation of a Forest Barony for Somerset 
at Domesday, was illustrated in a wider sphere by the 
creation of a master-forester, or chief justice, of all the 
royal forests of England. One of the earliest of these 
tiflicials was Alan de Neville (c. 1166-1 175). Alan de 
Neville was succeeded by Kobertus filius Bernard!, i.e. 
Kobert Fitz-Bemard, who died in 1184. His name 
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appears in a Wells charter as a witness in a deed, ac- 
cording to which Reginald, bishop of Bath, was entitled 
to keep his own packs of dogs for hunting, ^^ per totam 
Sumerset," through the whole of Somerset as his pre- 
decessors before him* This charter was given at 
Clarendon in Wilts. Another charter, similar to this, 
dated 1189, is given in fuller terms. The bishop is to 
have the right to take all beasts of the chace excepting 
stag and hind, buck and doe, throughout Somerset, and 
also whatever beast escaped out of his parks and in- 
closures he had a right to follow it. (Historical MSS. 
Commission, Wells, p. 8.) 

The name of a Robert Fitz-Bernard appears in the 
Testa de Neville, in connection with Nether-Hamme, 
near Somerton, the property which, as above stated, 
formed part of the Forest Barony of Somerset. The 
extract runs thus : " The Hundred of Somerton. The 
Lord King father of King Henry, King of England 
gave to Robertus son of Bernard Uamme which lately 
appertained to the Forestership-in-Fee which Williel- 
mus de Wrotham lately held by the service of the 
Forest." This is instructive, so far as it seems to in- 
timate that part, anyhow, of the office of Robert de 
Odburvile, the original Forest Baron of Somerset, was 
entrusted to a son, probably, of the Master Forester 
of England. 

After the death of Fitz-Bernard, in 1184, Kin? 
Henry II issued the famous ^^ Assize of Woodstock, 
beginning ^* This is the Assize of our Lord Henry the 
King, son of Matilda, in England, concerning his 
forest and hunting, by the advice and assent of his 
Archbishops, Bishops and Barons, Earls and nobles of 
England." (Appendix D). 

Here was a great landmark in Norman Forest Law, 
and its basis was conceived on the strictest and most 
uncompromising Norman principles. It was a terrible 
responsibility to live '^ infra metas Forestae," ue. 
witnin the limits of the forest and under the forest 
laws. Huge acres of land were brought under a forest 
code which had especial courts and justices and 
punished trivial offences with loss of life or limb. Far 
different was it from the Saxon rule* 
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Some have thought that the Norman Forest Law 
was based to some extent upon the *^ Constitutions of 
Canute." Authorities differ much on this point, but 
the late Professor Freeman thought that these consti- 
tutions were a forgery and designed to shelter harsh 
legislation by invoking the name of Canute, and with 
this opinion the late Bishop Stubbs was inclined to 
agree.^ However, they have been quoted by Sharon 
Turner, Ellis, Kemble, Lappenberg, and reproduced by 
Spelman in his well-known Glossary. It may be said 
that there is a note of harshness about them which is 
at variance with the spirit of the Saxon kings. It is 
hardly possible to think of Edward the Confessor as^ 
sanctioning a law which inflicted a very heavy fine 
upon a freeman who, either by chance or of set pur- 
pose, caused a beast of the forest to run so that it 
panted (anhelare). Or, in the case of a serf, which in- 
flicted the penalty of scourging. 

In the Code itself the expressions ^* Episcopi Ab- 
bates et Barones " seem to condemn the Constitutions 
as an anachronism, the term Barones surely belonging 
to Norman times. The expressions in the Code itself 
of " viridis et veneris," i.e. vert and venery, and "boscus 
et sub-boscus," ue. wood and underwood, are more 
familiar as Norman than Saxon terms. 

The assize of Woodstock throws light upon another 
and important step in the organisation of the forests of 
England. Instead of one jurisdiction and one master 
forester and justice, there were two, one for the forests 
this side of Trent and another for those beyond. Jus- 
ticiaries were appointed with full powers to hear and 
determine all cases of Forest Law, courts were held 
every three years at different centres by justices itiner- 
ant, i.e. in Eyre. In Somerset, the places of meeting 
were Wells, Ilchester, Somerton, ana LangporL 

The progress of Forest Reform was slow. By the 
terms of Magna Carta, King John promised to dis- 
afforest all the forests which had been afforested in his 
time, together with the banks made to protect them. 
(Magna Carta, Capita, 47-48). 

1. Constitutioiial Hiftoiy i, 200. 
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The reign of Henrj III marked an epoch in Forest 
Law. In 1217, and during the king's minority, the 
Carta de Foresta, the original of which is kept in Dur- 
ham Cathedral, was first promulgated. It was upon , 
this document that the subsequent Perambulations of j 
the Forests, held in 1279 and 1298, were based, the 
first and most important clause running as follows : | 
'^ In the first place, let all the Forests which King 
Henry (ii) our grandfather afibrested be viewed by- 
good and legal men, and if he afforested any Boscus 
other than his own to the injury of the owner, let them 
all be disafforested. And if he afforested any Boscus 
of his own let it remain Forest, the commonage of the 
herbage and other customs being left to the users." 
The interval between the Charter of the Forest and ,\ 

the Perambulations was a long one, and it appears \ ; 
from an entry in the Close Rolls of 1299 that King )' 
Edward I had ordered them to be taken because it 
had got about that he did not intend to keep Magna 
Carta or the Carta Forestse. There was cause to 
complain, as Henrv III is said to have cancelled the 
** view " after it had been in force only two years 
(1225-1227). 

In December, 1219, seven sets of justices were ap- 
pointed to enquire what forests ought to be disafforested 
m seven groups of counties, and a letter sent to the 
bishop of Salisbury by the king, runs thus '} "Know ye 
that we have appointed you together with the venerable 
Father Jocelyn Bishop of Bath and our beloved and 
faithful subjects the Earl of Salisbury (or him whom the 
said earl may appoint in his place) and William Brewer 
and William de Neville to make an Inquisition in the 
Counties of Dorset and Somerset and Wiltshire what 
Forests have been afforested by Dominus John, King, 
our Father, and what Bosci were placed by the same 
infra Regardum and what Bosci were extra Regardum 
A and likewise what Bosci were placed by the same in 
'- defensujn. And what Forests the Sheriffs Castellani . 
"ftnd others our Ballivi hold besides the Forests which 
^ the Foresters-in-Fee hold. And what Forests were 

1. Tani6r*B " Pleas of the Forest," p. xcviii Selden Society. 
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afforested bj Kin^ Henry our grandfather in the time 
of Alan de Neville by the will of the King or by the 
will of others his Forestarii." By the " Regard " of the 
forest is meant the viewing of it, and also the compass 
of it, and the Begarder was that officer of the forest 
whose duty it was to view it. ^* Def ensa " was a park 
or place fenced in for deer, and if applied to Bosci or 
woods, the phrase *^ in defensum " would mean that 
they were preserved and fell under the Forest Code.^ 

" Where can von say in any manner age 
That ever God defended marriage ? " 

— Chaucer. 

The officers placed on this Forest Commission were 
well known in Somerset. Joceline Trotman, or Joce- 
line of Wells, was a native of the cathedral citv and 
a great contributor to the glories of the cathedral 
(1205-1244). William Brewer (so called from Bruera, 
i.e. heath, because his father, Henry, was taken up, so 
Gerard informs us, amongst the heath in the J^ew 
Forest, by Henry II, as he was hunting) was, of course, 
one of the most noted barons of King John's reign, 
and lived at Bridgwater Castle. 

William de Neville (probably a descendant of Alan 
de Neville above mentioned) was one of that family of 
Nevilles who reigned at Stoke Courcy Castle. Joan, 
the eldest daughter of Alicia de Courcy, and co-heiress 
of Margaret, married Hugh de Neville, and took with 
her as her dower the ^^ capital Lordship of Stoke 
Courcy." This Hugh de Neville was called " the 
elder," and was Chief Justice of the Forests of Eng- 
land, south of Trent, 1224. He was a great belief actor 
to the Prior of Stoke Courcy, and gave him the 
Church of S. Andrew, with all the tithes of his land 
in the parish, the tithes of Badway in Cannington, the 
tithes of Wyton, or Williton, and also the tithes of the 
vill of Stoke Courcy. In addition, he gave the prior's 
cattle pasture with his own cattle, and wood and logs 
in the wood which is called Cantok, or Quantock, i.e. 
in the parish of Overstowey. He had idso received 

1. One old meaning of ' ' defend " was ** to prohibit. ** 
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from King Bichard the Hundred of Cannington, up to 
that date a Royal Hundred.^ 

There is an interesting note about Hugh de Neville 
in Gerard's account of Heathfield Columbers : 

"It was the inheritance of the Nevills of which 
family some were famous, as Hugh de Novilla who in 
a neere place to his person attended King Bichard the 
First whilst he was warring in the Holy Land and 
there slew a lion bj driving an arrow first into his 
breast and then with his sword, and this was the cause 
he used in his scale a man armed at all points in mail 
brandishing his sword in his right hand and with his 
left grasping the throate of a Ijon rampant against 
him as high as his shoulders : in the circumference I 
saw Sigillum Hugonis de Novilla. This was annexed 
to a deed by which he gave certain lands in the wild 
mores that is Cantoke Hills (Quantock) adjoining for 
Boe were they called, unto Hugh Barell, which deed 
with the confirmation of his sonne John, of whom I 
shall by and by speak I found amongst the evidence 
of my loving friend Thomas Lyte of Lites-Cary, 
Esquire, who of his courtesie lent them and more unto 
me of which I have made much use. 

"To retume — Kin^ Bichard as Hoveden tells me, 
made this Hugo NoviUa Proto Forester or Chief Jus- 
tice of all the forests in England, as one most fitt for 
it, for seeing he could tame the king of beasts noe 
doubt he was able to protect the rest of which his late 
recited action I remember I have read this rhyming 
verse : 

Viribus Hugonis vires periere leonis, 

" His sonwTohn de Novilla inherited his fathers estate 
and offices m the year 1249 he was questioned for 



1. Grant by Hugo de Neville by consent of his son and heir 
John, to the monks of Stoke Conrcy of the Church of S. Andrew of 
Stoke Conrcy the whole tithe of the Parish, two parts of the tithe of 
WilUton. two parts of the tithe of Lilstock, the whole tithe of Tyen- 
ton and certain rights of pasture in a wood called Cantoo (Qaantock) 
and the chaplaincy of his household. Witnesses, Sir WiUiam de 
Nevill, Sir John de Reigny, Sir Walter de Lagrave, Sir Philip de 
Banton (Bampton?), Geon«y Chandel, Adam de Bere, and four 
others. 
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divers traDgressions against and omissions of the 
Forest Laws." 

John de Neville had the custody of the forest be- 
tween the bridges of Stamford and Oxford for his life 
bj the grant of his father, Hugh, who also held it for 
life. John made fine with the king for having the 
bailiwick by three hundred marcs, July^ Jl,234, as we 
learn from the Forest Pleas. 

On 22nd May, 1238, John Biset was appointed jus- 
tice of the forest south of Trent. Matthew Paris 
calls him ^^Proto forestarius/' also ^^summus Anglie 
Forestarius," also ^^ summus justiciarius foreste."^ In 
modern times the name is reminiscent of Fenwick 
Bisset, the former popular master of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds, who did so much to reintroduce 
staghunting on the Quantock Hills. 

In 1242 Reginald de Mohun, the second of that 
name, was appointed to the office. Henry III gave 
him free-warren on his manor of Dunster and leave 
to hunt hares, foxes, wild cata^and other animals in all 
the kingT^forests in the county of Somerset.' This 
concession is similar to one that appears amongst the 
"roles Gascons" in 1243, in accordance with which 
the king gave leave to ** Herbert, son of Matthew, to 
hunt and catch the hare, fox, wolf and cat (lupum et 
catum) in all the royarforestsT*"^ 

By Letters Patent, dated 1st September, 1256, 
Bobert Waleran was appointed steward of the Sng^s 
forests south of Trent. He had succeeded Hugh de 
Neville as lord of Stoke Courcy castle, with whom the 
male line came to an end. In the parish of Stoke 
Courcy and in the tything and hamlet of Stolford, the 
name of Waleran still seems to live in "Waldron's 
Marsh" (3a. 2r. 24p.) and in Waldron's and Bisden 
Marshes (10a. 2r. 17 p.), a reminder of the great proto 
forestarius of the reign of Heniy III. The Waleran 
family came to an end in John Waleran, an idiot,' his 
estates being given into the custody of Bobert Fitz- 

1. Select Pleas, Selden, pp. xiv-xv. 

2. '* DuuBter and its Lords,'* by Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, p. 9. 

3. Calendar Patent Rolls, March 12tli, 1308. 
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pajne, lord steward of the household of- Edward II, 
from whom the manor of Wjke Fitzpayne, in Stoke 
Courcj, the manor of Bodwaj Fitzpayne., in Can- 
nington, Cheddon Fitzpajne and Staple Fitzpayne, 
both near Taunton, received their second name. 

A successor to Robert Waleran in the office of 
justice of the forest this side Trent was Roger le| 
Strange. In the Close Rolls, May 5, 1264, there is^ 
an entry in the form of an order from the king to him 
to allow John Gifibrd, of Bromesfeud, i.e. Broomfield, 
to take five harts in the forest of Mendip and five 
harts in the wood of Peri tone (Petherton) within that 
forest, i.e. of Petherton. This is a direct proof that 
the lordly stag roamed in Petherton Park and Forest 
in the days of the Edwards. 

In another way the reign of Henry III (1216-1272) 
was remarkable for the number of grants of free- | 
warren granted to subjects. This would mean in 
many cases a diminution of the privileges of the old '' 
forest areas and their purlieus. In 1228, Hugh de 
Neville obtained a grant of free-warren and free- 
chace in the whole royalty of Stoke Courcy. This, 
of course, would include not only what is known as 
Stoke Courcy but that part of W yke Tything which 
lies on the Quantock Hills in Over Stowey parish. 
In 32 Henry III, Philip Columbers, lord of Stowey, 
obtained a licence to make a park at Stowey and to 
have free-warren in all his lands of Stowey and Honi- 
bere. The park at Nether Stowey was four miles in 
compass in 1569. In 41 Henry III the bishop of 
Bath and Wells obtained a grant of free-warren in all 
lands at Bishop^s Lydeard on the Quantocks, which 
would include Lydeard Hill. 

To quote another and somewhat later instance of 
free-warren on the Quantocks, King Edward II, at the 
instance of his beloved cousin, Thomas, earl of Lan- 
caster, granted to John de Meriet and his heirs for 
ever a charter of free-warren in all their demesne 
lands of Hestercombe along the southern slopes of the 
Quantocks, and not far from the limits of Petherton : 
also at Combe Flory, to the west of the Quantocks, 
and, close by, Leigh Flory, or Pyleigh, in the parish 



i I 
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of L jdeard S. Lawrence ; also in Est Caplond near 
the forest of Neroche. 

The former forest region of Quantock was hunted 
by the lanSnowners, whether churchmen or laymen, 
holding especial privileges, provided that no infringe- 
ment was made on the forests or Dominici Bosci, i.e. 
royal covert^ of the king. What happened in one part 
of England happened elsewhere, and these grants led 

\\ the way to final disafforestation. 

Henry L'Orti, of Curry Rivel, and his son, the first. 
by obtaining from Henry III licence to impark land 
and woods to be exempt from regard of the neighbouring 
forest of Neroche, and the latter by subsequently pro- 
curing from Edward a charter of free-warren over all 
his demesne lands, prove how the process of. a ttri tion 
of royal forest preserves went on. It is to the reign 
of Henry III that we must trace the beginning of 
many old baronial and manorial parks. A certain 
revenue accrued to the Crown in each case, whilst the 
actual area of forest land was kept intact. 

It is the king's officials who now, by a curious 
change of circumstances, keep up the traditional 
severity of the old forest code and afflict their neigh- 
bours. Peter de Neville, in the reign of Henry III, 
is accused of a great number of extortions and in- 
justices. To give one example of his cruelty : at the 
Kutland Forest Court (1269) he "imprisoned Peter, 
son of Constantine, of Liddington, for two days and 
two nights at Allexton and bound him with iron chains 
on suspicion of having taken a rabbit in Eastwood. 
The prisoner gave the jailor twopence to permit him 
to sit upon a certain bench in tne goal of the said 
Peter which is full of water at the bottom." The 
catalogue of Peter Neville's numerous exactions is 
given in the Pleas of the Forest, published by the 

I Selden Society. The barons were not to be trusted 

! with the large powers delegated to them by the king : 

' nor, indeed, were the churchmen. 

At the parliament of King Henry III, held in 
1248, there were great complaints that the king's 
commissioner, Robert Passelewe, bishop of Chichester, 
had in his commission to enquire into cases of forest 
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eDcroachments, exercised great seyeritj. In the words 
of the annalist : ^^he undid many of the King's subjects, 
filled the King's treasury and had gotten himself a 
Bishopric. In 1244, as Archdeacon he had advised 
fines to be raised bj an inquisition into the state of the 
Koyal Forests." (Matthew Paris). 

King Edward I (1272), in his great Carta libertatum 
Anglise, decreed that no-one should lose life or limb 
for forest offences. But, of course, the one great 

{>ractical step was that by which the limits of the 
brests were defined once and for all, and their huge 
areas diminished bj the view of lawful men and a 
qualified jury, in 1279 and 1298. 

At the same time, there was probably less strictness 
in keeping up exclusive right of hunting in the forests. 
In 1283, licence was given to Laurence de S. Mauro, 
for life, to hunt the fox, hare, badger, and cat, in Ex- 
moor, and in the forest of Selwood, in the counties of 
Somerset and Wilts (resembling the Mohun privilege 
of 1242), and in 1284 there was a licence until Michasl- 
mas for Alan de Plogenet to hunt fox and hare in all 
: j forests of Somerset and Dorset.^ In the Somerset 
;, j Forest Eyre the hare was looked upon as a beast of the 
^ ' \ , i forest in Somerton Warren. Here it must have fallen 
[ ' out of the list. 

The Edwardian wars, also, had some effect upon 
Forest Law, distracting the king's attention from the 
pursuit of hunting, and giving opportunities to many 
to break the Forest Law. In 1289, there was a com- 
mission to Ralph de Albiniaco (DaubcDy) and others, 
to enquire touching the persons who, during j^he king's 
absence beyond sea, hunted and carried away deer in 
his forests chaces and parks, in the counties of Devon 
and Somerset.' In 1294, there was a licence, after 
Inquisition ^^ad quod damnum" made by Nicholas 
Pecche, keeper of the forest of Neroche, for Henry de 
Urtiaco, who is going to Gascony on the king's service 
^^to sell sixty acres of his wood at Bradeweye within 
the metes of the forest in an angle of the wood called 

1. Gftlendar of Patent BoUi. 

2. Ibid. 
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la Djn^e and to assart and to bring the same into 
cultivation and inclose it with a smaU djke and low 
hedge so that deer can get in and out." This was a 
doubtful privilege, but at any rate it meant a certain 
disafforestation of old forest. 

In 1293, certain persons had entered the park, free- 
chaces, warrens, and fisheries of John de Warrene, 
Earl of Surrey, when on the king's service, and carried 
away deer, hares, rabbits, partridges, swans, and fish, 
these beine beasts and birds, etc. of warren.^ 

Now and then certain grants and privileges involving 
diminutions of Boyal Forest control, were made to 
subjects for foreign service. In 1330, a grant for life 
was made to William de Monte Acuto, for his better 
maintenance in the king's service of the manor of 
Camel, with its park and other appurtenances (an 
ancient royal possession apparently), the manor and 
town of Somerton, the warren, pasture of Kyngesmore, 
the manor of Kyngesbury, with the assize of Milbome 
Port and the Hundred of Horethorne. These pos- 
sessions of the Crown dated back to Saxon times. 

1. GftlendAr of Patent Bolli. 
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King John in Somerset. 

HE more purely Norman Period of Forest 
Law may be said roughly to end with the 
reign of King John. One of his favourite 
hunting resorts was Corfe castle, the old 
abode of the West Saxon princes, and from 
that point, like the Saxon princes themselves, he made 
hunting progresses westwards* From 1200-1213 King 
John was frequently at Cranbome, Clarendon, Gil- 
lingham, Bere xtegis, and Dorchester. ToUard Royal 
was called ** royal ' because John, earl of Gloucester, 
ue. King John himself, held a knight's fee here in 
right of his wife. In Poyntington Church, close to 
Sherborne, some encaustic tiles have been recently 
discovered showing representations of the chace to- 
gether with the royal arms. 

Further on in mid-Somerset the king was well known^ 
being a freauent visitor at various celebrated hunting 
centres. Many of his royal charters and orders were 
dated from Bristol, Wells, Bridgwater, and Taunton. 
The castle at Bristol was convenient for hunting over 
Kingswood Forest, in the neighbourhood of which, 
indeed, he found his bride, Isabel, of Gloucester. At 
Bridgwater, King John was in his own castle, built 
and held for him by the famous William Brewer, so 
often found by his side as a favoured baron. This old 
castle lasted in its feudal strength up to the time of the 
Parliamentary Wars when it was destroyed. In Eliza- 
bethan di^s the *' castle ditch" was described in the 
musters oi 1579 as a distinct part of the town. 
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There was a royal warren at Heygrove, and " Queens- 
wood," still existing, denotes where it lay close to 
Durleigh and to the west of the castle.^ 

Presently (c. 1213), William Brewer founded S. 
John's Hospital for thirteen of the order of S. John, 
and, later still, Roger Mortimer was destined to be a 
patron of the Fratres Minores, or Grey Friars, in 
whose church, according to William of Worcester, his 
obit or anniversary (October 28th) was religiously 
observed. 

That there should have been a hunting preserve in 
Haygrove — a manor that lies partly if not wholly 
witnin the limits of the old borough — proves what a 
small place Brugie, as it was called in Domesday, 
really was. It was King John who, at the request of 
Wilfiam Brewer, gave a charter of privileges in 1202 
to the Bruge de Walter (Douai) and helped to lay 
the foundation of the prosperity of the borough. The 
place is called '* Pons Walteri " in the Calendar of 
Patent Eolls (1 5th Feb., 1296), and the bridge erected 
here was a means of arresting navigation up the Parret 
and diminishing the prosperity of Langport, the old 
terminus, and of such smaller places as Stathemoor, 
ue. the static near which was a hythe or landing-place. 

But the great attraction of this particular Uimdred 
of North Petherton, in which Bridgwater lies, must 
have been the important and historic park and forest 
of North Petherton. It would not be extravagant to 
say that it was as a forest town, first and foremost, 
that Bridgwater rose to fame. King John is said to 

1. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1380. " O)inmis8ioner of oyer and 
Terminer to Jamea D'Andele, knt. (Lord Audley of Nether Stowey 
and the hero of Poictiers), flenry Peroehay, W. CWan, knight, John 
Trivet, knt., and W. Gary on complaint of W. de ^uche, knt., that 
although he as lord of two parts of the town of Bridgwater, co. 
Somerset, should have view of Frank pledge, as had his ancestors, 
yet William, Master of the Hospital of S. John, Thomas Oaudel, R. 
Chedzov, Rd. Spisour, brethren thereof, Baldwin Malet, luit., 
Michael de Sydennam, and others prevented his steward from holdine 
his Court of view and Frank pledge and levying the profits, took 
away as waif a cow belonging to him worth 10/s, broke his close at 
Haygrove, entered his Free Warren there, hunted and carried away 
hares, rabbits, pheasants and partridges, depastured his growing com 
and grass and threatened and assaulted his servants. For 20/s. paid 
in huiaper." 
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bare visited the castle five times : July 4th and July 
13th, 1204; September 1st, 2nd, 1205; September 
19th, 1208 ; and September 22nd, 1210. 

There is one interesting extract from the Pipe Roll 
of the Bishops of Winchester, the lords of the manor 
of Taunton, which seems to point to a hunting-party 
of '^Dominus Bex Johannes, in 1207-8, a date which 
coincides with that of one of his visits to North Pether- 
ton Hundred. It runs thus: ^in venacione Domini 
Regis salanda et siccanda missa de Bruges apud Tan- 
tona xii^ ue. for salting and drying the venison of the 
Lord King sent from Bridgwater to Taunton (literally 
at Taunton) twelve pence." This entry must allude 
to the sequel of a day's hunting in Petherton Park 
and Forest. And at the same date the Bishop of 
Winchester lights a "rogus," or bonfire, on the Quan- 
tocks, probably on Bagborough Hill, a parish within 
his manor, which may have been in honour of the 
royal visit. This year (1208) was an important one 
in the reign of King John, as it was the year in which 
England was laid under an Interdict, chiefly in conse- 

Iuence of the refusal of King John to accept Stephen 
iangton, who had been elected at Rome by the proc- 
tors of the monks upon the Pope's recommendation. 
The *^ Bishop of Bath and Glaston," Joceline de Welles, 
who had been, with others, bold enough to publish the 
Interdict, fled out of the realm. Kins tJohn seized 
all their goods and temporalties into his own hands, 
and banished all the friends and kinsfolk of Joceline 
and the rest who were likely to afford them any com- 
fort or relief. During the Interdict all service was 
supposed to cease throughout the realm, excepting 
baptism of children, auricular confession, and the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament to the dying. 

The BishoD of Winchester, however, one Petrus de 
Rupibus, or I^eter de la Roche, took the side of King 
John, and together with Philip, Bishop of Durham, 
and John Gray of Norwich, both Pictavians, animated 
King John to withstand the Pope's excommunication, 
so it may be understood why, in 1208, the Bishop of 
Winchester was in attendance upon die king during 
lus hunting excursions near Taunton. 



i: 
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At Christmas, 1209, when the whole of Enghmd 
was supposed to be smartiDg under the Pope^s terrible 
lash, King John ^Mnterdixit omnes area,' at Bristol. 
It is possible that it was a counter thunderbolt aimed 
at the Benedictine and all other monks who were fond 
of hawking and fowling.^ 

During the time of the Interdict an anecdote about 
King Jcmn is said to have reached the ears of Pope 
Innocent III, proving the impenitence of the excom- 
municated man. At the close of a hunt, King John 
drew near to the hunting attendants who were engaged 
in opening the buck. ^^ See how fat he is," exclaimed 
the monarch, ^^ yet I dare swear he never heard Mass."^ 

In September, 1209, Kins John dated a despatch 
from Wdls — whence Bishop Josceline had fled — ^to the 
Archdeacon of Taunton, urging him to make naval 
reparations at Portsmouth and the south coast, possi- 
ly to guard against the designs of Philip of France, 
wno took the Pope's side, and wished to depose King 
John from the throne, which it was supposed he had 
forfeited. 

All this is locally very interesting, and just about 
this date there would have been no snot in England 
where the causes of the neat quarrel between king 
and pope were more eagery- canvassed than in Somer- 
set. It was the quarrel of King Henry II and Thomas 
k Becket over again, and it certainly would be remem- 
bered that the men who struck down Thomas a Becket, 
ue. de Bret, Tracy, de Morville and Fitz-Urse, were 
all Somerset men and well known in the Hundreds of 
Williton, Cannington and North Petherton. 

In the ffreat strife that rent his realm Kine John 
had quarrdled with his older barons. William Brewer 
was of a new creation. In his charter of privileges to 
Bridgwater and Wells, and in his patronage generally 
of the Somerset Burgenses Begii, King John may 
have had a political motive, strengthening the boroughs 

1. Anno Domini MCGIX Bex Anglonun Johannes ad Natale 
Domini fait apnd Bristolliam et ibi captaram omnium avium per 
totam Angliam interdizit. Chronica Rogeri de Wendover. 

2. Harriet Martineau, ** Forest and Game Law Tales/' vol. i, 
p. 152. 
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at the expense of the barons. The burgenses of Ivel- 
chester, or Ilchester, that royal appanage of Somerton, 
had proved themselyes to be men of mettle. It was 
here that, in 1088, the forces of Geoffrey, bishop of 
Coutances, and William de Ewe, who had joined with 
Odo, bishop of Bajeux, Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
Robert, earl of Montaigne, and other confederate 
barons to depose William Kuf us and set up his brother 
Robert, duke of Normandy, in his stead, received such 
a check that their ambitious designs were frustrated. 
(Collinson, Ilchester). Gerard, in his ^'Particular 
description of Somersetshire," remarks that King John 
repulsed the barons at Ilchester and so he confirmed 
their charters. They '^use the crescent and a star," 
is what Gerard adds of the burgenses. A hunting and 
forest transaction in connection with the town of 
Ilchester is also recorded when King John ''gave a 
parcell of Ilchester to William Dennis, or Dacus, 
ue. the Dane, taking in exchange the park at North 
Petherton." The burgenses of Ilchester were favour- 
ed with a grant of the " Hundred of Stone," and two 
vills in consideration of a fee-farm rent of £30 per 
annum. 

King John was also well known at Axbridge, and to 
this day his hunting lodge is pointed out, opposite the 
" Lamb and Flag." At a comer of the building is a 
figure head, with Norman coiffure made of wood, and 
popularly described as King John's head. 

It was at North Currv especially that King John's 
name and fame endured as a popular kinff. In the 
curious customs of the " North Curry Feast,' preserved 
at Wells, there is a very picturesque account of how 
the memory of this king was kept alive. The reeve of 
the manor began his song at the feast : 

" King John he was a noble knight," 

and the huge mince-pie provided at the ban<]^uet had 
an effigy of the king in paste, *^ properly pamted to 
represent a king." After dining, the assembled guests, 
diank ^^To the mortal memory of King John," and 
the whole proceedings rang with the praises of ^ Good 
Kynge John." Somehow or other it chimes in with 
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Holin^hed's description of him, that he was a monarch 
<« of right merrie humour;* 

In an old Elizabethan broadside, the object of which 
was to warn the queen gainst the ^^ spiritualtie," 
King John is there also ^^ Good King John/' and the 
ballad-monger sings that he, together with William 
Kufus, the second Richard and the sixth Henry, all 
came to evil hap ^^ through the forked cap dere Lady." 

** Have yoQ not rede of ffood Kynge John how 

By them he was undone. 
The Biahop of Canterbniy, ye wicked num 

Aocoeed him to the Court of Rome, 
They interdvted hig land as the oronicle eayith 

Lady, Lady, 
A monke poyaoned him to hii death morte 

Dere Lady." 

We may compare this popular belief with what 
Hubert said in Shakespeare's ** King John : 

« The king, I fear, ii poison'd by a monk, 
I left him almost speeohleu." 

Sir Walter Scott has quoted from a' MS. how the 
poison was prepared : ^^ xho went the monke into a 
gardene and f onde a tode therin : and toke her upp, 
and put hyr in a cuppe, and filled it with good ale, and 
pryked hyr in every place, in the cuppe, till the yenome 
come out in every place : an brougnt hitt bef or the 
kynge, and knelyd and said, Sir,\Wa8sayle : for never 
in your lyfe drancke ye of such a cuppe." 

Most historians of repute have agreed in 'giving an 
evil name to King John as the murderer of his nephew^ 
Arthur, the opponent of popular liberties, the enemy, 
and then the cringing vassal of the pope, to whom he 
practically sold his birth-right, and always the shifting 
falsifier of his plighted worn. No doubt the verdict is 
in full accordance with the impressions handed down 
by the monkish chroniclers, and is certainly endorsed 
by Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian, in very 
forcible terms. The amiable and courtly Giraldus 
Cambrensis, a contemporary, spoke of him when 
Prince John — John sans Terre and Count of Mor- 
taigne — as one too easily led away by the fervour of 
youth, prone to vice, and rude to his monitors, of whom 
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old Griraldus was possibly one ; but at the same time he 
prophesied that as he had obeyed the laws of green 
youth, so he would conform to those of more sober age. 
** May he truly conform," wrote Giraldus, "to the des- 
cription given by Merlin in a prophecy much noised 
abroad of the man before whom the walls of Ireland 
shaU fall as he appears to answer to it : ^ His begin- 
ning shaU be abandoned to loose living but his end 
shall waft him to Heaven.* " 

Giraldus was afterwards forced to confess that the 
Irish expedition of Prince John failed chiefly be- 
cause of his incredible folly and levity, as he was only 
nineteen years of age at the time, and certainly acted 
like Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, who was led away 
by the bad advice of the young men, and did much to 
invalidate his own title of " Lord of Ireland " by need- 
less and gratuitous insults to the Irish chieftains. 

An act of private malice must be recorded against 
him as it appears to be well substantiated. A lady 
named Graeci^. the wife of William de Braose, lord of 
Brecknock, and the eldest daughter of William Brewer 
of Bridgwater castle, once remarked to King John's 
emissaries in search of hostages from the nobles and 
barOns, that the king should have none of her sons to 
keep because he kept Arthur his brother's son so ill. 
This rash speech being reported was never forgiven. 
Gr»cia and her husband were arrested and her sons 
taken and closely confined in prison, where, indeed, it 
was said they were famished to death. 

But apart from all these considerations, may not 
King John have owed some of his popularity to a 
certain amount of bonhomie and love of sport : a trait 
in a man's character that goes some considerable dis- 
tance in winning the good-humoured affection of West 
countrymen. Bv that clause, also, in the Magna Carta, 
that concerned forest law, he may seem to have abated 
somewhat of the severity of tne code itself. Con- 
sciously or unconsciouslv, in favouring the boroughs 
and new barons, like William Brewer, and in opposing 
the overweening pretensions of the pope, he was on the 
side of the people. 

Our curiosity as to King John's appearance in the 
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hunting field is satisfied somewhat in Stnitt's Anti- 
quities. He is there represented as issuing forth 
mounted on a grey horse with abundance of red and 
scarlet trappings on its withers, and clad, as to his own 

Serson, with a light red tunic and a blue orerall. King 
ohn was such a keen sportsman, so Holingshed affirms, 
that he thought it ^^ mere scofierie to pursue any fallow 
deer with hounds or greyhounds, but supposed himself 
to have done a sufficient act when he had tired them 
by his own travel on foot."^ 

1. Additional Note on King John in Somenet : 

6 John, 10 Joly. King John to Ragin>1d de Oliftou greeting. 
Know that we have restored to Reginald de Mohnn his umd and 
therefore oommand yon to hand over the Castle of Dnnster. Wit- 
ness, William, earl of Saliabary. 1208-9 at Brag (Bridgwater). 

10 John, 16 September, at Wells. Letters abont ships to William 
de Wrotham. 



10 John, 19 September. Apnd Brag Walter, i.s. Bridgwater. A 
grant to Peter de Qioroeo, merchant, to bring in some wine. At 
same place. Letter to Will, de S. liego vie. Pembrochi», bidding 
him to oome to him. 

10 John, 21 Sep., at Tannton. William Brewer is with him. 

10 John, 13 March. Letters dated from Wells. He had oome 
from Bristol 

18 John, 27 and 28 Aagnst, at Wells. At Bath, Aog. 28, thence 
to Sherborne. 

Prom the Pipe Roll of the Bishop of Winchester, 1208 : 

lUm, For the ezj^ses of the '*familia" of the Lord Bishop 

i Winchester) against the coming of the King and for the Lord 
)iahop for tnree days, xTiiis. vid. 

Item. For two toneUsB, t.«. little tans or casks of wine bought at 
Exeter and for barrage (a toll) and carriage of the same as far as 
Tanton. £iiii iiiis. 

(A tun of wine in Old Rnglish measure contained fonr hogsheads.) 

Item. For the expenses of Richard de Biarisons and William de S. 
Maxentins. 

Item, For the expenses of the Familia of the Lord Bishop await- 
ing the arrival of Dominos Rex and Dominus Episcopns. 

Item. For the larder and for salting eels and the kings venison — 
ten quarters and a half. 

Item. For the expenses of Lord Robert de Tomehanu Ric : de 
Marisco, Will : de Sancto Maxentins the Sheriff of Somerset and 
the familia of the Lord Bishop at Tanton awaiting the arrival 
of the Lord King and Lord Bishop for three days. One cask of 
wine. 

These entries must refer to more than one visit in 1208. 
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In the Mune Pipe Boll there are entries at Rimton, an outlying 
manor of Taonton not far from Sherborne : 

Item, For the expenses of entertaining the Hundred on Christmas 
Day. For malt for the same custom. 

In the Tear Roll of 1210-11 King John sent deer from Hereford to 
replenish the Bishop's depleted herd at Taunton. 

Mention is made in the Pipe Roll of Chippele^ which looks like 
Ghipley in the parish of Milverton or the hamlet m Lydeard S. Law- 
rence, and also of Nailsbume in Kinsston parish. Nailsbnme, indeed, 
may have been the headquarters of the hunting party, whence thev 
mi^t have hunted the Quantocks. King John gave *' Kings Hill ' 
and " Priors Down " to tibe Prior of Taunton in 1204, as of his own 
demesne on the Quantocks, places still recognisable as part of Broom- 
field pariah. 



vn. 

Perambulations of North Petherton 
Park and Forest. 

IN 1219, Letters Patent were issued to Peter 
de Malo Lacu (Mauley) in the king's 
name, and above the seals of Gualo, the 
Papal Legate, and William Marshall, Earl 
of Pemhroke, for the Perambulation of 
the forests of Somerset. For sixtr years this Commia- 
sioD, however, fell still-born. The Somerset forests 
were, as hinted above, perambulated in 1279, and also 
in 1298. By way of illustration it will be convenient 
to examine more particularly the bounds and metes of 
the Royal Park and Forest of North Petherton as the 
most ancient and certainly the most historical centre 
of the hunting carried on in former times in the county 
of Somerset. 

Id old days the manor and parish of North Petherton 
could boast not only of a parish church, which, 
perched on a slight eminence, as now, must have been 
a most conspicuous object in the fens and lowlands, 
but also of the celebrated priory of Buckland Sororum, 
to whom the advowson o£ the church itself was given. 
Originally, William de Erlegh, lord of the manor of 
North Petherton, and successor to the office of Hum- 
phrey, the CamerariuB, had given (r. 1166) Buckland 
to the Knights Templar ;' but, when they misbehaved 
themselves. King Henry II (about 1180), gave their 
house and estate to the prior of S- John, at Jerusalem. 

1. Dugdale'* UouMticoii. 
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Henrj II planned that Bokland^ or Buckland, should 
be the habitation of certain sisters of the order of S. 
John, ^^conditioning that this should be the only 
House in England for such Sisters,*' and so it was 
called ^^Mjnchin Buckland," or Buckland Sororum, 
and its site and possessions hav^e been well described 
by the Brev. Thomas Hugo. OriginaUy, there were 
nine sisters brought from yarious preceptories in Eng- 
land and then settled at Petherton.^ 

The life and work of this institution is a chapter in 
itself, and is bound up closely with the history of 
North Petherton, and is, occasionally, illustratiye of 
the history of the forest and park. On 3 April, 1229, 
the king, Henry III, signified to Hugh de Neville, 
lord of Stoke Courcy Castle and chief forester of all 
the forests south of Trent, that the sisters should haye 
weekly from his park of Newton fforestar one cartload 
of the dead wood of that park for fuel. A similar per- 
mission was added to remoye their yearly gathering 
between the Feast of Easter and that of S. Peter 
ad yincula, instead of during the winter, when it 
was inconyenient. Almost immediately afterwards 
this grant was increased to three loads weekly, and 
the order is addressed to the Forester-in-Fee, Richard 
de Wrotham, grandson of William de Wrotham. The 
wood was to be taken eyery week, ^' de spinis, alno et 
arablis," in the park of Newton, ue. of thorn, alder, 
and tender trees, which is the explanation assigned by 
du Gauge to arabla, called also ^' boisblanc," or white 
wood. Others say that it meant simply maple trees. 
In other grants of a similar description the dead wood 
is described as ^' either Ij'ms on the ground or standing 
on the trees together with maple ash whence no 
maeremium or building material could be made." It 
was distinctly stipulated that it was fyrebote or wood, 
** ad focum,' for the hearth. The priyilege would not 
interfere with the " yert " or greenwood of the forest. 
Henry VIII renewed the priyilege in 1511, giving 
one hundred and fifty-six cart-loads of wood annually 
to the prioress and sisters, on the stipulation that they 

1. Prooudinga 8oin. Arch. Soo., toI. z, p. 7. 
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should offer up ^* constant and derout prayers for his 
health and that of his dearest consort, Katherine, 
during their life-times and for their souls after their 
decease/'^ 

It was William de Erlegh, lord of the manor of 
North Petherton, who gave to the Buckland sisters 
the patronage of the church of North Petherton and 
all its dependant chapels and their appurtenances, the 
chapel of Uuntworth, the chapel of Earl's Newton 
(Newton Comitis or West Newton), the chapel of 
Sirdeston (Sheerston), the chapel of King's Newton 
or Newton-Forester, also, the church of Chedzoj with 
all the rights the hospital had or ought to have in the 
church of Poulet : also, the church of Bekvnton, the 
church of Kjnmersdon, and the church of Serston (?) 
besides other benefactions. This gift took place in t^e 
reign of Henrjr I. 

The exceptional position of the sisters is shown in 
the North Petherton tithe apportionment of 1841, a 
parish document which, in company with all others of 
the same kind, is simply invaluable as indicating and 
reflecting the past history of the parish from the most 
remote tunes. A certain district of North Petherton 
is termed the Manor of Buckland Sororum, and is said 
to consist of one hundred and thirty-four acres, exempt 
from all tithes. This exemption does not mean that at 
any recent date the tithe rent charge was redeemed, 
but that when the ancient foundation of Buckland was 
first founded by the lords of the manor of North 
Petherton, it was then and thenceforward held to be 
exempt as, ipso facto, fulfilling the purpose of a re- 
ligious and beneficent institution. Originally, at 
Petherton, the nucleus must be traced in the Templars 
lands (afterwards diverted from them), but still hving 
in a ^' Templars Clyse," Templars and Browns (a field 
of 28a. 2r. 20p.) ; in a field « Part Templars " (1843) ; 
in another field ^^Part Templars" (1844^; and an- 
other, simply ^^ Templars " (1845) on the tithe map. 

1. Hugo's ''Somerset Nunneries/' Mynohin Buckland. 
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NORTH PETHERTON PARK. 

Coming to the Perambulations of 1279 and of 1298, 
we shall see that in North Petherton there was both a 
park, or haj, and also a forest. The park was evi- 
dentlj the " Derescherde," ue, the deers yard or in- 
closure of Saxon times, the word occurring in the 
Perambulations (1279) of the adjoining forest. This 
Saxon term is similar to " deorf aid, or deer fold, 
a word applied to the old park of Minehead and ap- 
pearing in the Bruton Cartulary. The position of the 
park is thus given in the 1279 Perambulation, but not 
in that of 1298. 

^^ North Petherton was the demesne of the Lord 
King. He has there a Park which for a long time 
has not been inclosed of which the bounds and metes 
are these. To begin with on the East as Huntworth 
lies towards the moor: on the North and West as the 
bank and ditch (fossatum) are extended. From Hunt- 
worth as far as Ebbingbrigge." 

In the Register of Athelnej^ there is a very similar 
notice of the boundaries of North Petherton Park : 

'*In the Hundred of North Petherton the king has 
a Park which for a long time has not been inclosed, 
whose limits and boundaries are these : To begin with 
on the East side as Hunting-eye goes towards the 
moor : on the North side and on the West as the ditch 
extends from Hunting-eye even to Ebbyngbrigge." 

It may be noticed that the boundaries on the south 
and south-east are not mentioned in either account but, 
possibly, an inland lake or expanse of unoccupied 
marsh may have been regarded as such. This mie:ht 
have been too obvious to require mention as a boundary. 

That such a lake or watery expanse did exist here 
appears from an old Athelney charter, i.e. that of 
Breorhtric, the king (794), or as we may suppose the 
Saxon regulus of the day. He granted to a certain 
Wigsfruth ten cassates of land in a place called Hamme, 
or Ham. The manor of Ham, together with the site 
of the manor house, is known at the present day, and 

1. Somenet Baoord Society. 
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the aspect of the land is that of a well-dndned, rich 
and fruitful pasture stretching down to the river 
Parret, and not far from the south ffate of the ancient 
town of Bridgwater. But as we follow the boundaries 
of the gift of Breorhtric we come to a ^^ watery place 
called Swanmore/' then to a muddy river called Hoi- 
brook. This brook looks very much like the Durleigh 
brook and Swanmore as Stockmoor. 

Thence to a mound or tump (tumulus) on which a 
stone is placed and therefore called Stanboro. This 
must be the high ground above Hadworthj, or Hat- 
wara, ue. the head weir. Then to a stream called 
** Bradenflot," then to a marshj rivulet, a ditch called 
Candeldich, a trench (sulcus), and presently down to 
^* the marsh of the river Petride." It was this marsh 
that must have fringed, at any rate on one side, the 
park and possibly the forest of North Petherton. 

Wigf ruth, who, apparently, is a faithful '^ pref ectus," 
is rewarded for his services not only with a grant of 
land but, in addition, is given exemption from all taxes, 
duties and royal dues and all things which belong to a 
royal town (ad villam Regiam), such as we may sup- 
pose North Petherton to have always figured. But he 
IS still bound to discharge certain services on the water, 
which all guards (comites) are bound to perform for 
the safety of the whole province and especially for the 
churches of God. We wonder what was this service 
on the water which would benefit all and especiallv the 
churches. Perhaps the duty of banking, walling, 
draining, making causeways, or causeys, and ^^ lodes, * 
or droves. 

Or, possibly, it might have been some boat service 
for church-going people. Very often in North Pether- 
ton private chapels arose or private chaplains were 
granted, savin? the rights of the mother church, be- 
cause it was difficult to attend the services of the 
parish church. Here, also, is another Athelney charter 
which attests to the amphibious nature of these low- 
lying levels.* 

"I, Richard, son of Reginald de Newton have given 

1. Somenet Beoord Sooifliy. 
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to God and to the monks of the Church of Athelnej 
one messuage in Lenge which they shall hold of me 
and my heirs by the service of conveying by water me 
and my heirs — at first me and four men of Newton — 
against the coming of the Justices in Eyre to Ilchester 
once in the year at our costs." Stathe, near Athelney, 
was of course the ^^ static " for boats. But the above 
extracts reveal the nature of these Petherton levels 
and throw a wonderful side-light upon the refuge of 
King Alfred and the character of the royal park and 
forest. It was, indeed, worthy to be called a " Foresta 
Aquatica."* 

What these flooded portions were like, even in Tudor 
days, may be gathered from Leland's description of 
the great mere called ^^ Ferramere/' close to Glaston- 
bury. The spot has long since been drained, but in 
1540, three or four hundred years ago, it was an expanse 
of water or a ^^lake," as Leland called it, four miles 
in circumference in the time of the winter floods, and 
about two-and-a-half to three miles in ordinary times. 
All along these levels were huge debatable areas 
covered with ooze and slime. Leland speaks of Hart- 
lake and the efforts made to clear the moors of water, 
and on the south and south-east of North Petherton 
Park we find Horlake (probably the old lake, as hor- 
thome means the old thorn in Saxon and horstone 
the old stone), Barlake Moor, and South Lake Moor. 
Some have thought that lake, ue, lacus, in these regions 

1. In 1316 lioenoe wm ^ven to John de Reignv for one vear to 
celebrate divine offices by hu own chaplain in his Chapel de la Rod 

S^oad), in the pariah of North Petherton on plea of distanoe from 
other Ghnroh and floods, to be voided if hurtful to Parish Church. 
On April 23rd, 1287, Reginald de Legh« Treasurer of WeUs, and 
John, Vicar of Martock, issued a licence to a Martock parishioner, 
Peter de ffauoumberg. 

" As yon have sought pemussion to build a Chapel on the Manor 
of Middelton, because yon have been often hindered from attending 
at the Mother Church oy the heavy floods and the difficulties of the 
road we permit it as far as in us lies. The rishts of the Mother 
CSiurch are reserved : the Chaplain is to swear f etdtv ; no parishioner 
is to be admitted to the Sacramentation, except wnen they are pre- 
vented ht>m attending the Mother Church by the flood or other 
sufficient cause. If the diaplain infringe the right of the Rector and 
Vicar they may suspend him and place the Chapel under interdict." 
The place mentionea was known as Milton Fauconbrige. (tee Gerard.) 
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may mean a running stream, but the usual notion of 
still or stagnant water seems to fit in best with the 
general character of the whole region. In the latest 
Ordnance Survey the levels vary from twelve feet 
above mean sea level, in such a depressed region as 
King's Sedgmoor to fourteen feet, sixteen feet, and 
twenty-two leet all alonff the banks of the Parret. At 
the March spring tides L river at Bridgwater bridge 
will often rise to twenty feet from the basis of the 
gauge set there, and this is five feet and a little more 
above the mean sea level. What, therefore, an un- 
usually high tide with strong winds from the west and 
south-west, heaping up the waters in the Severn sea 
still more, might mean, especially if, in such a month 
as February there was an abundance of fresh water 
coming down from the hills themselves, oan be more 
easily imagined than described. In recent years the 
inhabitants of Lan^port have received their daily bread, 
not from a bakers cart, but from a boat, and they 
have taken it not at their front doors but at their upper 
windows on the first story or wherever they could. An 
ideal region in old days for migratory wild fowl and 
for a day*s hawking amongst them, but a damp abode 
for man I 

The geographical description given of North Pether- 
ton park is very brief, but it suffices for those who 
know where the old manor and park of Huntworth lie 
and where Ebbingbridge is. Huntworth has always 
been for centuries a separate and distinct property, 
known in Elizabethan days as the home of the Popham 
family, of which the great Sir John Popham, the 
Elizabethan chief justice, was a distinguishea member. 
The chief justice was a parishioner of Wellington, and 
the actual resident at Huntworth in 1575 was Edward 
Popham, son of Alexander Popham of Huntworth.^ 
Huntworth Park was a mile in compass in Elizabethan 
days and it adjoined the King's Park, four miles in com- 
pass, and this again adjoined the wider forest of North 
Petherton. In very early days, it is possible that 
Huntworth Park formed a part of the ancient deer's 

1. StnuUing Letters, p. 175. 
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yard, or parcuB. It appears, however, as a separate 
manor in Domesday, being part of the property of 
Alured de Hispania. It feU within the forest of Peth- 
erton at one time, as we shall see. 

Ebbingbridge, or Ebbyngebrigge, the finishing point 
of the park and the starting point of the North 
Petherton Forest Perambulations, has been located at 
a bridge leading oyer the Petherton brook, about a 
quarter-of»a-mile below the church, and close to Abby, 
or Ebby Wood. Much of the land still known as 
"The !Park Farms," four in number, viz.: Parkers- 
field, Park-house, Impens, and Ford-gate, containing 
about 1100 — 12()0 acres, would be we area of the 
ori^nal parous. 

At the time of the Perambulation (1279) the fences 
of the " Hay '* or park had been let down, apparently, 
but there is evidence that in 1270 it was inclosed, as 
three deer-stealers were accused before the Forest 
Court at Ilchester of having entered the park "per 
foram ingentem," i.e. by the large entrance or exit. 
Ducange translates "fora" as "voie de sortie." In 
1538 Leland says that it was only a dike or ditch that 
separated the park from the surroimding country, across 
which the deer could easily leap and so browse when 
they liked. But the cattle and sheep could not of 
course enter it. 

Leland approached the park from the south and 
across a bridge over the Tone : " From this bridge by 
Athelney I rode by a low marsch ground a 2 miles 
to Pedertun Park. Here at Pederton the soyle west- 
ward and south west riseth again and is not fennv. 
There is a great number of dere longging to this Park, 
yet hath it almost no other enclosure but dikes (ditches) 
to let (prevent) the cattle of the Common to come in. 
The dere trippe over these dikes and feede al about 
the Fennes and resort to the Park again. There is a 
praty Lodge motid (moated) in the Park. Ther 
cometh a pratv brook through the Park and half a 
mile beneath tne Park it goeth into the Ivel (Parret). 
. . . From the Lodge in Pederton Park to North 
Pederton a mile." 

The pretty lodge, moated, in the park is evidently 
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ParkhouBe Farm. The spot where the water has been 
diverted Id order to make the moat is still visible, and 
old inhabitants point out the site of the lodge, together 
with certain large stones still left as mute evidence of 
the fact. The present house is somewhat lower down 
and is of comparatively recent construction. Just here 
the scenery is of a particularly rich and thoroughly 
English character. Broad open pastures, fertile be- 
yond description, lie on this side and on that, proving 
that in old time it was not always the lean, nungry 
spots that were chosen for the purposes of keeping 
deer. Even in these days of reduced rents these park 
farms, as essentially grazing farms, command a nigh 
figure. Trees, especially elms, grow tall and large, 
and close to Park House itself stands one of the finest 
plane trees in the country. There was much value in 
the boscus and sub-boscus of Petherton Park. 

What the aspect of this park was in old days we 
can hardly imagine now. It must have presented the 
appearance of glades interspersed with patches of 
coverts and spinnies where the deer could fie hid and 
from which they emerged in the night to browse in 
the lowlands. Those that Leland speaks of may have 
been red deer tripping lightly over the rhines. In 
a lawsuit about the tithes of the "Chantry of New- 
ton fforestar*' (1584), one witness deposed that there 
used to be eighteen hundred deer in the park ; about 
forty years previously another witness had heard that 
there had been two thousand, and the extent of the 
park was about eleven hundred acres. When, there- 
tore, old Leland saw it in 1538 the deer mus^ as he 
says, have been very numerous. 

From another account it appears that in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth the park was held by members of the 
old Wroth family. Just at this time (1542) there was 
a grievance against John Wroth, the ** custos " of the 
park at Petherton. He was reported to have been 
guilty of grievous and oppressive conduct by over- 
stocking the parish of North Petherton and keeping 
on the common fields five hundred to six himdred head 
of cattle and horses. At the same time he ^^ inclosed 
the best and rankest growing ground of the Park 
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called ^Lentmore,' so that no deer could enter the 
same, but were compelled to feed upon the grass and 
corn of the Petitioners." (Hugo's Mynchin Buckland 
Priory, p. 158). 

In Christopher Saxton's map (1575), the outlines of 
Petherton Park, but not of Huntworth Park, are 
clearly given. The Petherton brook, which Leland 
calls the " Peder " (surely confusing it with the Parret, 
which he calls the Evel, or Ivel, in company with 
Camden), is represented as traversing the eastern por- 
tion of it. This appears in Speed's map (1610). 

It is necessary, however, to remember that in North 
Petherton Parish there were three distinct features in 
old hunting days : (1) The private park at Huntworth, 
sometimes called Huntey or Himtrey (Huntyng-eye?), 
which may or may not have been sliced out of the 
original king's park. (2) The king's park itself, con- 
nected very closely with Newton Regis and with the 
Forest Barony of Odburvile, as far as the work of 
forest administration was concerned. (3) The North 
Petherton Forest, both old and new, i,e. the original 
area and then the afforested area. What these areas 
were appear more precisely in the 1279 and 1298 Per- 
ambulations. 

To these distinctive areas, each carrying its own hunt- 
ing and forest traditions with it, may be added the ex- 
isting local definition of "North-Newton Chapelry," 
245a. 3r. 7p. It was a later definition than the pre- 
Domesday parous or deer's-yard, or the ancient forest 
and the later forest, or the Domesday manor of Hunt- 
worth. It arose in connection with the Forestership- 
in-Fee of Somerset, of which a more full explanation 
wiU presently be given in the context. The Forester- 
in-Fee was the descendant of the Forest Barons. 

NORTH PETHERTON FOREST. 

The Perambulation (1279) of "North Petherton 
Forest," which is given at the same time as the park, 
is not difficult to trace. In the first place we feel sure 
that "the old" forest lay pretty nearly within the 
bounds of North Petherton parish. The area of the 
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parish, as it is now, consists of 10,431 acres of land, 
fiftj-three of water, seventeen of tidal water, and 
sixteen of foreshore. Under the ^^ Divided Parishes 
Act" of 1882, Cular and Lynge Drove were trans- 
ferred from North Petherton to Lynge, the parish 
within which Athelney Abbey lay. It is, therefore, 
a large parish, and in days of old it is certain that the 
acreage of water was far greater than it is at the 

E resent time. The jury of 1279 reported that ^Hhe 
ounds and metes of the aforesaid Forest begin at 
Ebbynbrugge and thence as the ^ f ossatum ' is extended 
from that place to Deresscherde (deer's vard ?) ; 
thence in a straight line as the 'fossatum lies as 
far as Huntworth : and then by ascending between la 
Haymore and la Wodemede as far as Ny wedich : 
thence by proceeding through Huntyngeye as far as 
Chester-crofte : thence through a small moor called la 
Leygh as far as Ebbvngbrugge where they began. 
And they say that all the land on the right lying with- 
in the aforesaid bounds was a Preserve in the time of 
King John. The^ say also that the manor of North 
Petherton was ancient royal demesne and was afforested 
by King John the grandfather of King Edward who 
now is.' 

The Perambulation of 1298, twenty years afterwards, 
is somewhat similar, but introduces a few new features. 
It is called the " Perambulatio Forestas de North- 
Petherton" (saying nothing about the park), by the 
view of Malcofinus de Harleigh, John de Wrotes- 
leghe and Galfridus de Wrokeshall and Hugo de 
Popham, the last-named evidently of the Huntworth 
family of Pophams. The jury were local men : Wil- 
liam Trivet, known at Petherton, Bridgwater, and 
Chilton-Trivet, Walter de Loveney, Baldric de Nony- 
ton, ue. Nonnington, or Nunnington, in Wiveliscombe, 
William de Stanton, William de Fichet, known in 
Spaxton, Enmore, and Cannington, John de Kayny, 
or Begny, also of a Petherton and Quantock family, 
Matthew de Esse, William de Cricket, Thomas de 
Mere, and Walter de Cantoke, or Quantock. 

They reported that according to the Carta Forests 
of Henry III (1225), the father of Edward I, the 
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boundaries of the forest began at a bridge called 
Ebbyngbrugge and thence ran along a certain ^^ fossa- 
tmn ' by the skirts of a wood (^^ boscus ") to a certain 
lake called Huntjngeje, thence by the said lake to a 
place called Chester-crofte ; thence by the said lake 
of Huntjngeye to a place called Joneweye, and thence 
going along by a certain ^^ ductus " between the king's 
demesne and the fee of Sabina Peche and John Heron, 
leaying on the right a moor called Leghe, and up to 
Ebbyngebrugge, where the bounds began. All on the 
right hand to be stiU kept as f orest, all on the left 
disafforested. 

Such are the two Perambulations, and putting them 
together it is possible to infer that the forest boundary 
from Ebbyngebrugge marched with that of the park 
as far as Uuntworth. The edge of the old " boscus " 
is surely that of the present Abby or Ebby wood, 
showing the tenacity of patches 01 woodland in the 
country. In this marsh country they were yery use- 
ful for fuel. 

Yonder runs the fence of Huntworth, and just below 
it the jury must have turned sharp to the right and 
skirted some old lake called " Huntyngeye," or Hunt- 
ing Island Lake. Haymore, the Petherton folk still 
know and recognise, and it frequently appears in old 
Petherton documents. Leigh meadow is well known 
to the farmers, and the boundary between Sabina 
Peche's fee and the king's demesne is that, roughly 
speaking, of the "North Newton Chapelry." The 
most doubtful point is Chester-crofte. It is on the 
west side, not rar from the Lynge boundaries, and in 
an old Athelney charter there is Chester-lake, not far 
from Toteyete (tot-eyot), the "outlook island" of 
King Alfred when at Athelney, and on the yery bor- 
ders of North Petherton parish. Toteyete is surely 
Borough mump. If the jury deflected " per lacum 
of Huntyngeye thither, Le. across the lake or skirting 
it, they would haye made a long detour. The " lacus ' 
is still kept aliye in Horlake, lying between the old 
forest and park of North Petherton and the riyer 
Parret. It was, doubtless, a varying definition. It is 
curious that the Parret itself is not mentioned as a 
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boundary, but the *^ cursus aquas " of this tidal river 
flooding either bank in those days of old, explains the 
omission, as it must have been an uncertain line. At 
the present day, when the trains, after crossing the 
Parret, sweep round the broad curye from Bridgwater 
to Taunton, westward — about two or three miles from 
the first named place — ^they cut through a portion of 
this old Petherton Forest. It must have been an 
ideal refuge for wild fowl and for wild animals. Sal- 
mon swarmed up the river Parret formerly in such 
numbers that it is said that the Bridgwater apprentices 
bargainedrwith their masters in their indentures that 
they should not be fed on it more than three times a 
week. Further up the Parret, and where the Tone 
joins its waters with it, the monks of Athelney would 
welcome the inexhaustible fish supply ; so would the 
bishop's men of North Curry, and all the dwellers 
along the banks to Langport. 

It was a land of weirs, sluices, clyses, hatchways 
(gurgites) and fisheries. There was the fishery of 
otathwere, yielding every year one thousand eels ; the 
fishery of Morcock Eswere, yielding five thousand eels ; 
there were the three fisheries in the water of Tsln, or 
Tone, called, in 1170, Estwere, Mere were, and **the 
third held by lanswine," with the addition of Hongest- 
were, yielding thirty stika (sticks) of eels. In 1427, 
there was a dispute between the Abbot of Athelney 
and the Dean and Chapter of Wells about a weir in 
the water or river of Tone, between a copse of the 
said abbot and a moor of the said dean and chapter 
called Stathemore, and also about a bridge at the end 
of a path called a ^' Venella," which seems to have 
been a technical phrase for a moor-path. '^ Coretum " 
was the word for a ^^ pool " ; a moorland copse was 
called a "broUium," whence brushwood and firewood 
(claustura et fualia) could be drawn. The bridges 
were called " lodes," as " coglode." 

The manors that lay on the left-hand of the jury 
when perambulating the old North Petherton Forest, 
and were, therefore, said to be disafibrested in 1279, 
were somewhat different in number from those which' 
were freed in 1298. The list of 1279 begins with 
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^^ the villa de Huntworth ; Northmore, which Johannes 
d'Erlei^h held; Saltmore, which Johannes de Acton 
held ; the villa of Stathe and its boscus, also the villa 
de Cnappe, also Hanmore (Hajmore ?), and the viUata 
de Leng held by the abbot of Athelnej ; the villatsB 
de Hamme et Crich (Creech), held by the prior of 
Montacute ; the villata de Destone, or Durston, held 
by Johannes de Erleigh ; the villata de Newton 
Hawyse ( West Newton), held by Ricardus de Newton. 
They say also that the Lord King Richard gave 
Neuton Plecys to William de Wrotham." 

In the 1298 Perambulation the jury reported that 
the vills, lands and woods which were afforested after 
the coronation of King Henry II, to the loss of the 
tenants, and ought now to be disafforested by the 
terms of the Carta Foresta, were the following : 

** All the Manor of North Petherton with its moors, 
heaths, marshes and appurtenances : the villa de Hun- 
tyngworth (Huntwortn) with its woods, heath and be- 
longings and which Hugo de Popham held. (He was 
one of the jury himself.) Then the hamlets of Dun- 
weer and Morland with their moors and belongings 
which Johannes de Erleigh held : the villa de Staeth 
with its woods, moors and the moor called Saltmore 
which Johannes de Acton, Elizabetha de Clyvedon, 
Kobertus de Berkeleigh, Nicholaus de Brauncke and 
domina Idonea de Insula held : the villa de Knappe 
with the hamlet of Huntham (both in North Curry) 
with its woods, moors, marshes and belongings which 
Walter de Chaam held ; the manor of Crich (Creech) 
'with its Bosci, moors, heathfields and belongings 
which the Prior of Montacute holds : the hamlet of 
Cherleton (Charlton) with its moors and belongings 
which the same Prior holds : the hamlet of Gatene- 
berghe with its moors and belongings which the same 
Prior holds : the Manors of Westlenge and Eastlenge 
(Lpige) with its bosci, moors, marshes and belon^ngs, 
which the Abbot of Athelney holds : the hamlet of 
Gogleslode (Cogleslode)^ the Prioratus of Buckland 
(Soromm), the hamlet of Taklestone (Thurlokeston) 
and Heggynge (Hedging) with bosci, moors, marshes 
and belongings which the Prior of the Hospital of 
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Jerusalem in England holds : the hamlet of Bidon, 
with its moors, marshes and belongings which the 
same Prior holds : the manor of Durston with the 
hamlet of Myghleschurch (Michaels Church) with 
bosci, moor, marshes and belongings which Galfri- 
dus de Wrokeshall and Boesia, the wife of the same 
hold in the dower of Boesia herself of the inheri- 
tance of Johannes de Erleigh : the villa de Ebi- 
wyse Nywton (West Newton) with its bosci, moors, 
marshes and belongings which Bicardus de Njwton 
holds : the hamlet de Sirdeston (Siwoldeston, now 
Sheerston) with moors, heathfields and belongings 
which Johanna de Begny holds : the villa de Nywton 
Forester with its bosci, moors, heathfields and be- 
longings which Sabina Hayrun and Athelina Durante 
hold : the hamlets of Chademede and Holebroke with 
its moors, heathfields and belongings which Henricus 
de Somerset holds." 

The above manors, hamlets, vills are clearly recog- 
nisable up to the present day, and lie in a large circle 
outside the old royal park and forest. Beginning at 
the north and north-east they follow one another in 
succession to the south, west, and back to the north. 
The locality of Gateneberghe is doubtful, but from its 
place in the disafibrestation list it cannot be far from 
Gotten, in the parish of West Monkton, and not far 
from Thurloxton, towards the slope of Quantock. The 
hamlet of Bidon has dropped out of knowledge^ but it 
survives in a field-name in the North Petherton tithe 
map. 

The above list is useful as giving us the landowners 
in and around North Petherton in 1298, and it is to 
some extent descriptive. The relative importance of 
the estates named can be inferred from the way they 
are catalogued as "manors," " vills," " hamlets " ; their 
position, whether on the higher or lower slopes, can be 
gathered from the fact of possessing "marisci," or 
marshes, as their constituent parts. A considerable 
number have " moors," but not always " marshes," and, 
no doubt, a difference was implied. Some have 
" bruera," or heathfields, and to tnis day " Petherton 
Heathfield," has a local meaning. Much, no doubt^ 
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laj ** in common " along these levels for the cattle of 
all to roam over, and *^ Northmoor " was a notable 
commonage up to 1795, the date of the Northmoor 
Inclosure and Allotment Act. 

Comparing, in detail^ the two Perambulations of 
1279 and 1298, the manors and properties disafforested 
in the later perambulation, but not appearing in the 
first, are the manor of North Petherton itself ; the ham- 
lets of Dunweer and Morland on the east side of the 
Parret; the village of Staeth, ue. the "static" for 
boats, near Athelnej, as thej found their way up "the 
creek " of the sea ; and just here Creech, ue. Crich ; 
Huntham, a hamlet in North Currj; the hamlet of 
Charleton, or Cherleton ; the hamlet of Gateneberghe, 
which if we take it to be Gotten, meant a disafforesta- 
tion of a part of Monkton, the old inheritance of the 
abbey of Glastonbury: East Ling and West Ling 
and the hamlet of Coglelode, or Coglode {i.e. Cogle's 
lode or bridge), and the possessions of the priory of 
Buckland Sororum itself ; the hamlets of Thurloxton 
and Hedging : the hamlet of Bidon : the hamlet of 
Michael-church : the hamlet of Sheerston, the village 
of Newton fforestar, and the hamlets of Chadmede 
and Holbrook. 

It is not quite clear why the disafforestation of the 
North Petherton and adjoining manors should have 
been so much more complete in 1298 than in 1279. 
Could it have been that the subjects of Edward I 
were getting more and more impatient of the appUca- 
tion of forest law, an impatience in which, as far as 
the present case of North Petherton shows, the church- 
men themselves betrayed? The rule to be observed 
was that if any lands had been afforested before the 
coronation of Henry II, they were still to remain so^ 
but, if not, they were to be exempted. Many of the 
royal and hereditary bosci, such as those of Staeth, 
remained unaffected by the acts of disafforestation. 
The history of these " Dominici bosci " provides us, 
however, with a small chapter in forest annals, stand- 
ing apart from the technical Perambulations and Acts 
of Disafforestation. (Appendix C). 

The existence of North Petherton Park and Forest 
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can still be traced in place-names, which have a won- 
derful knack of surviving all changes. The royal 
ownership is kept alive in " Royal OaK " and in King's 
Rhine (ditch) ; also in Newton-Regis and Newton 
Forester itself, that noted ^^ Curia." Huntworth, mean- 
ing the Saxon *^ worth'' or abode of the hunters, as 
well as Huntingeye Lake, and also Huntstigele or 
Huntstile, a hunting path, tell their own tale ; so, of 
course, do Parkhouse and Parkersfield, the last-named 
being celebrated for the find of King Alfred's jewel. 
The moorish character of the ancient park and forest 
survives in Northmoor, Imore, Fordgate, Pontage 
meadows. Park sluice or Water Stathe, Ferry-boat 
inn, Frogsmead, Willow bed, Aller copse. Black al- 
ders, and in the constant iteration of mere and pond to 
describe localities. Purprestmore, found in an Athel- 
ney cartulary, points to an inclosure of a moor, and 
the word itself is part of the technical forest vocabu- 
lary. Other survivals, all found on the tithe map and 
capable of identification, such as Boarshead, Fishers- 
mead, Duck mead, Duck ten-acres, Decov water. Hawks 
nest, Higher Hawks meadow, Hearns or Herons, Cranes 
four-acres, to say nothing of Buck six-acres. Kennel 
orchard. One Warren and Warren mead, reveal a past 
chapter, although now, indeed, such a spot as Decoy 
water may be an arable field. But what a picture of 
olden times they recall I What hawking and hunting 
parties from Saxon to Tudor days ! Here, indeed. King 
Alfred may have taught the haggard falcon to stoop 
to lure. Who can doubt that "Hawks nest" was a 
favoured spot where, year after year, the eyries of the 
birds were carefully watched and preserved by the 
rangers and foresters of North Petherton Forest. 
There could be no more congenial place for a pere- 

Srine falcon or duck-hawk than the vicinity of a 
uck decoy ; no spot where his swoops could be more 
profitable than along the rushy rhines and stagnant 

Sools. His breeding-place may well have been in some 
eserted crow's or heron's nest in Petherton Forest. 
Did not old Burton once say, in his "Anatomy of 
Melancholy," that fowling, Le, the modem shooting of 
birds, was more troublesome than hawking; attesting 
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to the permanence and popularity of a sport that was 
part ot the training of every thane or noble in Saxon 
days, and not less so in Norman and later days. The 
wild and unredeemed character of the North Pether- 
ton and North Curry moors, as well as King's Sedge- 
moor, Queen's moor, and the flat regions on either 
side of the Polden hills, has been preserved even up to 
modem times. Even now, in times of flood, it is re- 
produced with more or less fidelity. Here is a region 
where the snipe still drums overhead in summer, and 
where the rarest aquatic birds may still be found as 
casual visitors. 

Here and there a venerable oak with gnarled and 
twisted boughs and of uoble girth overshadows the 
green sward and carries its burden of centuries well. 
Such a specimen stands not far from '^ Ebbynge Bridge " 
and " The Walk," where the old Perambulation began, 
and it may have seen that old-world procession setting 
out on its solemn function — sworn jurymen and all — 
of delimiting the forest and curbing the unwarrantable 
encroachments of the king's officers. Not far off this 
point is a broad and deep bank which, unlike things 
of hoar antiquity, delights in displaying a wealth of 
wild flowers revelling in the exuberance of an ever- 
renewed youth. Here is, unmistakably, one of the 
'^ metes and bounds" of the old forest, carrying out 
old Spelman's definition as a '^ res eminentior " in con- 
tradistinction to a " ductus " or " ducellus," or any 
kind of •* cursus aqu» " or water boundary. The field 
a^oining is called ^^Fossetts," recalling, surely, the 
*^ F ossatum " of delvers long since dead and buried. 



VIII. 
Administration of Forest Law. 

T this poiat it may be conTenieat to pause 
and explain briefly some of the leading 
features of the Forest Code, especiall; as 
it existed in the days of Henry III and of 
the Edwards. We are standing in a tran- 
sition period, when the great Acts of DisaffOTestation, 
following upon the Perambulations of 1298, mark a 
new departure. They lead on to the final disafibresta- 
tioo acts of the days of the Stuarts, but the progress 
is slow, spun out tor no less than three hundred and 
fifty years. However, a good many points were gained 
when, as in the case of North Petherton, lands were 
rescued in 1298 from the tyranny of the forest officials, 
worth, according to Collinson, one hundred times 
those that were left. Let us pass in review some of 
the salient features of the old code and explain some 
of its technicalites as well as the duties of the forest 
officials, from the highest to the lowest — ^from the 
proto-forestariuB to the forest beadle. 

All England was divided, as we have seen, into two 
parts, as far as forest jurisdiction went, north and south 
of Trent, over which two (sometimes more) justices 
presided. They took the place, in 1238, of the original 
"capitalis forestarius," or supreme officer of the Crown, 
like Hugo de Neville. They were called " Proto 
forestarii," but sometimes in the Inquisitions, " Cus- 
todes forestiB," simply custodians of the king's foresCa. 
They were not able to be always present personally at 
the seats of forest justice, and their places were taken 
by "locum teoentes," or deputies. The Forest Periodi- 
cal Court— if we may so term it — was held at such a 
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place as Ilchester or Wells, in Somerset, every third 
year. Occasionallj a longer interval intervened. It 
was summoned by the sheriff of the county, under the 
klng^s writ, and wasi all powerful, "De Venatione et 
de viridi." Their court was called the Eyre of the 
Forest, and they were justices in Eyre, ue, in itinerey 
or itinerant justices, deciding not only all offences 
against the long's venison, but questions of ^^ Assart " 
and ^* Purpresture,'' ue. cultivation and inclosure with- 
in forest areas, also of rights of parks, warrens, and 
coney-burrows, as well as of the *^ regard " and view of 
forest boundaries. 

This is a copy of the Letters Patent issued by 
Henry III, in 1255, appointing itinerant justices in 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Buckingham, and Oxford : 
^^ The King to the Archbishops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, 
Barons, Knights, Freemen and all others of the Coun- 
ties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Buckingham and 
Oxford greeting : Know ye tnat we have appointed 
our beloved and faithful William le Breton, Nicholas 
of Bomsey, Geoffrey of Lewknor and Simon of Thorp, 
our justices in Eyre this time for Pleas of our Forest 
in the Counties aforesaid. And therefore we send you^ 
word that to the same William, Nicholas, Geoffrey 
and Simon, as to our Justices in Eyre for the afore- 
said Pleas, you be intendent and respondent in all 
things which to those Pleas belong as is aforesaid. 
Dated at Woodstock, 1 June." 

Forest justices, in their turn, sent citations to the 
forester-in-fee, fixing the date of the Eyre. 

The following is a forest document that appears to 
illustrate further proceedings and assumes the form of 
a citation to Matthew Pecche, the Forester-in-Fee of 
Somerset, copied from Bishop Ralph's Register at 
Wells, and dated November, 1332. 

^* A Citation made through the Justiciarius Forestae. 
Matthew Pecche *Custos Fores tae' in the County of 
Somerset sends greeting to the (riding and walking ?) 
Foresters of the Forest of Mendip. 

^*I have received the mandate of Sir Robert de 
Ufford, ^ Custos Forestas ' of the Forest of the Lord 
the King on this side Trent in these words : 
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"Bobertns de Ufford etc, to Matthew Pecche the 
' Gustos Forestse ' in the County of Somerset or his 
locum tenens sends greeting. 

''On behalf of the Lord King I command you to 
cause to appear before us or our locum tenens at Ax- 
bridge on Monday the day following S. Lucia the 
Virgin all the Forestarii, Viridarii, Regardatores, 
Agistatores and all other ministers of the Forest of 
Menedep in the County of Somerset with their rolls, 
writs, tallies and all other amercements happening in 
the same after the last Inquisitions held in the afore- 
said Forest. 

"You shall also cause to appear before us or our 
locum tenens on the same day all the ' libere tenentes ' V 

(t>. freeholders) who have lands or tenements within ^^ 

the aforesaid Forest and also from every ' villata ' 
within the aforesaid Forest four men and a pnepositus 
(provost or reeve) to hear and carry out those things ^' 
which we shall enjoin on behalf of the Lord King. 
You shall also warn all those accused of transgressions \ 
of the * vert or venery ' or of any other transgressions "^* ^ 
done by them in the aioresaid forest who were attached 
and then set at liberty on bail or mainprise up to the 
time of the last coming of the * Custos Forestse 'of 
the Lord King this side Trent, that they should be ' > 

there before us or our ' locum tenens ' according to the V- ' . -# 
Assize of the Forest. And do not omit this, And^/ ^^/ 
produce before us or our locum tenens there all the *' _- " 
names of the aforesaid written out together with this ci ' > 
writ. . * V 

"Dated at New Sarum 23rd day of November in • '' > 
the year of the reign of King Edward, the sixth after y ^ 
the Cong^uest." « " . y . 

To this mandate Matthew Pecche gives a postscript. . ^^^ J^ 
" Wherefore I order you that you may fully execute . ^ ^Z" J 
that mandate in all things. Newton Fforestar, Wed- < r^^ vTV; 
nesday next before the Feast of S. Nicholas." {^ - * 

It will be noted that the chief justices cite the for- 
ester-in-fee (sometimes like themselves called Custodes 
Forests), and they in their turn, pass the mandate on . 
to the regular riding and walking foresters of the v\ 
bailiwick. ^ ' 
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There would be naturallj a kind of roll call and 
list of thoee who were not able to attend from one 
cause or another. The excuse was essonium, and those 
who were excused were essoniati. There were fiye \ \ 
kinds of excuses: (1) the ^^ malum yi»," the evil of \ A 
the road, Le. the length or impossibility of a journey ; J^ 

(2) the *^ malum lecti," the evil of the bed, ue. disease ; / ^ 

(3) ^'Trans-mare," when the person summoned was / 
over the seas ; (4) '^ Servitium Kegis," the king^s ser- / 
vice ; (5) " Terraa Sanctse," the Holy Land excuse, / 
ue, when the person was on a crusade. 

*^ Essoniatus de morte " meant that the person was 
dead. In the '^ Essonium " taken at Ilchester 42 Henry 
III, the first two entries run thus : 

Willielmus Avenel essoniatus de morte per Johan- 
nem de Cheslade, i.e. through his information. 

Walterus Bussel de eodem per Willielmum de Dene- 
berwe,^ etc., etc., etc. 

SWANIMOTS. 

The word swanimote has been deriyed from two Saxon 
words *' swain," a freeholder or one who holds book- 
land, ue. land by parchment agreement (SpelmanSs,. 
Glossary) and ''gemote/^ a meeting. So it would 
mean the meeting of thcTreeholders. It might possi- 
bly, however, have something to do with *' swine," as 
swine-feeding in Saxon times in the forest was such an 
important matter. The '^ swine-mote " would be then 
the meeting about the swine, just as the wood-mote 
meant the meeting about the wood. In a recent work, 
<< Select Pleas of the Forest," published by the Selden 
Society, *^ swanimote " is said to be a word of vague 
us^e, sometimes used to express the small '^ attach- 
ment courts," and sometimes the greater '^ forest 
inouisitions." 

There is an account of a swanimote held in Waltham 
Forest ("Forest of Essex," by W. R. Fisher, p. 80), 
before two viridarii, three regardati, two forestarii, 

• 1. This Walter Rmael looka like the owner of Bemersworth in 
Dodinffton, mentioned in the Palmer MSS. Could Will : de Dene- 
berwe DO WiUiam of Danesborongh done by ? If so, here is an early 
mention of this Qoantook hill-top. 

H 
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five woodwards, and eight free tenants (1495). Swani- 
mote courts were long discontinued and an effort was 
made by Charles I to revive them in 1630. The mode 
of proceeding was thus : ^^ It is presented by the 

juratores within the Forest of and found to be 

a fact by the Foresters, verderers, regarders akd other 

ministers of the Forest that on such a day kept 

a dog which was unexpeditat^ and that the said dog 
chased a deer," etc., etc., etc. The swanimote could 
sift the evidence, certify the fact and fix the fine, but 
the actual power of deciding on the CQ,se was reserved 
for the justices in Eyre. The swanimote immediately 
preceding the sHtiog of the justices in Eyre had be- 
fore it the return of the regardators, whose duty it 
was every third year to view the trespasses and to 
preseat the roll. 

In the Carta Forestas of Henry III it is said, ^^ Let 
no swanimotum be held in our kingdom except thrice 
in a year, viz. : at the beginning of the fifteen days 
before the feast of S. Michael (Michaelmas) when the 
agisters come to agist the demesne woods (dominicos 
boscos), and about the Feast of S. Martin (Martinmas, 
Nov. 11), when the agisters ought to receive their 
pannagium. And to these twq swanimota all Forestarii, 
Yiridarii and Agisters must come and no others. An4 
let the third swanimotum be held at the beginning of 
the 15 days before the Feast of S. John the Baptist 
(Jjine 24) on behalf of the venatio of our game and 
to that swanimotum Forestarii and Viridarii must come 
and no others." 

Attachment Coubt. 

The Attachment Court was anciently called Wood- 
mote, or Verderers' Court, or the Forty-Day Court, 
because the foresters were required to meet every forty 
days to see the " attachments ' of the forest " de viridi 
et Venatione." Attachment, from the French "at- 
tacher," to tie or make fast, means the taking of a 
man's body by commandment of a writ or precept. It 
was the duty of the verderers to receive the " attach- 
ments " and to enroll them and to certify them under 
their seals to tlie Court of the Swanimote. For the 
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Court of Attachments could^only enquire into cases 
and not convict offenders if the vaTue was above four- 
pence (Sportsman's Dictionarvj 1744). It is probable 
that the ^eat^r number of all presentments began in 
this minor court. The old name " Woodmote" given 
to this court indicates that its chief function was to 
look after the " Vert," but not « Venatio."^ 

The difference between the Forest Pleas and the 
Common Pleas appears in an extract from the Somer- 
setshire Pleas, temp. Richard I, when the jury pre- 
sented tkat Richard de Wrotham had taken the herbage 
of their common of pasture on Exmoor. Richard de 
Wrotham was Forester-in-Fee for Somerset, and this 
grievance Jhad tg. be treated Jn the Forest Court, and 
concerned the justice of the forest. The jurors were 
told that thej were ^* in mercy for their foolish pre- 
sentment." But the ordinary person might well be 
puzzled and aggrieved at a system and a code which 
so often contradicted and over-ruled all ordinary law. 

The Supbemb Coubt, ob "Etbe op the 

FOBEST." 

A FEW extracts taken from the Forest Proceedings 
(Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, No. 152) con- 
cerning Somerton Warren and Petherton Park, hither- 
to unpublished, we believe, wiU best show the procedure 
of the great Forest Court held at Ilchester and else- 
where, together with the kind of offences with which 
they dealt and their punishments. The offences against 
the. venison were of course more grave than those 
against the ** vert " or greenwood. 

" Placita de Warrena de Sumerton." 

'^Anno xxxvi. Henry III. It was presented by 
Philippus le Chevaler and Robertus Seynt Cler, ver- 
derers, that *die Lune' (Monday) next after the Na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin in the 36th year (of King 
Henry III) Hunfridus the servant of Ricardus de Or- 
tiaco killed a buck in the said Warren and took it 
away. The aforesaid Hffnfridus is dead. Therefore 
nothing about him and he is excused on account of 

1. Bam'i Lailr DiGtionwy. 
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death. And because the villate of Somerton xx/5., 
Kingesdon (alibi), Pitteneye (half a marc) and Cnolle 
iiii/^. did not come fully, therefore they are in mercy/' 

The money recorded opposite each is the fine. 

^ Anno xl. H. III. It was presented by the same 
and proyed that die Martis (Tuesday) next (Dec. 1) 
after the Feast of S. Andrew the Apostle in the xlth 
year, Ricardus le Rus, clericus, of the Curia of the 
Lord King, and his companions, whose names are not 
knoMrn, took four hares m the same Warren and they 
did not come because they were not attached. There- 
fore the case * ponitur in respectum ' {i.e, prorogued or 
respited) because it concerns the Curia of the Lord 
King. And because the yillatae of Sumerton (alibi), 
Petteneye (alibi), Cnolle (alibi) and Kingesdon (alibi) 
did not come in full, therefore they are in mercy." 

**• Anno xli. K. H. III. It was presented by the 
same and proved that die Lune (Monday) after Christ- 
mas Day, in the 41st year, a certain hare was found 
dead. An Inquisition was then made by the yillatse 
of Sumerton (alibi), Kingesdon (alibi), Petteneye (alibi) 
and Weme (half a marc), which say that the afore- 
said hare died of the murrain and they know no other 
wise than it is a mishap (infortunium). And because 
the aforesaid yillatae did not come in fuU, therefore 
they are in mercy." 

From the aboye it looks as if a hare was regarded 
as a beast of the forest in Somerton Warren. 

" Placita Venationis de Parco de Perton." 

^^ Anno xxiii. Henry III. It was presented by the 
Foresters and Yerderers at a Forest Court and proyed 
by them that on the day following the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin in the 23rd year of King Henry 
III a certain young one (fetus) of a hind was found 
dead in the field of Newton (in campo de Neweton). 
An Inquisition was made by four yillatae. 

*^ It was presented by the same men and proyed that 
William Pollard and Kichard Huniloye are eyil-doers 
against the king's deer (malefactores yenacionis^ in the 
Park at Petherton and are receiyers of eyil-doers. 
They did not come and they were attached. There- 
fore let them be exacted and outlawed. An inquisi- 
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tion was then held through four neighbouring villatae, 
viz : Huntworth, Lenge, I)onewere, and Criz (Creech), 
who did not come in full. Therefore they were in 
mercy. And the aforesaid outlaws, William and 
Richard, were taken ^and imprisoned at Ilchester and 
by the order of the Lord Kins were liberated ; and 
William was handed oyer by the Bailiff to Boger de 
Dunepole, ii/s., William de Doneheued, ii/«., Thomas 
de Newetone of Bradenej, ii/«., Walter Malmest of 
the same place, ii/«., Peter de Molendine of the same 
place, ii/j., Badulphus Albus de Axlinton, ii/5., and 
Sobert Jordan of the same place, ii/5. Therefore thej 
are all in mercy, and Bicardus was excused the first 
daj because of his death. Therefore nothing about 
his pledges." 

'* It was presented bj the same and proyed that die 
Martis (Tuesday) next after the Feast of All Saints 
in the 33rd year (of King Henry III) Willielmus 
Engeland, Willielmus PoUard, Nicholaus Bussel, his 
brother WUlielmus, son of the priest of Cumbe, Ni- 
geUus de Axeford and Willielmus Troy de Bradeweye 
killed in the Park of the Lord King a stag and a hind 
(unum ceryum et imam bissam) and they did not come 
nor were they attached. Therefore let them be ex- 
acted and outlawed except Willielmus Engeland who 
was taken elsewhere and imprisoned for the same trans- 
gression at Ilchester. And because Bartholomeus 
I^eche, then sheriff, did not come nor anyone in his 
place : Therefore it is commanded Y icecomes Berkeley 
to destrain the said Bartholomeus through his lands, 
etc., until he comes before us to answer ^de tempore 
suo,' and concerning this, too, why he was not at lyel- 
chester on the day after S. Katerine. Afterwards 
Willielmus Troy came and paid a fine of one marc by 
the pledge of Jtlu^o Mount-sorel of Bradeweye, and 
Johannes Pylat 01 the same place. Afterwards Ni- 

fellus came and was detained in prison. Afterwards 
e paid a fine of ten shillings throujgh the pledge of 
Bicardus de Dilington and Laurencius de Grangia/' 
*'It was presented by the same and proyed that 
Bobertus Flax and Johannes, son of the Chaplain of 
AssehuU, entered the Park of the Lord King with a 
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certain ^ berselettus ' {ue, a trained hound for finding 
deer) for the purpose of doing evil to the venison and 
because the^ are evil doers to the venison Johannes 
comes and is detained in prison and Bobertus Flax 
does not come nor was he attached because he was 
not found. Therefore let him be exacted and out- 
lawed." 

^ It was presented and proved that on the Feast 
of the Decollation of S. John the Baptist in the 41st 
year (of Eang Henry III) Johannes Gralun with his 
companions was in tne Park of the Lord King and 
tamed there two days and Johannes does not come 
nor was he attached because he fled and elsewhere he 
is an outlaw for homicide. And because Galfridus 
Dumail the Forestarius of the Park under Willielmus 
de Plesseto ought to guard his Bailiwick well and 
faithfully from evil doers and because the evil doers 
tarried a day without being found out, to judgment 
with him and Williehnus likewise who ought to have 
a good Forestarius." 

^^ Anno xliii-xUv. Henry III. Pleas held at Ivel- 
cestre, morrow of the Ascension, 43 Henry III. 

^^Placita Yenacionis Parci de Pedretune. Three 
men entered the Park at Peddretune on the Feast of 
SS. Simon and Jude with bows and arrows with evil 
intent towards the King's venison and the same men 
about midnight crossing the large entry into the Park 
(per foram ingentem)armed with bows and arrows en- 
tered the Park of Willielmus de Plesseto and took 
two deer (feras)." 

There is mention of the township of Hunteworthy, 
Dunewere, Nyewton Bicardi (West Newton), and 
Nyewton Forester. 

Again, ^' Philippus de Cantulupo and a certain man 
called Onfil with others unknown took a stag in the 
Park on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross." The townships of Crich (Creech), Cherlton 
Prions de Monte Acuto are mentioned. Philip de 
Cantulupo makes a fine of twenty shillings. 

Amin, ^^ Walter le Hore of iNorthpertune is one of 
two habitual evil-doers to the King's venison. He is 
attached but lives in Dorset." 
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There is mention of the townships of Durston and 
Lenge. 

Again, '^Robert Sturmy who now is chaplain at 
Merre (Meare ?), Richard of Chippenham who lives at 
Sowj ( Aliddlezoy), and William de la Hude ( Wude ?) 
entered the Park on the morrow of the close of Easter, 
anno 44 (of King Henry III) with cross-bows and 
arrows and greyhounds with evU intent to the King's 
venison." j 

** Johannes le Futur, Bicardus CoHake of Perrytune 
are habitual evil doers- to the venison of the Lord King 
in the aforesaid Park." 

^ It was presented . . . that Adam and Bobertus, 
sons of Martinus Biggeffod of North Peretune, entered 
the aforesaid Park on the day of the Conversion of S. 
Paul in the 53rd year (of King Henry III) with bows 
and arrows and two mastiffs belonging to the aforesaid 
Martinus with evil intent towards the venison of the 
Lord King^nd they took one hind without warrant 
and took it to the house of the aforesaid Martinus at 
Northperetune who knowingly received them and was 
a consenting party. And he comes and is detained in 
prison. And he guaranteed for the custody of his 
aforesaid sons on the octave of the Holv Trinity. 
Afterwards he made a fine of five marcs lor himself 
and his two sons, Badulphus de Gathurste (Goathurst) 
and Willielmus Portbrei being pledges." 

** Anno xli. H. Ill ? It was presented by the For- 
estarius through Thomas de Begni (half a marc), and 
Boger de Tottehnrst (II/5.), son and heir of Hu^ de 
Tottehurst, verderers, that a certain stag was found 
dead in the Park of Perton. An Inquisition was made 
by four nearest villatce^ viz : Neweton Hawys (iiii/^.), 
Hunteworth iiii/«., Dunwere i/s., Perton (1 marc), who 
could discover nothing. And because they did not 
come f uUy therefore they are in mercy. And because 
the verderers did not make mention of it on their Boll 
concerning the day and year in which the said stag 
was found, therefore they are in mercy." 

The following are inquisitions held at the same court 
nearly a hundred years afterwards. These are more 
full and show the nature of the proceedings more clearly. 
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^An Inquisition wai held at Lamport (t.^. Lang- 
port) die Veneris (Friday) next after the Feast of the 
Holj Trinity in the Swti ye^r of the reign of King 
Edward the Third after the Conquest. 

^* Before Peter Attewode, locum tenens of the Jus- 
tice of the Forest (custos Foreste) of the Lord King 
this side of Trent concerning the state of the Forest 
of Pederton in the County of Somerset. 

*^ By the oath of Johannes Payn, the locum tenens 
of Bicardus de Acton, the keeper of the aforesaid 
Forest (custos Foreste), and Bobertus Pecch (Peche), 
Forestarii (Foresters). 

" (By the oath of) Bobertus de Wolavington, Wil- 
lielmus Colles, Viridarii (Verderers). 

'^ (By the oath of) Johannes Beryl, Bicardus Wely, 
Williehnus Mostard, Bogerus Sydenham, Johannes 
Andredesy, Johannes Boncoups, Williehnus Squier, 
Johannes Medheye, Bicardus Tohy, Thomas Cc^elod, 
Bobertus Stilard, Williehnus Botdes, Begardati (Be- 
garders). 

^ (By the oath of) Johannes Douman, Thomas Be- 
naud, Nicholaus Boules, Johannes Godefray, Williel- 
mus Goudhine, Johannes Douce, Johannes Parys, 
Johannes Gille, Walter Cheselade, Willielmus Porter, 
Peter Hare, Johannes Clerk of Haddeworth, libere 
Tenentes (Freeholders) inside and outside the Forest. 

^ Who say that the Abbot of Athelneye with his 
dogs on the Saturday next after the Feast of the In- 
vention of the Holy Cross in the 36th year of the 
Lord King took a sourellus (a male fallow deer three 
years old) at Northmore in the aforesaid Forest. And 
they say that Wadinus Walsheman was an accessory 
to this. In testimony of which fact the aforesaid Jur- 
atores have affixed meir seals." 1362 

*^ An Inquisition was held at Somerton on Wednes- 
day next hiefore the Feast of S. Peter in Cathedra in 
the 38th year of King Edward IIL 

'* Before Peter Attewode, locum tenens of the Justice 
of the Forests of the King this side Trent, coixseiming 
the state of the Forest of Petherton in the. County of 
Somerset. 

**By the oath of Johannes Payn, locum tenens of 
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Bicardus de Acton, the custos of the aforesaid Forest, 
and Pecchy (Peche), Forestarii (Foresters). 

'< (By the oath of) WilUelmus Colne, Bobertus Wol- 
avynton (Woolavington), Viridarii (Verderers). 

**(By the oath of) Bicardus Wyley, Willielmus 
Mostara, Williefanus Boules, Johannis Andresye, Bog- 
erus Sydenham, Nicholaus Ebbworth, Johannes Bon- 
coups, Bobertus Stylard, Bicardus Toky, Johannes 
Medheye, Thomas Coggdode, Williehnus Squier, Be- 
gardati (Begarders). 

^(By the oath of) Thomas Beynaldes, Nicholaus 
Boides, Johannes Godfray, Williehnus Gondhyne, Jo- 
hannes Douce, Nicholaus Tennyng, Johannes Gille, 
Johannes Tumour, Willielmus Douche, Johannis Dou- 
man, Bogerusle Blake, Bicardus Lyf, Johannes Horsy, 
Johannes Bakesworthe, Johannes Uerbewe, Johannes 
Sydenham, and Stephanus Pillok, libere Tenentes 
(Freeholders). 

*^ Who say that a certain Willielmus Parrecombe has 
a certain dog which pursued a prikettus (a young male 
deer two years old) as far as the water of Pedret and 
there killed it die Jovis (Thursday) next before the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Mary in the 
SSthyear of the king's reign. 

*^ They also say tlutt Bicardus Budduk of Newetone 
Plesy (North Newton) on the Monday next after the 
Feast of the decollation of S. John, in the 36th year, 
dew and carried off a doe in the aforesaid Forest with- 
out the warrant of the Lord King. 

** They also say that Bobert, Abbot of Athelneye, 
has three (leporarios) greyhounds and one do^ for the 
destruction of the * ferae' of the Lord King within the 
metes of the aforesaid Forest and contrary to the Assise 
of the Forest. In testimony of which fact the aforesaid 
Jurators have affixed their seals." January 22, 1365. 

It will often be noticed that ^^ poaching" and ^^deer- 
stealing " were in these early days by no means the 
perilous pastime of outlaws or of desperate men. More 
often than not it was the abbot, the clerk, and especially 
the *^filius sacerdotts," and even the "Forester" and 
" Bwarder " himself, who was accused of slipping his 
greyhounds at forbidden game. 
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^^ An Inquisition was held at Somerton die Mercurii 
(Wednesday) next after the Feast of S. Augustine, 
Bishop of the Angli, in the 39th year of the reign of 
King Edward III after the Conquest : Before Peter 
Atte Wode locum tenens of the (Justos Foreste of the 
Lord King this side Trent conceming the state of the 
Forest of Federton in the County of Somerset. 

"By the oath of Johannes Payn locum tenens of 
Guido de Brian the custos of the aforesaid Forest. 
The Forestarius. 

**(By the oath of) Willielmus Colne and Bobertus 
Wolavynton, Viridarii ( Verderers). 

" (By the oath of) Ricardus W ely f Keby ?) WQliehnus 
Athelard, Willielmus Mustard, Jonannes Andreseye, 
Roger us Sydenham, Johannes Boncoups, Nicholaus 
Ebworth, Robertus Stylaid, Johannes Purchas, Jo- 
hannes Michel de la Mourland, Johannes Medhyne, 
Thomas Coggelode, R^ardati (Regarders). 

" (By the oath of) Kobertus Yne, Ricardus Toky, 
Johannes Janeswere, Nicholaus Keby, Thomas Renald, 
Johannes Douce, Nicholaul^ Tonyng, Rogerus God- 
enche (Gooding ?), Johannes Parys, libere tenentes 
(Freeholders) within the bounds of the Forest. 

"(By the oath of) Johannes Gavelbrigge, Johannes 
Murdon (Mordon), Johannes Abbey, Laurencius Deg- 
here, Johannes Rogge, Radulphus Barwe, Jacobus 
Coker, WiUielmus Porter, Willielmus Burnel, Williel- 
mus Pope, Peter Hare, Johannes Gille, Johannes 
DoUyng, libere tenentes (Freeholders) outside the 
bounds of the Forest. 

"Who say that Robertus Pecche and John the son of 
the said Robertus on a Sunday on the Feast of the 
sacred Trinity in the 38th year killed a buck with a 
bow and arrow in the aforesaid Forest and carried it 
away." May 28, 1366 (1368 ?) 

It may be noted with regard to this Inquisition that 
only one "Forestarius" was present, his companion, 
Robertus Pecche, being accused of having shot and 
killed a buck in company with his son. This was 
attested to by all the juratores, and it was a grave 
offence that the keeper himself of the king's venison 
should be guilty of a crime against the venison. From 
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his name he was assuredlj connected with the family 
of Sabina Pecche, who, as we have seen, inherited in 
1 289, the office of Forester-in-Fee, and held proper^ 
in North Petherton itself. Robert Pecche, in succeed- 
ing Inquisitions, ceases to figure as a forester. 

'* An Inquisition was held at WeUs die Jovis (Thurs- 
day) next after the Feast of the Apostle Bartholo- 
mew in the 45th year of King Edward III after 
the Conquest : Before Peter Atte Wode locum tenens 
of John de Foxle the * Gustos Foreste ' of the Lord 
King this side of Trent concerning the state of the 
Forest of Pederton in the County of Somerset. 

** By the oath of John Payn locum tenens of Guido 
de Bnen the Custos of the aforesaid Forest and Jo- 
hannes Poterne, Forestarii. 

*^ (By the oath of) Willielmus CoUes and Badulphus 
Berghe (or Barwe^ Viridarii (Verderers). 

« (By the oath of) Ricardus Keby ( Wely ?), Williel- 
mus Mostard, Johannes Andresey, Thomas Coggelod, 
Johannes Boncoups, Nicholaus Tunyng, Nicholaus 
Ebbeworth, Willielmus Boules, Willielmus Athelard. 
Peter Hare, Willielmus Mauncel, Ricardus Toky, 
Regardati ( R^arders). 

**(By the oath of) Willielmus Biggegod, Johannes 
Douce, Johannes Gille, Johannes Cantok, Thomas 
Renold, Johannes Haddon, Willielmus Porter, Jacobus 
Coker, Walterus Baggeburgh, Rogerus Godenge, 
Johannes Engleys and Rol^rtus Goudhyne, libere 
Tenentes (Free Tenants). 

^ Who say that Willielmus Poulet, junior, Johannes 
Gardener, Johannes Gore, took one buck at Hunt- 
worthy within the aforesaid Forest in the 45th year 
die Martis (Tuesday) next after the Feast ot the Holy 
Trinity. They also say that Johannes Janeswere 
felled and took away the wood of the Lord King from 
the Park of Pederton to the value of xld. Also they say 
that Johannes Gore felled and took away of the wood 
of the Lord Kine from the aforesaid Park 200 wains- 
load at the price 0? yi^. a load —the sum of c^. They also 
say that Thomas Poppham was with the aforesaid Wil- 
lielmus Poulet^ Johannes Gardener and Johannes Gore 
at the taking of the aforesaid buck." June 12, 1371. 
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'* An Inquisition was made at Binton (Bindon?) 
in the 48th year of King Edward III after the Con- 
quest; Before Johannes de Foxle the * Gustos Foreste' 
for the Lord King this side Trent concerning the state 
of the Forest of Pederton in the County of Somerset. 

^* By the oath of Johannes Payn locum tenens of 
Edmund de Mortimer Earl of March * custos * of the 
aforesaid Forest. The Forestarius. 

^* (By the oath of) Willielmus Colne and Johannes 
Boges Viridarii (Verderers). 

" (By the oath o() Ricardus Wdy (Keby ?), Wil- 
lielmus Mostard, Willielmus Maunsel, Willielmus 
Porter, Willielmus Athelard, Willielmus Boules, Jo- 
hannes Andreseye, Johannes Boncoups, Nicholaus 
Ebbeworth, William Biggod, Peter Hare, Thomas 
Coggelode, Beeardati f Regarders). 

**' (Bythe otfth of ) Tnomas Baker, Johannes Janes- 
were, Walter Fairfold (Fairfeld ?) Rogerus Hare, 
Johannes Engleys, Johannes Gille, Nicholaus Tunyng, 
Johannes Purchaz, Willielmus Hikkes, Robertus Pari, 
Thomas Renold, Johannes H addon libere tenentes — 
free tenants within the metes of the Forest 

^* Who say that Johannes Poteme, Johannes Goulde 
and Johannes Douman servants of the said Johannes 
Poteme on the Feast of All Souls in the 46th year 
kiUed within the Park of Pederton three does. 

^* Also they say that the said Johannes Poteme on 
the Feast of All Saints killed in the aforesaid Park a 
buck ; 

^^ Also that the same Johannes Poteme on the day 
of S. James in the 43rd year receiyed xx«. from 
Thomas Tryvet and Matthew Michel for concealing 
more transgressions done in the same Park of which 
they were accused. 

^* Also they say that the same Johannes Poteme on 
on die Mercurii and die Jovis ( Wednesday-Thursday) 
next after the Feast of S. Nicholaus in the 45th year 
felled and took away in the aforesaid Park five oaks 
of the value of xvi^. viiiif. 

'* Also, that the same Johannes felled and took away 
in the aforesaid Park on the aforesaid day and year 
three ash trees and five maples worth yu/s. 
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^ Also that th^ same Johannes sold wood to divers 
people in the aforesaid Park on the day of S. Geromini 
m the aforesai d ye ar worth xl/«. 

^Also, that William Clavile felled and took away 
in the aforesaid Park and on the aforesaid day and 
year three oaks worth z/«. and one maple worth xii^. 

*^Also, they say that on die Lune (Monday) next 
after the Feast of 8. Peter ad vincula in the 47th year, 
Willielmus Galkuane (?) and Alanus the servant of 
Johannes Osborne killed a buck in the aforesaid Park. 

^* Also, they say that the dogs of Johannes Poteme 
and Thomas Lane killed in the aforesaid Park on the 
Feast of S. Michael in the aforesaid year one buck. 

*^ Also, they say that the same Johannes Poteme on 
the Feast of S. Laurencius in the aforesaid year killed 
a buck with his bow and arrow and then did his will 
about it. 

^In testimony of which the said Juratores have 
affixed their seals to this Inquisition." (a.d. 1374). 

Alanus, the servant of Johannes Osborne, who killed 
a buck, was evidently the servant of the chaplain of 
Newton-fforestar, who was presented by Henry IV, 
the guardian of Edmund, Earl of March.^ William 
ClavUe was evidently one of that family who were 
formerly connected with Clavelshay, or Clavelsleigh 
(Classey), in North Petherton itself, a farm and pro- 
perty long since held bv the Portman family. 

With regard to this mquisition, as with the previous 
one, it seems as if Johannes Poteme, from the numer- 
ous counts against him, was a very great offender 
against the ling's venison and woods. He was worse 
than Bobertus Pecche. Johannes Poteme was of a 
famUy not well known in Petherton. In Hugo's ac- 
count of Taunton Priory a certain Bicardus de Poteme 
was vicar of Taunton in 1332, and Bobertus mav have 
been, therefore, his son. He certainly abused his trust 
as Forestarius bv taking money from Thomas Try vet 
and Matthew Michel for concealing their misdeeds. 
The family of Tryvet were landowners in Woolmers- 
don in North Petherton, also at Clayhill in Wembdon, 

1. Weaver's Inoambents. 
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in the North Petherton Hundred, at Chilton Trivet^ 
and elsewhere, about this time. It may be noted also 
that the offences of Johannes Poterne occur over a 
considerable time, viz., from the 4drd to the 47th year 
of King Edward III, which gives us a clue to the 
length of his tenure of office. It also looks as if the 
inouisitions were held at irregular intervals. 

The lists of Forestarii, Viridarii, Begardati and 
Libere Tenentes are instructiTe in many ways. Jo- 
hannes Payn is Forestarius from 1362 to 1374, if not 
later, and he is associated with Bobertus Pecche and 
also with Johannes Poterne. Sometimes he acts singly. 

Some of the other names need a little comment, as 
the individuals are called after the places to which 
they belong: Robert of Woolavington, a parish the 
east side of the Parret on the Polden Hills ; Thomas 
of Coggelode, a place-name localised at Durston near 
the ola site of the priory of Buckland Sororum ; John 
of Andresye, or Andersey, a place close to North Peth- 
erton ; John of Horsey, a place near Bridgwater ; John 
of Bakesworthy, or Ki»cworthy, near Durleigh ; John 
of Janeswere, which looks much like ** Jones," or '^ S. 
John's were," resembling " Jonesweye" of the old Per- 
ambulations ; John of Abbey, which may connect him 
with " Abbey," or " Ebby," wood, near Ebbyngbridge, 
the starting point of the Forest Perambulation ; Balph 
of the Barwe, written also Balph of the Berghe, which 
must be, surely, Balph of the Borough, ue. Borough 
Mump or Borough Bridge ; John of Cantok, or Quan- 
tock, possibly of Cantok, in the neighbouring parish of 
West Monkton, where, in 1327, Jurdana de Cantok is 
taxed for the Lay Sul^idies; or, perhaps, of Cantok at 
Heathfield, near Enmore, in Andredsfeld Hundred ; 
Walter of Bag^eburgh, or Bagborough, clearly takes 
his name from the Quantock village. 

These forest jurymen were locsd men, and the same 
names occurring in the Lay Subsidies Boll about thirty 
years previously, together with their taxation, gives us 
some idea of the social status of the families in the 
village society. Upder Thurloxton, for instance, we 
find Gilbert DoUyng, Bicardus Keby, and Thomas de 
Haddan ; under Korth Petherton, Bobertus Ine, Gil- 
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bert le Porter, John Biggegod, Thomas Purchas, John 
Boncors, John Mustard ; and under Tokerton, a tyth- 
ing of North Petherton, Jordan Godefrey and William 
Tokj, and so on. In one of the above inquisitions the 
free tenants are classified as either ^^ within " or *^ with- 
out the metes of the Forest," and so give us a clue to 
the metes themselves if we can localise them exactly 
by the aid of the Lay Subsidies Boll, which it seems 
possible to do. 

In a contemporary document, dated 1364-5, and 
touching not forest matters but a civil dispute between 
the Abbot of Athelney and others, there is a striking 
similarity in the jury list. This particular inquest was 
held at Bridgwater and was attended by the loUowing 

^'urors : Roger Sydenham, John Boncoups, Nicholas 
Slworthy (Ebbworth), Robert Stilard, WUliam Mus- 
tard, John Pecche, Thomas Coglode, John Duce 
(Douce), John Andreseye, John Wedge, Walter Bere- 
ford and Peter Grobham. Nearly all of these were 
on the jury lists of the Petherton Forest Inquisitions.^ 
A second jury list in 1 370, in another Athelney case, 
f gives us Laurence Wyly (Keby?) and Robert Hare. 
I Further, it appears as if the regarders and free tenants 
;> were connected closely with one another and belonged 
practically to the same yeoman class. For instance, 
in 1362, a Nicholas Roules is a ^^ Free tenant," and in 
1365 a William Roules is a ^* Regarder," and Nicholas 
Roules one of the jury of free tenants. These forest 
''^ juries, sworn to the king, were very strong and repre- 
sentative, and prove how the forest jurisdiction was 
welded into the iQcal society. 

Some of these were cadets or offshoots of more im- 
portant local families. The Sydenham family of *' Syd- 
enham," near the Parret, close to Bridgwater, and, 
later on, of ^^ Combe Sydenham," may have been repre- 
sented by Roeer Syaenham ; the Horsey family of 
Horsey, or £uirsi, a hamlet near Bridgwater (both 
Horsey and Pawlet being fiefs originally of the lord- 
ship of Bridgwater), may have been represented by 
John Horsey, a ^ free tenant ; " the Lyf family, known 

1. Proceedings Soul Arch. Soo., toL xliii, p. 131. 
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at Cor jpool and AcUoombe, by Richard Lyf, free ten- 
ant ; the Maunsell, or l^ansel, family, which had liyed, 
80 CoUinson says, for twenty generations at North 
Petnerton," by William Mansell, a ^^Begarder;" the 
Popham family of Huntworthy (Huntey) by Thomas 
Poppham, of poaching fame; the Pamet &mily of 
Paulety near the Parret, and of Goathurst, which gave 
a second name to Melcome-Paulet in North Petherton, 
by William Paulet, also an evil doer to the king*s veni- 
son in Petherton Park. Bobertus Yne, or Ina, is in- 
teresting if only for the reason that he pergety&t^ the 
name of the great Saxon king, so well known in these 
Somerset levels. 

The Vbrbebbbs. 

The Viridarii, or Verderers, were, according to Man- 
wood, to be gentlemen of some standing in the neigh- 
bourhood, weU learned in the laws of the forest. They 
wer e judges of the Court of Attachments ; they kept 
the Kotuli, or rolls, and presided at the Swanimote 
three times a yearT In the case of an inquisition one 
verderer sealed the rolls and the other kept it. When 
the Itinerant ForesFTustices came'IEey presented the 
rolls or were fined. The powers of the verderers were 
limited and reallv extendedTiio'turther than to prelimi- 
nary enquiries about offences prescribed at the Court 
of Attachments. Sometimes the verderers were re- 
warded with ^^ Fee buck " at the sitting of the Court 
of Justices in £yre,~ and a venison dinner must have 
formed a part of the well-known proceedings. A ver- 
derers' court is said to have been neld in Essex Forest 
at the ^^ King's Head," Chigwell, 1854, with reference 
more especicJly to forest inclosures. For a great num- 
ber of centuries in the historv of England this court 
must have been a feature in tne land and by no means 
the least picturesque. 

A verderer swore truly to serve the king in his office 
to the utmost of his power and knowledge, to preserve 
the ancient rights and franchises of the Crown, not to 
conceal from the king any rights or privileges, nor any 
offence in ^^ vert or venison," not to withdraw or abridge 
any default, to deal fairly with all the king's liege 
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people, to execute the laws and aBsize of the forest, 
and to do equal law and justice to rich and poor and 
not to oppress any person maliciously. A Verderers' 
£011 is said to be amongst the old documents of Ax- 
bridge on Mendip. 

The Begahders. 

The " Begardati," or " Regarders," were sworn to 
take a *^ Regard " or view of the forests under their 
charge ^jery third year. They a re said j o have repre- 
sented the twel ve knights appointed by the Assize of 
Woodstock to be Tnneach county where the king 
hunted, to take care of "Vert and Venery." If we 
follow the Qanstitutions of Canute the'Verderers may 
have been the " medi^res^Qiuines '* there mentioned, 
ue. lesser thanesr The oath of the regarders was as 
follows : " You shall truly serve our Sovereign Lord 
the King in the office of a Regarder : you shall make 
the Regard of the Forest in such manner as the same 
has been accustomed to be made : you shall range 
throughout the same Forest and through every Baili- 
wick of the same as the Foresters shall lead you to 
view the same Forest : and if the Foresters will not 
or do not know how to lead you to make the Regard 
of the Forest or conceal from you anything that is 
forfeited to the King . . . you shall not be hindered 
yourselves but you shall see the same forfeiture and 
cause the same to be enrolled in your roll : you shall 
enquire of all Wastes, Purprestures and Assarts of the 
Forest and also of all concealments of any offence or 
trespass in the Forest either in Vert or Venison, by 
any officer of the same Forest: and all these things 
you shall do to the uttermost of your power." 

This oath, with very little alteration, was adminis- 
tered to the riding foresters, so that the officers of the 
forest felt that, in whatever they did, the eyes of their 
ffiUows^were upon t hem. 

To come to oSttfils — Ihe regarders had to see the 
*^ vasta de veteri," t>. the old wastes of wood, the eyries 
for goshawks, sparrow hawks and falcons, forges and 
mines (as in the Forest of Dean), ship-building timber, 
the honey and wax of the wild bees, to discover who 
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had bows and arrows, bracke^ or hounds, carry out 
the expedita ting of dogs, felling or disbranching trees. 

In a " Kegardum " of Neroche (1257 ?) the regarders 
named are Kalph Mountsorel, William de Loveny, 
Richard Maloysel, William de Bonevil, Adam le Legh, 
etc. The Regard deals with Purprestures in Cumbe 
Episcopi and Boclande, also ^^De Vasto Boscorum." 
Amongst these bosci, which indicate the metes and 
bounds of Neroche Forest, is the Boscus of Willielmus 
Eborardi de Otessawr (or Oterschawe); the Boscus 
Radtdphi le Walejs de Haethereston ; the Boscus Iveli 
filii Wareni; the Boscus Roberti de Northfule in Mene- 
wode ; the Boscus Roberti de Pavelj in Bjkehaule 
(Bickenhalle) ; the Boscus Roberti de Vallibus in 
Capelaunde ; the Boscus Willielmi Everard in Ashulle 
(Ashill) ; the Boscus de Bradeweje which Matheus de 
la Mare holds ; the Boscus Radulphi de Aubenj de 
Clayhulle. This latter boscus was twelve hundred acres 
in extent and was part of the Manor of Barrington, 
South Petherton, held formerly by the Daubeny family. 
Many of the above names appear in the 1298 Perambu- 
lation, a Walter Lo veny being one of the Perambulators. 

The chief offence dealt with in a ^^ Regardum " was 
wasting the coverts. But it was a serious matter to 
make an encroachment (Purpresture). In 1250, both 
the Abbot of Athelney and William de Plesseto, the 
Forester-in-Fee, got into trouble for a Northmoor in- 
closure of ten acres made without warrant. At the 
same time Prior Marcus of Montacute took five oaks 
out of his own "Boscus" of Creech without leave. 
He was attached through Ernisius, his own woodward, 
who, according to his oath, was bound to give evidence. 
A squatter called Roger Noel, living in a house built 
above the water of Parret, is in mercv. The house is 
levelled to the ground. " Regarders ' themselves had 
to be careful, and in 1257, at an Essoniunji held at II- 
chester, Robertus le Fraunceys was fined four shillings 
for not making one regard or view as in duty bound. 

The Agistebs. 

The Agistatores, or Agisters, were those officers in 
the king's forest who took iu the cattle to graze in the 
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forest and looked after them, receiving the money for 
the agistment. Apart from the pasture or ^^herba- 
^lun, there was also the ^' pannagimn," a great source 
of profit in itself in the autumn. Apstments were 
suJoectto tithe s, and, in the case of North ^etherton 
Park, after the dissolution of the Newton-fforestar 
Chapel, which was endowed with park tithes, certain 
**fiirmer8" or occupiers paid "Tithes of the Agist- 
mente, «.y., for the Warren, 40«. ; for Woodmeade, 55. ; 
for Perkeafeld or Parkersfield, 12^.," etc. In the days 
of Henry II four knights were appointed to see to 
" Agistments " and to receive the king's " Pannage." 
There were very strict rules about observing the fence- 
month or defence-month^ called Tempus de Foinesun, 
i.e. Feonatio, fawning-season, beginning fifteen days 
before the Feast of S. John the Saptist (June 24th), 
and lasting till fifteen days after. 

There was of course to be no hunting, nor were any 
cattle or pigs allowed in the royal forests, that the 
does and hinds might be undisturbed. At this time of 
the year the Agistatores and the Ministri Forestae used 
to meet, and the woods and groves were swept quite 
clean of all stock. The libere tenentes or freeholders 
within the forest perambulation might agist their own 
bo0ci and might drive their swine through the king's 
woods with liberty to tagy for a nig ht. From Octo- 
ber onwards, when t^elmace'fell, then was the lime for 
stocking the woods with pigs* 

Thb Woodwabds. 

The " Woodwards " were also forest officials. It was 
the duty of every owner oT aT)08Cus"or wood within 
the limits of a forest to pr^igpt his woodward to the 
justice of the forest, that he might take an oath of 
feal^TBSf ore him cofit^eming the. kmg's venison. Some- 
times this presentment was made before the custos of 
a forest, but this was only provisional, and both the 
owner of the woods and the woodward were required 
to appear before the forest justice. In 1257, at the 
Somerset Eyre, there was a Rotulus de Woodwardis, 
in which the wood or boscus of Cheddar, belonging to 
the Bishop of Bath, was mentioned. The woodward 
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was Johannes Sjward, and he was presented first of 
all, through the delegate of the bishop, to William de 
Plessetis, called here the seneschal, ue. custos of the 
forest "de foedo," ue. the forester-in-fee, and not to 
the " Capitalis Jnsticiarius," ue. justice of the forests 
south of Trent ; in this case Sir Hugh Neville, of Stoke 
Courcy Castle. 

The Bishop of Bath, for this irregularity, was "in 
the King's mercy," and the boscus was taken- into the 
king's hands. But subsequently the bishop's seneschal 
came and presented the said John Syward, who takes 
the oath as required. So, too, with Gal&idus Mol- 
keweye, the woodward of the same bishop, for the 
Boscus de Laewod, who was presented to the forester- 
in-fee, but not to the " Capitalis Justiciarius," the 
same procedure was observed and a rejgleyy made. 
But in the case of William de Blakemore, the wood- 
ward of Symon de Insula, for the Boscus of Lokeston 
or Loxton on Mendip« who^was presented "per literas 
patentes " of Symon himself, the npxQination was al- 
lojKfid. On Exmoor, Mr. Bawle cites an mstance o?" 
a woodward named William de Sodden bein^ presented 
in 1258 by John de Bretesche to the chiei justice of 
the forest, William le Breton. This presentation was 
in the correct form. 

The position of the " woodwards '* shows the supreme / 
authority of the king over the whole forest areas, these < 
officials taking their oath to him and not to any abbot > 
or baron or bishop who might be actual owners of the 
bosci or woods. True it is that the power of nomina- 
tion of woodwards rested with the owners in the first 
instance, and in cases of law this right was cited as in- 
dicating a fact of ownership. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth there was a dispute about a piece of ground 
called Clehill, or Clayhill, containing twelve hundred 
acres of pasture, wood, and underwood, in the forest 
of Nerocne (Exchequer Depositions), as to whether it 
was part of the Manor of Barrington, a hamlet and 
chapelry in South Petherton. One witness deposed 
that the lords of the manor of Barrington had always 
appointed woodwards for Clehill, and that tenants used 
to take from it timber and wood for fuel and repairs. 
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Also that oak was taken to make the park palings of 
Barrington Park, which we learn elsewhere was one 
hundred acres in extent. Charles Arundell was com- 
plainant and John Clifton defendant.^ 

According to this case the right of appointing wood- 
wards was taken as equivalent to a manorial privilege 
and proved the descent of property. Upon the Quan- 
tocks there is mention of a woodward in a letter, dated 
29 November, 1446, and written by Robert Lord Poyn- 
ings, then lord of Stoke Courcy Castle and of the 
Over Stowey woods, authorising his " Woodward of 
Cantocke," i.e. Quantock, to allow the prioress of Can- 
nington and the prior of Stoke Courcy to fell a certain 
quantity of wood.^ 

If the Quantock woodward was a ^^ woodward" iu 
the usual and accepted meaning of the term and had 
to be presented at the forest court and take the oath 
to the justice of the forest in the usual way '^ de vena- 
tione," it would seem as if, in 1446, the bosci and 
woods of the Quantocks ^ere still regarded as lying 
within some kind of forest jurisdiction. But were the 
the king's bosci on the Quantocks — such, at least, as 
were of old ^^ Dominici Bosci," dating from pre-Norman 
times— ever really disafforested technicaUy ? Here, as 
elsewherej^lhe TJrdwn rights were allowed, no doubt, 
to fall into abeyance. Just at this date Cardinal 
Beaufort is said to have hunted the Quantocks from 
Halsway, which lay in the ancient royal (Domesday) 
property of Stogumber (including Bicknoller and Cap- 
ton). This was just outside his own Manor of Taunton, 
as Bishop of Winchester. But he may have revived' 
the old dormant forest rule of the QuantockrioFa; 
time. The cardinal is said to have been the means of 
marrying Alienora Poynings, the Stoke Courcy heiress, 

1. Proeetdmgs Som. Arch. Soc., vol. xzxvii, p. 41, and voL xxiii, 
pt. ii, p. 26. 

2. Lord Poyninfis was the son of Luibella, daaghter of Lord 
FitBpAyne, and inherited, through his mother, not onl j Stoke Oouroy 
but Badway, Wyke Fitaroayne, and the Hundred of Cannington. ne 
was kiUed 20 Oct., 25 Henry VI. at the siege of Orleans, leaving his 
granddanghter Alienora as his neiress, then affianced to Sir Henry 
Percy, k^i^t, afterwards Earl ot Northumberland, then his heir, 
and only f ooitetn yean of age. See Eton College dooomonts, eto* 
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to his great-nephew, Henry Percj, and must have been 
a well-known personage on the Quantocks as well as 
in Taunton. 

The duties of the woodward consisted in a general 
sup<sryision of the woods and of the exercise oT'the 
rights of lopping them, also in a ssigning wood to those 
that were enfiO^ to it. Thej atso marked with the 
broad arrow^~cuF the trunks of pfillftEds — sometimes 
called wholves — for gate-posts and bridges in the forest, 
reserved the ^^ spear" trees, ue. the most promising 
young trees^ which were not to be pollarded. Occas- 
lonallj in hard weather they loppea branches for the 
deer. A hatche t used to be the sign and symbol of a 
woodward's oMce, which he delivered upon his knees 
to the chief justice of the forest. In 1670, in the 
forest of Essex, a woodward was fined one pound for 
having a bad hatchet. As late as 1728, a private wood- 
ward was sworn in Essex Forest '^to preserve the woods 
from being destroyed, subject to the Forest Laws.'* 

The Beeves. 

Another class of forest officers were ^' The Beeves.*' 
In the twelfth century a reeve (praspositus) and four 
men from each viU were included amongSTthe persons 
to be summoned by the justices itinerant of the forest 
to hear the precepts of the king (Hoveden Annales, 
1198). Thiey were parish..fifficj^s, nominated by the 
vestries of the forest parishes, and s worn officers, sub- 
ject to the jurisSictioiTof the forest courts. The oath 
of the reeve was as follows : ^^ You -Bfasll swear that 
you will well and truly execute the office of Beeve in 

the Parish of you shall djpLve and assist the 

Forester in driving the Forest, as often as the Laws 
direct or you aye thereunto required: you yourself 
shall not surQhai|[e nor see nor suffer any person to 
s urcharg e or put any uncommonable catUe upon the 
said Forest, but you shalTBe oF good behaviour your- 
self towards His Majesty's wild beasts and the vert of 
the same Forest : you shall n ot concea l the offence of 
any person whatsoever efffier m YfiTt or venison that 
shaU be done within your charge, but shall present the 
same at the next Court of Attachn^ents or Swainmote 
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which shall first happen to be holden for the same 

Forest. And jou shall to the uttermost of your power 

maintain and keep the Assize of the Forest, and in aU 

things defend the king's right concerning the same, so 

long as JOU shall be Reeve there." In Waltham Forest -^ 

parish reeves still drive the wastes.^ 

The reeves had to mark the cattle with distincti ve 
brand s and drive to the pound any tre^assing beasts. 
In the Somerset Forest l^ceedingsofNoVgiSber 26, 
1267 (Exchequer T.R., No. 152), there is mention of 
a Prsepositus de Neweton essoniatus de morte. Poub le 
lees were charged by the reeveB for driving aSTm- 
pound ing cattle during the fence-month, ue. from twelve 
at night on 21st June to 21st Julv. 

The following is a copy of a driving warrant ad- 
dressed to the reeve at Loughton in Essex. Loughton 
was once the property of the Wrothe family of North 
Petherton, into whose hands it came by the marriage 
of Sir Robert Wrothe with Ida, daughter of Edward 
Stoner of Loughton. 

In 1666, Sir Qenrj Wroth was lord of the manors 
of Loughton and Chigwell. 

** To all Verderers, Foresters, Regarders and other 
officers of Epping Forest, part of the Forest of Essex, 
otherwise called the Forest of Waltham in the County 
of Essex. 

^ Whereas by the Forest Laws for the preservation 
of the wild beasts with their Fawns the Forest ought 
to be driven yearlv 15 days before old Midsummer 
Day and 15 days after : — 

^^ These are5 therefore, to require you to assign a 
certain day for the driving of the said Forest and to 
give notice to all officers and others concerned in such 
drifts to give their assistance, and also to the owners 
of such beasts and cattle as shall be found then com- 
ing upon the said Forest to come and challenge their 
beasts and take them away, or else to seize them as 
strays for the use of the Warden. And for your so 
doing this shall be your sufficient warrant. 

** Dated this day Warden. 

1. '* Forart of Enez," p. 18, by W. R. Fisher. 
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« N.B. The day of ia the Driving 

Day. ' 

" To the Reeve, Loughton.''^ 

In 1489 the following precept was issued by the 
forest justices to the custodian of the forest of W&l- 
tham^ Holy Cross : ^^ We command and strictly enjoin 
you to cause to come before us or our deputies in this 
behalf at Waltham Holy Cross ... all the Foresters^ 
Verderers, Regarders, Agisters, Woodwards, and all 
other M^ufitgrs of the Forest." 

The Bedells. 

The forest ^^Bedellus/' or beadle, was evidently of 
very ancient lineage, as he appears in the charter of 
the forest alongside of the forestarius. His office re- 
sembles closely that of the forest priepositus or reeve. 
He took a somewhat similar oath to that of the wood- 
ward, binding him to present to the utmost of his 
power all trespasses to " Vert and Venison,'* waif or 
stray, at the next Court of Attachments. He was 
occupied in pounding waifs and strays, helping to drive 
the forests at the fence-month, looking after unmarked 
cattle. In the lists of forest grievances he appears as 
the staunch upholder of old abuses, and to have acted 
well up to his traditional character. Sometimes he 
officiated as orier of the Court of Attachments. 

He had a somewhat similar office to the^o kinds 
of agellarii, t>. the coififiion ^* herdward " of a ton or 
village, called bubulcus, who overlooked the common 
herd and kept it within bounds, and the ^' hay ward" 
of the lord of the manor or the religious house, who 
was duly sworn at the lord's courts, and took care of 
the ^^ hay " or hedge, looked after the tillage, and paid 
the tytmng men, etc. 

In the reign of Henry II every man child of the 
age of twelve years remaining ^'within the peace of 
the hunting," ue. within the jurisdiction of the rarest 
laws, was compelled to swear to the pe§fifi, of the hunt- 
ing. In 1630, at the grand jury of the Essex Forest 
courts, the question was asked with regard to the oath 

1. '« Forest of Essex," by W. B. Fisher. 
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and it was elicited that ** the custome of swearinge the 
inhabitants of the Forrest V9^ are above the age of 12 
jeares to be trew to the game, hath been discontinued 
many yeares.*' The oath was in rhyme : 

"Ton ahftU true Liegeman be 
Unto the King's Afitjestie. 

Unto the beastB of the Forest yon shall no hart do, 

Nor to anything that doth belong thereunto : 

The offenoes of others yon shall not conceal 

Bat to the ntmost of vonr power yoa shall them reveal 

Unto the officers of the Forest, 

Or to them who may see them redrest. 

All these things yon shall see done 

80 help yoa God at his Holy Doom." 



IX. 

The Greenwood or Vert. 

" ERT " is derived from the Latin viridis, i>. 

green, and a synonym of vert is "green- 
nue," which has been defined as everything 
that grows green within the forest, which 
is of the nature of " Boscub " (busca), or 
" Bub-boBCUB," i.e. wood and underwood, and not plants 
of the nature of herbs, " Over-vert " ( French, hautboU) 
signified tall trees, such as oaks, beeches, etc. ; "nether- 
vert" (French, sub-bois), the browse and food of Ae 
game, and alBo their shelter and defence, such as elder, 
birch, willow, etc. The difi'erence between "over-vert," 
and " nether-vert " may be illustrated in the same tree, 
the oak. The tall, branching tree would in itself be 
the best and noblest representative of the forest vert, 
but the pollarded scrub oak on which deer browse so 
freely would be the best specimen of the underwood. 
The stomach of a deer at a certain time of the year will 
contain nothing else but oak leaves and oak shoots got 
from the scrub. For hiding or shelter gorse and heath 
(bruera) and ferns were included in the forest under- 
wood. The tall and old fern growing along the edges 
of the combes give, perhaps, the beat lair to the deer 
in August and September. By " special vert " is meant 
those trees which bear fruit and berries fit for the food 
of deer, such as the mountain ash or service tree, the 
hawthorn, blackthorn, holly, etc. In hard winters the 
red deer are fond of the more tender shoots of the 
holly tree, and the snow round the bushes is often 
trampled down by them in their eflbrtB to reach the 
branches. In a grant of King John of certain lands 
on Cantok the term " galnetum " is used, and it would 
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seem to denote the lowest sort of sub-boscus, such as 
mixed ^orse, heath and fern. Possibly^ it may have j 
included the whortleberry bush, which grows so well 
on the Quantock and Croydon hills. 

As already pointed out there were several Latin 
words for wood. In an old Saxon charter of Kent- 
wine there is mention made of the " famosa silva " of 
^ Cantucudu,'* ue. the far-famed silva of Quantock- 
wood, the word "udu" being still pronounced as "ood" 
in West Somerset. "Girt ood" is ^reat wood con- 
stantly in local parlance. On Mendip King Canute 
was hunting on that historic occasion in a "silva.'' 
It remains m such a place as Monksilver, i.e. Mona- 
chorum silva. " Nemus," with its diminutive "nemus- 
culum," would mean a smaller wood or copse : "saltus," 
a glade, interspersed with trees and not showing the 
deepest coverts. " Spinetum,'' would apparently be by 
derivation a thom-CTove, whence our " spinny " or 
clump ; " scrobetum, ' the small undergrowth of scrub 
oak, such as may be seen to perfection in Bincombe, 
on the Quantocks, and many other places. The wood- 
lands have many aspects, and the old foresters had 
their particular definitions for its features, both small 
and great. 

In the old instructions about hart hunting the har- 
bourer is told not to go too early in the morning to 
the " springs or hewts where he thinks the deer feeds 
and is " at relief," for they generally go to their layers 
in the springs. Again, under directions how to find 
the hart in high woods, the huntsman is told to make 
his enquiry according to the coverts which are in the 
forest, tor sometimes the hart lies in the tufts of white- 
thorn, sometimes under little trees, other whiles under 
great trees in the high woods, and sometimes in the 
skirts of the forest under the shelter of little groves 
and coppices. Near Athelney, William of Malmesbury 
noticed that the stags harboured in the "alneta," or 
alder groyes. Togetner with stags, he mentions "wild 
goats,^ which may mean roes (capreoU). 

Down on the "Moors," as the Somerset lowlands 
are so often called, a distinctive word for a moorland 
copse was " broUium," whence " claustura " and " f ualia " 
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could be drawn (see Chapter vii). Every bit of un- 
dergrowth, no matter where it was, had its use, and 
even the despised gorse came in useful for baking- 
houses. The peat was an invariable poor man's asset. 
On the Quantocks the industry of making ^^ brooms " 
out of the finer growths of heath has existed from time 
immemorial, as practised bj ^^ the broomsquires." The 
junci or rushes served as a covering and litter for floors. 
Care was taken of the ^^ nuces " or hazel-nuts ; of the 
" arundo " or " pool-reeds " for thatching. The char- 
coal-burners on moor and combe formed a picturesque 
group amidst the woodlands, and in many places they 
have left signs of their occupation behind them in 
charcoal-pits. At springtime the ^^ rippers" or oak- 
strippers plied their task amongst the oaks when the 
saprose. 

W ithy beds, or " withy beres," (Saxon withy-bearo, 
or withy-grove) had a peculiai: value of their own, and 
the woid withy here still survives. The pollarded wil- 
lows are a great feature in the monotonous flats in 
the vicinity of Athelney and along the valley of the 
Parret. From time imi^emorial the withies hive been 
used, as they now are used, for basket-making. 

In some woods, e.ff. those in the manor and parish 
of Loughton, in ^^ The Forest of Essex," the occupiers 
of houses had the right to ^^ lop wood " as fuel, to be 
cut from twelve o'clock at night on the 1 1th of Novem- 
ber (AU Saints, O.T.) in each year to the same hour 
of the 23rd of April (St. George). The lopwood was 
to come from the boughs of the trees growing upon 
the waste land of the parish and manor, and was to be 
cut in such a manner as not to injure the trees and at 
such a height as not to destroy th^ covert or the brows- 
ing of the deer. The forest officers took care that the 
^^ spear oaks," i,e. those oaks which were intended to 
grow into timber, should not be cut. Before the oak 
grew to be a ^^ spear " it was called a sapling, and the 
young ** hornbeam," before pollarding, was called *' a 
second." The spears were marked by the king's wood- 
ward with the broad arrow. The height at which the 
privileged inhabitants should begin ^^ lopping " was at 
six feet, so that cover should be left to the deer, and 
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the wood was cat with an axe having a handle about 
three feet long. In 1573, a woodward was ^* presented " 
for spoiling trees in the kind's forest, ^* because those 
trees which in one year he Tops, in the next year he 
wastes, and he names them starvelings," ue. trees that 
no longer produced branches for lopping. The trunks 
became then the property of the lord of the manor, 
but it was contended that the woodward was really 
spoiling " the vert"^ 

In the reign of Edward III a certain Thomas de 
Baupine, having being attached for trespass in the 
forest of Neroche, paid a fine, but afterwards procured 
license from the king to lop the branches from the oaks 
and other trees growing in Ilbare wood (his own bos- 
cus), within the said forest, belonging to the manor of 
Beer Crocombe, without molestation ^f the foresters.^ 

In some manors the Bordarii, or Cotarii, who in the 
old days were bound to help the officers of the forest 
in attaching oiFenders, and possessed small holdings, 
had the right to lop wood so long as they did not carry 
it away on a sledge. They were not allowed to cut 
wood for sale out of the manor or district where the 
custom prevailed. Upon the Quantocks there is a 
large area, consisting of about five hundred acres al- 
together, called ^'Stowey Customs," extending along 
what was anciently known as the Stawe Uerepat 
(now the Stowey road) to the head of Bamscombe, 
near Crowcombe Combe Gate. Here the Stowey folk 
have from time immemorial gathered wood, which 
they carry on their backs from the hills. There is 
also a place called '^ Custom Newspring " in Holford 
parish, not far from Sheryage wood. 

The cablicium, i.e, cablish wood, or what was broken 
or thrown down by the wind, was a verv valuable forest 
asset, and was often made the subject of a special grant, 
as we have seen in the case of Petherton Park. In 
most forests, when the king gave an oak to any fav- 
oured applicant, the crop, or top and lop, called *^copor- 
ones et escaeta," belonged to the warden of the forest, 

1. The Forest of Eraex, by W. R. Fiaher, p. 261. 

2. GoUiiiBon, Beercrooombe, vol. iL 
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unlesB there was an order to the contrary. The ^^ seq- 
uilones," ue. the drj wood, ^^ which could be collected 
with the hand without an iron utensil," was also taken 
care of and made the subject of a grant or privilege. 
In the king's demesne it was penal to cut a holly stick 
without leave, as this would be spoiling vert, and the 
whole country side was sworn to inform. 

Occasionally we meet with rights of cutting and 
lopping wood, in reality remnants of the ancient rights 
which existed in communities before the forest and 
waste lands had become appropriated. Estover, from 
^^Estoffer," to furnish, is a liberty to take necessary 
wood for the use of the house (husbote) and for the 
hedges (haybote) and for the ploughs (ploughbote). 
It was to be the privilege of an ancient hearth or house, 
not of every newcomer or ^^ out foreigner," as strangers 
were sometimes termed in Somerset. In old Saxon 
charters of the ninth and tenth centuries there was 
often reference to ^' common wood taken according to 
ancient custom," or '^freewood according to ancient 
custom," to be taken in summer in the common wood, 
said by the Saxons to be " in gemenisse."^ Under the 
Norman kings, however, the forest code probably over- 
rode all old Saxon customs for the time in order to 
keep the vert. 

In the Grlastonbury Rentalia (S.B.S.) there is an 
interesting extract showing the privileges of the *^ For- 
ester " of the abbey. He had a croft, one virgate of 
land quit of services, except ^^ arura," ue. ploughing ; 
he had husbote and haybote ; the "croppos lignorum," 
ue, the tops and lops of the trees, croppos being the 
same as coporones; pigs without paying pannagium. 
In iSelwood he had the ^' cortices, ' ue. bark and all 
dead wood, as part of his perquisites. 

Grants of ''maeremium^' or timber for building were 
very frequent. There are many descriptive terms of 
building timber. In one grant we find viii postes, viii 
trabes, viii palnas (sometimes paunas), and c cheuer- 
ones, for building a grange. Then postes, trabes and 
cheuerones (rafters) are sometimes described as ^^ medi- 

1. Co<L DipL, 190, 198, 305, 1041, etc. 
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ocres." Fusta, or grossa fusta, meant larger balks of 
timber, as these are given to make paunas, or palnas ; 
also trabes and gista. Another word is copule, or 
couples, meaning some kind of beam or rafter. A 
glance at the plan of any mediaeval roof, or, indeed, 
such an Elizabethan roof as exists in Dodington Hall, 
will show how many pieces of oak were needed to make 
it. Lai^ pieces would be required for the tie-beams 
and rafters ; smaller pieces for the braces, or struts, 
and collars. In church work a very substantial piece 
of timber would be needed for the rood-beam. Even 
bams and outbuildings on monasteries were constructed 
in a most substantial way, like those of Worspring 
Priory. For minor work and for all details of wood- 
carving on bench-ends and screens, the county of 
Somerset was famous. Oak is, of course, very endur- 
ing, and the gifts of Plantagenet and Tudor kings 
from their wide forests may still be living in church 
screen, monastic roof, or some richly dight panel, par- 
close, or miserere. 

There are extant several old grants of timber from 
Petherton Park, mentioned in the Close Rolls. In 
1221, there is an order from the king to William 
Brewer, who evidently had the custody of the park, 
to give to Joceline, Bishop of Bath, twentv ^'grossa 
fusta, tum postes, tum paunas, tum furchias' (the last- 
named forked sticks), for making a bam. Next year 
William Brewer takes fifty oaks from Petherton Park 
" to repair our castle of feruge," ue. Bridgwater. In 
1223, William Brewer is given one hundred oaks in 
Petherton Park ^^cum frussura et branchura ejusdem 
parci prostratis," a perquisite generally of the forester- 
in-fee, who had cablish wood. In 1278, there was an 
order for John de Somersete to have ten oaks in 
Petherton, and in the same year an order to cause the 
king's men of Somerton to have three oaks for the 
repair of the belfry (clocherii) of the king's gift ; also 
an order to cause the friars minor of Bmges (Bridg- 
water) to have five oaks fit for timber for making a 
dormitory. There is also another grant of oaks to the 
friars in 1284, and one to the bishop in 1279. 

All the grants are interesting, not simply for the 
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sake of showing the wealth of ffood building timber in 
Petherton Park itself, which is beyond a doubt, but 
also for the little side light it throws upon current 
history. It is interesting to know that the king's men 
at Somerton were repairing their belfry in 1278, and 
that the friars of Bridgwater were busy about their 
dormitory. It is possible, we believe, to fix the date 
of Ilchester monastic church from an incidental note 
of a grant of timber for its building. (Close Bolls, 
1293). 

Pannagium, pasnage, paunage, was the fruit of trees, 
e,g. the ^^ maste of beech," or more especially acorns, 
the latter still called '^ mace " in Somerset. A second- 
ary meaning was the ^^ right of pannage." ^he Anglo- 
Saxons were great keepers of swine, and they had a 
name for swine pasture, t>. ^^denbera," which appears 
in an old charter, "Pascua porcorum quae nostra lingua 
Saxonica ' denbera ' nominamus," ana, elsewhere, ^ ad- 
jectis iiii denberis in communi saltu,'' ue. with the ad- 
dition of four "denberoe in a common grove."^ As 
an alternative derivation of Danesboro', on the Quan- 
tocks — sometimes pronounced Deenesboro by the local 
inhabitants — the Saxon ^^ Denbera " may suggest itself, 
although, from every historical reason, ^^ Danes,'* or 
^^ Denes Borough " is to be preferred. Elsewhere on 
the Quantocks there is a place called ^^ Swinnage," or 
'' Swine ridge," and in Broomfield parish, on the site 
of the Castellum, the old Porcheria already referred 
to, and attached to the royal firma at Somerton. 

In the autumn swine are still to be seen in Shervage 
wood under the north sides of Danesboro, when the 
acorns lie thick, and they wander unmolested and un- 
attended. In old days the rule was strict about pan- 
nagium in the forest, which was considered a privilege 
of the king. To the first forester-in-fee of Somerset, 
WiUiam de Wrotham, the pannagium was sold, to- 
gether with the cablicium, ue, windfalls. Swine were 
not allowed in the forest in the fence-month, as the 
prohibition ran, /^ Neque porci sint in Foresta Regis 
tempore de Foinesun. ' Nor were the swine allowed 

1. Cod. Dipl., 281-28S, and Cart Sax., 496, 507 
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to depasture the wastes of the forest, or wander along 
the highways unringed. Fines were imposed and the 
pigs were impounded. In 1634, at a Swanimote held 
at Epping Forest, William Nowne, of Chingford, was 
fined twenty shillings for damage to pasture done bj 
his unringel swine. Sometimes those who lived near 
a forest and kept swine were allowed to let them go 
"at Ley," ue. at liberty, as a privilege, but always 
under the condition of having them ringed. 

Sometimes there were "pigs' looses," or pig-sties, 
(porcheriae) within the area of a forest. Leave to have 
one could be given by the lord and owner of a "Boscus" 
within a forest. In a lawsuit about Barrington Park^ 
a certain Thomas Hancock, the younger, produced a 
grant made to him of a " pig's loose," dated 8 January, 
29 Henry VIII, by Henry Daubney, knight : " Super 
Cleihull (Clayhill) vocat' Daubneys loose infra for- 
estam de Roche et infra Hundredum de South Petber- 
ton, to hold according to the custom of the manor of 
Barrington by yearly rent of Sd. and other services." 
The expression "pigs' loose" is a common one in Som- 
erset. There is a place called " Louse house" at Hunt- 
worth, North Petherton, and " Lousy Thorn," on the 
Quantocks, which may point to such a " pigs' loose " in 
former days. 

To make waste in a forest and so to spoil the vert 
was to cut down trees with too free a hand. When 
any one standing or resting upon a felled oak or other 
tree could look around and count five trees cut down 
it was waste. Within the precincts of a 'forest a 
wasted tract, if in the hands of a private individual, 
could be at once appropriated by the king. If a grant 
of timber was made to a religious house care was taken 
that the "vert" for the king's deer should not be 
spoiled. When the prior and convent of Hurle, in the 
forest of Windsor, received a grant of timber and wood 
for the repair of the church belfry and houses, the 
king's foresters were there to superintend the felling. 

There were several ways of conveying timber. In 
the grant to the Buckland Sisters, " tres caructatae " 

1. Exchequer, Depodiioiui by Gommusion, 22 and 23 Elizabeth. 
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per week {see Chap, vii) was the allowance, i,e three 
wains or carts, as much as six horses could pull. The 
wood was " Busca," or " subboscus," " in parco de Per- 
toD jam Yocato Pederton" (1409). The subboscus is 
described as '^ Thorn, mapell, aller and hazell for the 
purposes of the hearth (ad focum)." The prioress was 
allowed to cut and carry without the view of the ^^ cus- 
todes parci," or any of the king's forest officials. They 
were to cut from Pascha to the Feast of S. Peter ad 
yincula. 

A somewhat complex case was tried in Henry Ill's 
reign, before the Somerset Forest Court, presided' over 
by William Briton and his brother justices in Eyre 
(sociis suis itinerantibus), about the boscus or wood 
of Merston, showing several pointfi of forest law and 
forest^usage. The wood in question belonged to the 
family of Bygot, or Bigod (Marston Bigot), and, at 
the date of the forest court, lay within the bounds of 
the extended forest of Selwood, not far from Frome. 
The Bigots who gave their name to Marston were a 
branch of the earls of Norfolk of that name and earls 
marshal of England. 

It seems that a certain Robert le Bygot had given, 
for the sake of his soid and for his parents and re- 
lations, commonage of pasture in his wood of Merston, 
and the right of pannage to S. Mary, S7Teter, 
S. Lazarus, and the leprous women of Bradley and the 
brethren there (mulieribus leprosis et fratribus). He 
had also given the aforesaid women and brethren 
free entry into his wood and the privilege of taking 
every day four summagia, Le. burdens or loads of old 
and dead wood standing on the trees or fallen on the 
ground, and consisting of alders, maples, thorns and 
ash, out of which building timber (maeremium) could 
not be made. The boscus was his free tenement 
(liberum tenementum) and the gift was to be for ever 
and held in alms (in puram eleemosinam) quit of all 
services saving the payment of a pair of white shoes 
(una calcaria alba) and two denarii at Michaelmas. 
The wood was to be taken by the view of "my 
Forestarius," which seems here to mean his " wood- 
ward,*' and the servant of the hospital who hauled the 
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wood away was to swear fealtj to the donor and his 
heirs so that no harm should accrue to the boscus 
through a dishonest servant of the prior. Richard 
B jgot, the brother of Robert, confirmed his gift to the 
leprous women and brethren " serving them." These 
documents, both the original deed containing the privi- 
lege and the confirmation of it, were brought into the 
forest court and recited there. 

And now comes the quarrel. The Prior of (Maiden) 
Bradley comes before the forest justices and complains 
that Hugo Bygot had broken the charter of his uncle 
Richard and his father Robert. He had unjustly 
attacked his servant whilst he was gathering the wood. 
Hugo Bygot and his predecessors had always, every 
Sunday, either by themselves or through their wood- 
ward, fixed upon a certain place where, during the 
ensuing week, they could take their wood every day. 
The prior's servant was always accustomed also to 
take the loads (summagia), as much as a horse could 
draw of thorn, alder, maple and ash, in accordance with 
agreement. And, concerning this case, the prior placed 
himself on the inquisition of the verderers, foresters 
and free tenants. The verdict was that Willielmus 
de Plesseto, the forester-in-fee, was commanded to re- 
lease the cattle of the prior, which, apparently, had 
been pounded, and to prevent the aforesaid Hugo By- 
got from molesting the prior or the prior's servant. 
Hugo By^ot had endeavoured to defend his action on 
the ground that as the boscus of Marston was his free 
tenement, he was not bound to answer to the prior 
without a mandate of the lord king (sine brevi Domin? 
Regis). 

In this case, however, the jurisdiction of the forest • 
court was supreme, and the justices adjudicated be- 
tween the prior and the baron. The boscus was the 
baron's, but not a freehold as we understand it. The 
man who hauled the wood for the prior might have 
taken an oath of fealty to the baron, but the *^ wood 
ward " showed the supremacy of forest law by his oath 
to the king. This, of course, was only a question of 
wood and not of hunting, but although it was only dead 
wood, the decision lay still with the forest officials* 
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The forester-in-fee, William de Plecy, appears as 
the executive officer of the court, and carries out the 
verdict. 

Monastic orders were very often highly privileged 
bodies from their very beginning, and in the charter 
granted to Witham Charterhouse, within the bounds 
of what was then Selwood Forest, by King Henry, 
^' Rex Angliae, dux Normannise et Aquitanis et comes 
Andegaviae,'* it was distinctly said that the monks 
should be free of all forest gules' touching inclosures 
(de essartis) and the regard of the forest within their 
own boundaries. Another clause ran thus in the 
kingly concession : *' I forbid my Forestarii or their 
servants (ministri) from molesting the monks within 
their boundaries, whether coming in or going out."^ 

Chaucer, in his ^^ Parlement of Foules,'^ gives a list 
of forest and other trees with their uses : 

*' The bilder 00k, and eek the hardy asahe 
The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne 
The box-tree piper : holm to whippee laahe ; 
The sayling fir : the cipres, deth to pleyne 
The sheter ew, the asp for shaftes pleyne 
The olyye of peea and eek the dronken vyne 
The victor palm, the lanrer to divine." 

The oak for building, the ash for hard work, the 
elm for coffins, the box-tree for pipes, the holm for 
whips, the fir for masts, the cypress to show death, the 
yew for bows to shoot with, etc. The olive can 
scarcely be said to be an English tree, but the vine 
was grown in many places .formerly. 

To complete the forest picture : 

*' And fnrfcher al aboute I gan espye 
The dredful (timid) roo, the buk, the herte, the hinde 
Sqerela and bestea smaU of gentil kind 



and 



"On every bongh the briddee (birds) herde 1 singe 
With voys of anngel in hir (their^ armonye.'* 

In the ^* Book of the Duchess," Chaucer, describing 
I. *' The Somenet Carthnsians," by E. M. Thompson, p. 29. 
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a hunt, notices the greenwood with the eye of a forester, 
and repeats the familiar vision : 

'* Hit is no need eek for to ftxe 
Whet ther were many green greves, (groves) 
Or thikke of trees, so fol of leyes : 
And every tree stood by him-selve 
Fro other wel ten foot or twelve. 
So grete trees, so hnce of strengthe, 
Of f onrty or fifty fa£ne length, 
dene withonte Dongh or st3:ke, 
With croppes brode, and eek as thikke — 
They were nat an inche a-sonder — 
That hit was shadWie over-id under : 
And many a herte and many an hinde 
Was both before me and beninde — 
Of fonnes, sonres, bukkes, does 
Was fol the wode, and many roes." 

The ]arch, now so conspicuous on our hill-sides, was 
unknown, apparently, to Chaucer, and is described in 
Baily's Dictiouary (1728) as *^a tree growing in Lar- 
issa. ' The horse-chestnut, of course, was unknown. 

In the ^* Bomaunt of the Rose " the same forest 
scenery is painted, even down to particulars. 

'* Ther were elmes ffrete and stronce, 
Maples, asshe, ook, ash, planes long 
Fyn ew, popler, and lindes fairs 
And other toees fnl many a payre. 

• • « • • 

These trees were set, that I devyse, 
Oon from another, in assyse. 
Five fadome or size, I trowe so. 



» « « w w 

The oroppes were so thikke y-ronne 
And every branch in other knet." 



Then follows the picture of the does and the roes 
and the conies playing and the squirrels disportine^ 
themselves. What the difference between the ^' asshe ' 
and ^^ash," does not appear, unless one was a mountain- 
ash. The ^* assize" might be the forest assize, ue. 
custom. 

Amongst the ^^ foules " or birds in the ^^ Bomaunt 
of the Bose," Chaucer mentions the ^^wodewal" or 
woodpecker, a name that still is used in West Somer- 
set. What better guide to the forester than he ? It 
is not, however, without some literary interest to recall 
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these forest visions of one of the great fathers of Eng- 
lish verse and Uterature, and to think that he was a 
forester of the Somerset woods. If his woodland 
impressions were not actually gained early in life in 
Somerset, we feel sure that whether at Mendip, Pether- 
ton, Neroche, or distant Exmoor, they received colour 
and strength when he took up his ofHce (1390-1400) 
as one of the substitutionary foresters of the Mortimer 
regime. 

How many offences belonged to the vert may be 
gathered from a list of questions set forth at the end * 
of a copy of "The Master of Game" (Bodleian Douce, 
335), and asked at the Forest Courts : 

1. First and foremost if all who ought to appear 
are present or not. The niunber of " Defaults." 

2. If any case was put in respite the last session 
" ye shall do us to wite what it was." 

3. About Assarts and Purprestures. 

4. About mills, if any have oeen reared in the forest. 

5. If any man hath taken away or rased down any 
bound. 

6. If any mine, marleputt, clayputte, has been made 
or delving for " yre ore.' 

7. If any " largeth " his own ground at expense of 
the forest. 

8. If any man hath made any Perambulation or 
hath disafforested any parcel of ground without special 
commandment. 

9. If any man hath swyne or geet (goat) within 
the forest. (These were not beasts of common). 

10. If the swyne be ringed or not, 

11. If any hath made ^^any howse, swynhowse, 
net-bowse, shep-howse. (Net-house is cattle shed, and 
neat survives in '^neats-foot oil.") 

12. If there are any more Foresters than were wont 
of old time and by what authority. 

13. If any Forester or Minister maketh any con- 
gregation, skotale, squillectes, or extortions, doing it 
to the king's people. 

14. About sheep commoning since last Session — 
if attached or pounded four times they are forfeitable 
to the king. 
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15. If any "gret okes" have been felled. If any- 
other wood has been carried away at night or by mass 
dayes " ye shal do us to wite." 

16. If any man carrieth away small wood — Matrons 
sparres, watlyng roddes. 

17. If any man taketh Facouns, Gerf aeons, eg- 
grettes, heronsewes, eiron or her birdes. 

18. If a warden or lieutenant rewseth any maister- 
fuU bowes (big branches) of king's okes or any other 
tree in a vauntage for the sale rather than for susten- 
ance of the king's deer ye shal do us to wite. 

19. If any man hath out of hollow tree wax, honey 
or swarm of been. 

20. If any man agisteth his wood in pannage time 
that is annext (next to) Forest and maketh parcours, 
that is to say if his swyne renn (run) into the Forest 
in lettynge of (to the hindrance of) the king's agist- 
ment. 

21. If a man felleth in his own wood (i.e, the pri- 
vate boscus within the king's forest) without licence so 
many trees that he may stand on a stempe (stump) 
and tell (count) five at one time, making waste, ye 
shal do us to wite. 

22. If a man make waste of underwode moche as a 
wain with eight oxen therein may tm*n about, ye shal 
do us to wite. 

23. Having license to fell if a man make his coppys 
hegges thereof according to Assize of Forest, that is 
to wite, that a doe and her faune of v nygt old (five 
nights ? old) may lepe out and in. If any man hath 
fysshed any river within the bounds. 



X. 

The Fores ters-in- Fee of Somerset. 

E term Forester-in-Fee (Forestarius de 

Fccdo) has already beea mentioned in con- 

lection with Petherton Park. A WilHam 

le PI ease to is the foreatcr-in-fee, and 

Greoffrey Durnai! the forester of the park 

under him (vide p. 102). In the North Petherton 

perambulation a lady, Sahina Peche, is said to hold 

the oflSce of " Forestaria de focdo Foreste de Pedder- 

ton." She was present herself at the perambnlation 

of the forest of Neroohe, but Peter de Hamme t«kea 

her place in the North Petherton perambulation (1298) 

as he does in the perambulation of Selwood, Mendip, 

and Exmoor. Sabina Peche was a lineal descendant 

of William de Plesseto, and inherited the office of 

forester-in-fee. This office applied to ail the Somerset 

forests. 

In "Select Fleas of the Forest" (Selden Society) 
it is said that the actual position of a foreat«r-in-fee 
and his relation to a forest warden is not very clear, 
and that " all that the words forester in fee neceesarity 
connoted was a forester holding his office hereditarily. ' 
This was certainly the case with the Somerset forester- 
in-fee, who was, if we mistake not, a very important 
personage. In the Forest of Dean there were eight or 
nine foresters-in-fee, ^ch concerned with a district or 
bailiwick to the exclusion of his fellows, but all subor- 
dinate to the constable of St. Briavella, who was war- 
den of the forest. In the vast group of forests between 
the bridges of Stamford and Oxford, there were also 
several foresters-in-fee, but only one warden or steward. 
A warden might be appointed by letters patent under 
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the great seal, holding office during the king's pleasure, 
or he might hold it hereditarily. 

An account of the Somerset foresters-in-fee will 
throw light not only upon the origin of the office itself, 
but also upon some very interesting chapters of family 
history, in the first place, this officer really succeeded 
to the forest barony of Robert de Odburvile, already 
described, with~ its caput or chief seat at Melcome- 
Paulet, in North Petherton, and its administrative 
centre at Newton-Regis, or Newton-Forester, in close 
connection with Somerton. \ The properties and manors 
which Robert de Odburvile held belonged for genera- 
tions afterwards to the foresters-in-fee.^ In the " Red 
Book of the Exchequer " (vol. i, p. 235), there is this 
brief entry : " Willielmus de Wrocham tenet terram 
quae fuit Robert! de Oburville pro foedo militis de 
dono Regis Ricardi," i.e. William de Wrotham holds 
the land which belonged to Robert de Oburvile by gift 
of King Richard for one knight's fee. The same 
statement occurs in the ^' Black Book of the Ex- > 
chequer." The Odburvile lands were held, as we have 
seen, "per servitium Forestae." 

In the 1279 perambulations of North Petherton 
Forest, as quoted already, the jury concluded by say- 
ing that " tne lord kin^ Richard gave Newton Plecy 
(de Plessetis) to William de Wrotham." In the 
^'Placitade Quo" (Edward I) Ricardus de Plessetis 
was summoned to show by what warrant he claimed to 
have the custody of the warren of the king at Somer- 
ton, which had been alienated without the assent or 
wish of the king. 

'^And Ricaraus de Plessetis comes and says that 
King John the grandfather of the King who now is 
(Edward I) gave and conceded to a certain William 
de Wrotham ^cum cablicio et mortuo bosco et pan- 
nagio' (i.e. with wind-falls and dead wood and pannage 
of the same Park), and of the whole Forest Balliva 
which belongs and is accustomed to belong to Newton 
(Forester) and to other lands of William de Wrotham 
which he has in Somerton for himself and his heirs. 

^ And ne produces the aforesaid deed which attests 
this. And he sayjs that the custody of the warren 



J 
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aforesaid belongs to the said Forestarius. For, he 
sajs, that the aforesaid warren is within the limits of 
the Forest (infra limites Foreste).'' 

In writing of Exton, on. Exmoor, Gerard observes 
in his particular description of Somerset that " This, 
with other lands, William de Wrothara held by Ser- 
jeanty to be King's Forester of Exmore and to keep 
up his Park at Newton and so gracious was this Wil- 
liam with Richard I that he gave unto him the Barony 
of Ambrevile (or Odburvile) in these parts." Mr. 
Eyton, in his '' Domesday Survey of Somerset," asserts 
that the serjeanty of Robertus de Odburvile was that 
of king's forester, and that he succeeded to the Saxon 
foresters.^ 

Collinson informs us that the original forestership 
of William de Wrotham extended beyond the boun- 
daries of Somerset and that he had the grant of his 
lands in Ham, Hawkridge, Exton, etc., to be held in fee 
by the serjeanty of being the king's forester in Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, as well as Somerset, but it does 
not appear that the serjeanty was exercised outside 
the boundaries of Somerset. 

1. The following extract from the Bolls of the Hundreds, throw 
farther lisht upon the teuore of this particular wardenship of the 
Somersetshire forests : 

<* The Jnratores say that the Warrena de Somerton used to belong 
to the manor of Somerton where of old there used to be no Warren- 
arius except by the gift of the King. And afterwards a King whose 
name they know not mre the * custodia ' of the aforesaid Warren to 
a certain William de Wrotham and, af(^r wards, Richard de Wrotham 
*' tanqnam heres ipsius Willielmi,'* and, afterwards, William de Plessfs- 
tis had the custody who died lately seised of it and now Roger de 
Clifford the Justiciarius Forest® (i.e. the Justice of the Forests south 
of Trent) has the custody and it is worth twenty shiUinos annually 
saving the amercements due to the Lord King arising de viridi et 
venatione.'* 

As an additional proof we may quote from the Rolls of the Hun- 
dreds (temp. £dward 1) and under the heading of Carhampton ^ 
Hundred the Report of the Jury who said that, orimnally, the 
** Senescancia '* of Exmoor Forest was given to a certain WiUiam de 
Wrotham. They also testified that the BalUva of Selwood was part 
andparcel of the hereditary Forestership of Somerset. 

Hundred de Bryweton. ; 

** Item dicunt quod Will : de Plessy teiinit Ballivam foreste de 
Selewode hereditanam de domino Rege donlpc moriebilitur : et tunc 
venit Dominns Rogerus de Clyfford CapitaliJ^ Justiciarius foreste et ^ 

cepit illam ballivam in manu Domini R^gis."; 
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The origin of the office seems to be this. By his 
romantic adventures, Bichard the Lion-hearted, the 
great hero of the Third Crusade, was constantly in- 
volved in d^bt. When taken captive on his return 
from the Holy Land by Leopold, Dvke of Austria, his 
ransom amounted to the enormous sum, in those days, 
of 150,000 marcs of pure silver of Cologne weight, 
100,000 at once, and 50,000 afterwards. Boger of 
Hoveden truly remarked that by his royal debts the 
whole of England, from sea to sea, was reduced to 
poverty. 

Together with his hard condition of a money pay- 
ment, Leopold of Austria demanded that a kinsman of 
his, Savaricus, should be preferred to the bishopric of i 

Bath and Wells, and that the abbotship of Glaston- 
bury should be annexed to the see. This was promised, 
and, assuming the title of "Bishop of Glastonbury," 
Savaricus was consecrated at Kome in 1192. Return- 
ing to England by way of Germany he was detained 
there as a hostage in assurance of the payment of the 
king's ransom. It will easily be imagined that there 
was a great need of replenishing the royal exchequer, 
and so, at this date, many royal privileges and rights 
were disposed of for money considerations. Canmng- 
ton Hundred, parcel of the Crown's demesne, was 
granted to Hugh de Neville by Richard the First.^ 

Amongst the most trusted rulers of the realm in 
King Richard's absence was Hubert Walter (1193- 
1205), Archbishop of Canterbury, and it was upon 
the notable occasion of his deliverance from captivity 
under the Emperor Henry VI, that King Richard 
wrote to him the following letter, dated 22 Sept., 1 193 : 
" Being very sure that you much desire our deliverance 
and wUl greatly rejoice at it, we have thought fit to 
impart the joyful news of it and to signify to you that 
the Emperor hath fixed a day for it, to be upon Mon- 
day after the Feast of the Nativity." It was this 
Hubert Walter who was instrumental in raising William 

1. Handred Rolls. Dicant super sacramentnm suum quod Hun- 
dredum Canmngtoii tempore D.R. Ricardi fnit Dominicum Hundred- 
Qin D.R. pertinens ad Coronam, quod qnidem praedictus Dominus 
Rex dedit Hugoni de Neville Senior!. 
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de Wrotham to a high position, and selling him the 
great forestership-in-fee of Somerset.^ William de 
Wrotham was son of a GefTerej de Wrotham of Raden- 
yille, near Wrotham, in the county of I^ent, a famulus 
of the archbishops of Canterbury, and employed in 
their household. Hubert Walter's first gift to him 
was of land in Wrotham itself. In those days the key 
to advancement lay very often with Church dignitaries, 
and this was especiaUy the case with William de 
Wrotham, the protege of Archbishop Hubert, who, at 
one time, was actuaUy Richard the First's vicegerent 
in England. In 9 Richard I, William d6 Wrotham 
had the care of the stannaries of Devon and Cornwall, 
a most valuable royal asset, and, by virtue of a com- 
mission given him, *' he made such rules and ordinances 
as have survived ever since." In 10 Richard I, 1199, 
William de Wrotham received a grant from the king 
of the manor of Cathanger, in the parish of Fivehead, 
not far from North Petherton, and a property which, 
curiously enough, lay partly in the Hundred of Willi- 
ton Free Manners, although far removed from the area 
of the hundred itself. This is said to have been the 
first property held in Somerset by William de Wrotham. 

Collinson, the Somerset historian (vol. iii, p. 63), who 
had an unique opportunity of consulting the Petherton 
Park Rolls and the MSS. of Sir Peter Wrothe (c. 1650), 
a reputed descendant of this William de Wrotham, 
writes thus of the North Petherton purchases : 

" Upon his purchase of Newton (Forester) William 
de Wrotham gave the king 100 marcs and two palfreys. 
. • . Besides which he had in Newton lands which 
formerly belonged to Ralph de Aubervile (Odborvile) 
given him by Richard I, and also other properties 
heretofore in the possession of Roger Estables, all of 
which were comprehended in the denomination of the 
Manor of Newton fibrestariorum." 

The forestership-in-fee descended from William de 
Wrotham, the first jgrantee, to his son William, who 
was Archdeacon of Taunton and a great organiser and 
director of the navy in the time of King John. Allu- 

1. Collinson, vol. iii, p. 63. 
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sion has been already made to him (Chapter YI) as 
being a useful official to that monarch during the 
critical times of the great Interdict ( 1207-8). William 
de Wrotham, finding the cares of the great Somerset 
forestership too much for him, deputed them to his 
brother Richard, with the consent of the king, as his 
locum tenensy and standing proxy for him.^ 

The forestership then descended to a nephew, 
Richard de Wrotham, who was a minor until 9 Henry 
III. During King John's reign there were one or 
two puzzling changes in the management of forest 
affairs at North Petherton, which may have been due 
to the turbulence of the times or to the fact of the 
minority of Richard de Wrotham. William Dacus gave 
King John twenty marcs for the custody of North 
Petherton Park in 1199 r^ in 1216 the "^ king gave 
I William Brewer, his favourite baron, "the manor of 
. Newton Forester and all belonging to it, together with 
Hawkridge, Exton and Withypoole," evidently to ke^ 
\a his custody for the time being, as guardian of Richard 
Wrotham. Then, according to a grant made 23 June, 
18 John, at Corfe, the king gave ^^ the Manor and Forest 
de Niwenton,*' as it was termed, to Alan de Boclaunde 
to keep. This was in the time of Peter de Mauley, 
who also had charge of " The Forest of Dunster." 

However, there is the authority of Collinson (vol. 
iii, p. 64) that, notwithstanding any changes which 
may have taken place owing to the action of King 
John, Richard de Wrotham, in 9 Henry III, paid 
fifty marcs to have seisin of the forests of Somerset 
and the custody of the park of Newton, as his ances- 
tors had the same. Richard de Wrotham died with- 
out issue 35. Henry III, and his sisters, who married 
into the families of Placer, Scoland, Picot and Bland 
(or Blund), became his heirs, the forestership-in-fee 

1. Clooe Bolls, 1207. Rex . . . Solatia no8 reddidiBse dilecto 
et fideli nostro Will : de Wrotham Archidiacono Tanton : totius Som : 
et Exon : (?) . . . pertineiites ad laicum foedam saum quod tenet 
de nolna in Somerset. Et ipse attomavit coram nobis Kicardum de 
Wrotham f ratrem snum loco sao ad Forestam illam custodiendam et 
manacepit pro eo qnod si in aliqno foris fecit ipse pro eo emendabit. 
At Woodstook, 12 Feb : Anno 8. 

2. Rotnli de oblatis. 
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going to the eldest, who married Hugh de Placetis, 
son of Hugh de Placetis, brother of John de Placetis, 
Earl of Warwick, and William de Placetis, from whom 
the French genealogists derive Cardinal de Richelieu. 
The Picot familj was known in Luxborough-Picot, 
and perhaps have left their name to ^^ Picots gully " on 
the Quantocks. 

SUCCBSSION OF THE FORESTERSHIP-IN-FEE. 

WiUiam de Wrotham (temp. Richard I, 1189-1199) 

1_ 

William de Wrotham ( Arohdeaoon of Taunton) Richard de Wrotham 

i 



Richard de Wrotham Muriel Gonctanoe Emma Ghriatiana 
d. 1251 8.p. s= Hugh = John = Geoffrey » Thomaa 

dePle«wto le Blund deScoland Pioot 
or de Plecy 

William de Flecy (forester-in-fee next 

d. 1274 to Ric : de Wrotham) 



Richard de Plecy Sabina Avelina Emma 

d. 12S9 8. p. = Nicholas = Thomas = John 



(founder of Newton 

Plecy Chantry, 

1287) 



Pecche Durant H^rroun 

d. 1307 Inq. p.m. (of Enfield, or Heron 

Middlesex) 
Nicholas Pecche 

I d. 1324 Inq. p.m. 



Matthew Pecche (f orestership ended 

in 1337 by sale) 

The f orestership of Somerset continued in the famil j 
of William de Wrotham and his descendants for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years as an hereditary office. 
Twice it was carried on through the female line 
(I) through Muriel de Wrotham (2) through Sabina 
de Plecy. After the sale by Matthew de Pecche, the 
forestership passes through several hands, until finally 
it rests with the Mortimer family. 

In the second divisiop of property amongst the 
female representatives ^h one of these sisters seems 
to have had a share of the manor of Newton Fforest- 
ariorum (apparently a one-third share), as well as of 
the Exmoor and £xton property, but soon after the 
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death of Sb^Bichard de Plecj it was found (according 
to a statement in CoUinson, to which allusion has 
alreadj been made) that the office of being custos of 
Petherton Park^ as also forester-in-fee of Exmoor, 
Neroche, Selwood, and Mendip, likewise the custody 
of the warren of Somerton, appertained to the messuage 
and tenement of Windenreid Mead, in the parish of 
North Petherton. This messuage and meadow were 
included in the portion of Sabina Pecche. 

It is worth noting also that Richard de Plecy held 
twenty ^^ libratas terras " in Enfield, Middlesex, of the 
lord king, by the serjeanty of being the king's "Capi- 
talis Forestarius " in the forests of Mendip, Exmoor, 
and Selwood, in the county of Somerset.* 

1. The Game Law, p. 43, 1722. 

In the Calendar of Inqniritiona p.m. temp. Ed. II. 

(li Under Nicholaa Pecehe. 

Nyweton Foresta — dusB partes unine measnagii et dimidium 
molendinom — unum meesnagiam — quinqae aoras teme. 

Balliva totioB Foreate Somerset : 
Pederton 6 aoras terre et 7 aoras prati. 

(2) Under Avelina Durant, 

Nyeton Plecy, etc. Exton Manerinm Extent. Pederton, 12 
aoras prati, 16 aoras arabilis, 20 aoras frisoe et cursum aquie 
ad molendinnm Crioh. 10/s. redditum. 
Enfield Manerinm (in Middlesex). 

(dT\ Under John di Heyroun et Emma nxor ejus. 
> Enfield Villa (in Middlesex). 

Nyewton — ^nnnm messnaginm — 50 aoras terrsB 10 aoras 
prati, 10 aoras pastar» et 40/«. redditum ibidem. Exton. 
26/«. Sd, redditum de ooto libieris tenentibns. N. Pederton 
26 aoras teme et dimidium- 2 aoras et dimidium prati. 

An extraot from the " Nomina Villarum ** (c. 1315) under Williton 
Hundred, shows how the original de Wrotham property had become 
dispersed throughout the female lines. 

fSxton cum hameletis / Rioardus Durant 



-Eigge (Brigge) ? 
Whiteholehames 
(HoUam in Winsford?) 



Johannes Heyroun 
Wus. le Venor 
Fuloo de Soolande 
Johannes de Wroxhale 

Walter le Venor or Venour and Johannes de Wroxhale were both 
descendants of Constance de Wrotham, who married John le Bland 
at the first division of property and held the hereditary domain in 
Low Hamme. Fnlco de Sooiande was a descendant, also, of Emma de 
Wrotham, the sister of Constance. Rioardus Durant was a descen- 
dant of Avelina Plecy, who married Thomas Durant, and John Hey- 
roun was a descendant of John Heyron, who married her sister Emma 
de Plecy at the second division of the great Wrotham inheritance. 
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There were many grades of foresters, and under the 
foresters-in-fee were other foresters, just as Geofirey 
Durnail was forester under William de Plessetis for 
North Petherton Park. These foresters were riding 
foresters and jeoman foresters or walking foresters. 
In the county of Somerset there were two " foresters a 
pye," and one " forester a cheval " in M endip forest : 
two "foresters a pye" in Petherton : two *^ foresters a 
pye" and one "forester a cheval" on Exmoor: two 
"foresters a pye" and one "forester a cheval" in 
Neroche. The annual payment to the riding forester 
was over £6 per annum ; to the walking forester over 
£4 ; no inconsiderable sum in those days. A horn 
was the symbol of the forester's office, and when sum- 
moned before the Justices in Eyre he was bound to 
deliver the horn to them kneeling. He would then 
receive it back. 

In his Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer 
has given us a contemporary picture of a yeman or 
yeoman forester. 

'* And he waa clad in cote and hood of grene 
A sheef of peook-arwes briffhte and kene 
Under his belt he bar fnl thriftily : 
Wei coude he dress his takel yemanly : 
His arwes dronped noght with fetheres lowe, 
And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 
A not-heed hadde he, with a broon visage. 
Of wode*craft coude he at the usage 
Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer 
And by his ayde a sword and a bokeler. 
And on that oUier syde a gay daggere, 
Ilameised wel, and sharp as point of spere : 
A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene. 
An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene ; 
A Forster (Forester) was he, soothly, as I guess." 

A " bracer " was a guard for the arm. The dagger 
and sword were probably used to despatch the hunted 
deer. Chaucer has saia that a thief of venison that 
hath forlaft his likerousness and al his olde craft " can 
kepe a forest best of any man." 

The ordinary walking or riding Forestarius was 
sworn^ to execute his office for the king, not f orester- 
in-fee, in his walk in the forest; to be of good be- 

1. Book of Oaths, fo. 300. 
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haviour himself to the king's wild beasts and to the 
vert of the forests ; not to conceal the offence of anj 
other person either in vert or venison done within his 
charge, but to present all offences at the next Court of 
Attachments or the Court of Swanimote, and to the 
uttermost of his power keep the assize of the forest, 
and defend in all things the king's right. But he did 
not swear allegiance to the forester-in-fee. The num- 
ber of these Forestarii was not to be excessive, but 
only such as should seem to be reasonably sufficient by 
the view and oath of the twelve regarders. This was 
one of the provisions of the charter of the forest. But 
always, from first to last, the Forestarius was the king's 
servant, taking his oath to him, not to the f orester-m- 
fee. But, of course, the forester-in-fee and the walking 
and riding foresters were different from the king*s 
huntsmen, yeoman, and esquires, who came down to 
Petherton and the other forests of Somerset to take 
and salt venison by an order to the sheriffs. In 1253-7, 
Richard Candeure, Philip Candeure, and William 
Candeure, took a number of stags in North Petherton, 
and in 1315, Robert Squier and David Franketon, 
king's yeomen, came down with their hounds on a 
similar errand. The initiative of these periodical hunts 
did not lie with the forester-in-fee, although he was 
responsible for everything being in order. 

The official duties and position of a hereditary 
forester-in-fee, such as William de Wrotham and his 
successors, is not easy to define in a few words. If he 
held a position of privilege, he had his responsibilities 
and duty towards his sovereign. He had the wind-falls, 
dead wood, and pannage, no inconsiderable privilege in 
the vast range of woodland he controlled, but he had 
to guard " vert and venery," and all the forest rights 
of the crown. In a plea of the torest, already cited, 
Willielmus de Plecy was called "to judgment" be- 
cause he kept a bad forester under him, Geoffrey 
Durnail, who had allowed some evil doers to tarry in 
the park two days. It was his duty to keep a good 
Forestarius to guard the rights of the king. So 
forester-in-fee and forester are both condemned. 

Again, in a plea of Exmoor Forest, 1278, because 
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two malefactors of the king's venison entered Exmoor 
Forest with bows and arrows and remained there 
three days — " Because these malefactors were in the 
same place so long and William de Plessetis the 
Forester-in-Fee neither took them nor raised a cry 
nor his Foresters, therefore to judgment with him and 
his Foresters." 

^ This proves how strict the forest law was with even 
such great functionaries as the forester&-in-fee. This 
case was supplemented by another, in which not only 
Willielmus de Plesseto, the heir and representative of 
William de Wrotham, but also the Abbot of Athelney 
was involved. In a regard, or view, held about this 
time, touching the park of Petherton, it was shewn 
that the Abbot of Athelney held in Northmoor ten 
acres of land without the proper warrant, and had in- 
closed it. This was sinning against forest law and the 
royal prerogative, and the sentence ran : " To judg- 
ment with Willielmus de Plesseto the Forestarius-de- 
foedo who allowed the said Purpresture (t.<?. inclosure) 
to be made." 

The Forester-in-Fee, as guardian of the king's 
rights, had also to keep a watchful eye upon the 
^' Barones et milites," who had bosci and woods within 
the forest, and to see that they acted correctly in all 
matters of vert and venery. Upon one occasion 
Matthew Pecche, the forester-in-fee at North Pether- 
ton, had a notable quarrel with Bishop Ralph of Bath 
and Wells, on Mendip (1332) because the bishop, 
although he had a forest court there, appeared to be 
guilty of an offence against the ^' vert " in the action 
of his men. It seems that the bishop's wains had been 
fetching wood for fuel and other purposes from his 
boscus at Budclcombe, but, as the boscus was in the 
forest, and therefore under the view of the king's 
foresters, the bishop's workmen were hindered and 
disturbed by Matthew Pecche, Robert Atte Boxe, 
John Knyghte, Clement the Forestarius, and John 
Chaumpyon the Forestarius. 

In Bishop Ralph's Register (Som. Rec. Soc.) we 
learn that instructions were issued by the bishop to the 
Dean of Wells to inflict on John le Champyon a 
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severe punishment for violating the bishop's liberties 
in the manor of Axebrugge and Cheddre. In the 
cathedral of Wells, whilst mass was being celebrated, 
the delinquent was to stand, with naked feet, clad only 
in a tunic, in the most conspicuous place. He was to 
hold in his hand a burning light or candle, and make 
full acknowledgment of his crime, swearing upon the 
holy relics never to commit the same offence again. 
The matter, however, was referred to the Crown (1333), 
and King Edward III interfered, ordering Bishop 
Ralph to revoke his excommunication, and. reminding 
him that ^^Our Forest of Mendip, pertaining to the 
manor of Cheddre, which is of ancient demesne of the 
Crown was held at Fee Farm." The jurisdiction, 
therefore, of the bishop, was not absolute over the bos- 
cus at Budelcombe according to the forest code. There 
was the king's right over the "vert" or greenwood, the 
shelter for the deer, and also Matthew Pecche's right 
over " wind-falls, dead wood," etc., as forester-in-f ee. 
Anything the bishop might do in his own woods, cut- 
ting, felling, making waste or assart (clearing), was 
necessarily to be done per visum, i.e. by view of the 
verderers and foresters. 

Shortly after this incident, however, the bishop's 
manor of Cheddar was disaiforested and taken out of 
the forest jurisdiction. In the Calendar of Close Rolls, 
12 Edward III, there is an enrolment of a deed testi- 
fying that whereas the king granted to Ralph, Bishop 
of Bath and! Wells and to his churches of Bath and 
Wells, by charter, that his manor of Cheddre, co. 
Somerset, which is within the bounds of the forest of 
Mendep should be disafforested and remain so for ever, 
Matthew Pecche, Forester there has released to the 
Bishop and the Churches all his right and claim in the 
said h orest Custody of Forest and Forestership in the 
said manor. Witnesses, Sir Robert Beaupol, Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling, Sir John de Ralegh, Sir Brian de 
Gouiz (Govett). At London, 17 Feb. 12 Ed. III. 

A forester-in-fee was responsible for the carrying 
out of the decisions of the forest court. In 1270, 
William de Plessetis is ordered to take a meadow at 
Landacre, on Ex moor, into his hands, on behalf of the 
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/ king, and answer for the issues, the ^pround being f or- 
/ f eited by a decision of the forest justices. 

There was one curious appurtenance to the forester- 
ship-in-f ee of Somerset for which no particular reason 
can be assigned, and this was the bailiwick of the 
Hundred of Williton (Freemannors). In 12 John^ 
William de Wrotham held it at the rent of 53/^. in 
like manner as William de Wrotham, his father, had 
held it of Richard I. In 7 Henry III Richard de 
Wrotham accounted for the same rent. In 18 Edward I 
the Hundred was in the king's hands, and 22 Edward I 
Peter de Hamme, locum tenens of Sabina Pecche, the 
hereditary forester, paid a fine of ten marcs to be ad- 
mitted to the bailiwick at the ancient rent. In 14 
Edward III, when the forest^rship had passed by sale 
to Richard D'Ammori, the purchaser held the baili- 
wick of the Hundred as part and parcel of the forester- 
ship. In the I'eign of Henry Vl it passed to the 
Crown through the Mortimers. 

To explain somewhat this singular conjunction of 

oiBces, VIZ : ^' Balliva ForestsB totius Somerset '' and 

the Balliva of the Hundred, it may be noted that 

, ^ various important members of the forestership-in-fee 

, I r ., itself, as parts further back of the old "Baronia For- 

^^\^ f ' gestae," lay in Williton Hundred. Curiously enough, 

V p' I/*' 'Newton-t orester itself, although it lies in the middle 

^^* .1 \ .,1 ^^-of the parish and manor of North Petherton, has al- 

1^ j^ ^ "^ . ' '-* ways been accounted part of the Hundred of Williton 

v'^ ^1 ' and is still rated as such. Nether Ham, close to Somer- 

|[ .)| ton, and part, apparently, of the old Somerton Warren, 

'^ '' \ is still described as a ty thing in Williton Hundred, al- 

» ^'"^ , *v -■ though many miles away. It was part of the original 

y>{ ^ , property of William de Wrotham (see above). Cat^ 

J , ' I ^ ,, > nanger in Fivehead was also part of the forest baili- 

/ ' ),*.(' ' wick and a detached portion of Williton Hundred. 

. / J * ') As late as 1662, when a benevolence was raised for 

. ,, > ' ! . '^j C' Charles II in the "Hundred of Williton Free Manors," 
\ <> '■ there is mention of John Towill, who gives six shillings 

for Cathanger as part ofExton ty thing ^ and of Nicholas 
;i y ^ Tresor, who gives £1 lis. 4c/. for Nether hamme as 

part of Exton tything. The fact of these places being 
reckoned in Willi tou Hundred points to some old forest 
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arrangement. Withjpoole is also reckoned as part of 
£xton tything in the same document. 

Under the same beneyolence from the Hundred of 
Williton Free Manors appears the name of Sir Thomas 
Wroth, of Petherton Park and North Newton, as a 
subscriber. (S.A.P., vol. xxxv). 

Carrying our investigations to a later date, there is, 
in the Census of 1841 (S.R.S., vol. i, p. 334), under 
" Whitley Hundred," a note to say that the "Chapelry 
of Low Ham and the hamlet of Paradise" were in 
Williton Freemannors Hundred. Under " Abdick and 
Bulstone Hundred," " Cathanger-cum-Stowey " is said 
to be part also of Williton Hundred. 

Can it be that the Hundred of Williton was a kind 
of ancient forest hundred ? Originally it was a royal 
hundred, and there is still a court-leet for the manor of 
Williton-Begis. It is a large hundred, including thir- 
ty-one parishes, extending from the Quantock Hills 
to Exmoor, taking in Exton, Winsford, Withypoole 
and Hawkridge, with a long sea-frontage from Lil- 
stock to Carhampton. Could the arrangement date 
back to Saxon days when " Newton Court " was a 
Saxon resort ? Possibly the forest grouping was ante- 
cedent to all other groupings. At any rate, Newton 
Forester, or Newton Court, gives us a link between 
the hunting days of Saxon and Norman. It is some- 
thing to pass before our view, as upon one bit of old 
tapestry, King Alfred and King John sporting over 
the same ancient meres and rivers. 
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|ITH Matthew Pecche, the grandson of 
Sabina de Placetis (wife of Nicholas 
Pecche), the hereditary forestership came 
to an end as far as this family was con- 
cerned. In 10 Edward III (1337), 
Matthew Pecche sold all his right in a messuage 
called the Park-house, in Petherton — the site of the 
"moated lodge," as described by Leland — and in 
certain lands in Newton Fforestar and Exton, on 
Exmoor, together with the bailiwick of the forests of 
North Petherton, Exmoor, Neroche, Mendip, Selwood, 
and the custody of the warren of Somerton, to Sir 
Richard D'Amori, or Dammory, knight. 

There is some information about Richard Dammory 
and the sale between him and Matthew Pecche in a 
document printed in the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
(1343). It throws light also upon the sale of the 
adyowson of Hawkridge, on Exmoor, and Newton 
Fforestar Chapel. 

" Whereas Matthew de Cly vedon lately acquired in 
fee from Richard Dammory, chivaler, tne manor of 
Hedyndon (Headington, close to Oxford) and Godyn- 
don and 50 acres of land in Staunton S. John with 
the Hundred of Bolyndon (Bullingdon) and the Hun- 
dred without the north gate of Oxford, held in Chief. 
"And Richard afterwards acquired in fee from 
Matthew Pecche the said manors, Hundreds and lands 
with a messuage and a carucate of land in Newenton 
Plescy and Park House, the bailiwick of the Forester- 
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ship of Selwode, Mendip, Pederton and Nerochc Co. 
Somerset and of Exmoor in the same County and in 
the County of Devon and Advowsons of the Church 
of Hawkridge and the Chapel of Newenton, held in 
chief .... and as well the said Matthew as the said 
Richard entered into the same respectiyely without 
licence ; — 

^^The King for a fine made by Richard has par- 
doned these trespasses and granted licence for them to 
retain the manors, Hundreds, messuage, land and 
Bailiwick with the Advowson to him and his heirs." 

By fine of £20. 

In the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1345-8, there is a 
licence for Richard Dammory to enfeofi* Otto de Ho- 
land, Hugh de ^ewburgh, parson of the Church of 
Cherleton, and Robert de Stokes of the manors of 
Godyndon and Hedyndon and the Hundreds of Bo- 
lynden, and " le Northgate " of Oxford .... with 
the bailiwick of the forestry of Somerset, said to be 
held in chief, and* for them to regrant the same to him 
and the heirs male of his body, with remainder to John 
his brother and Joan his sister, and the heirs male of 
the body of Joan and the reversion to his right heirs. 
By p. s. and for £41, which he will pay the kmg. 

Dated Oxford. 

The family of D' Amori, or Dammory, does not often 
appear in the local annals of Somerset, and it seems 
probable that they were better known near Oxford. 
It may be mentioned, however, that in the reign of 
Henry III, a certain Robert de Aumary held lands in 
Somerset of which he was deprived because he was not 
present, when called upon, at the siege of Stoke Courcy 
Castle in 1224. He was reinstated, however, when it 
was proved that he was serving with the king elsewhere. 
There was also a D' Aumary who held lands at Ads- 
combe, in Over Stowey Parish. In " Kirby's Quest" 
(1280), there is a Richard Damari, Lord of Obbeleye, 
or Ubley, who paid yearly to the sheriff, ii*. vi^^., for 
a certain assart or cultivated place in the forest of 
Mendip, and about that date there was a Roger 
Damory, lord of the manor of Easton in Gordano or 
St. George's. In some forest Proceedings of Mendip, 
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1257, there is mention made of Robert le Sauvage, 
servant of Roger Daumori. 

It is probable, therefore, that we must look to the 
annals of the parish of Ublej and the Bedminster 
Hundred, under the northern ridge of the Mendips, 
for the family of Richard D'Amory. In this manor a 
Richard D'Amory lived who was descended from 
Gilbert de Aumary of Winford in Bedminster Hun- 
dred, who served m all the wars of Edward II, and 
died 4 Edward III. He was succeeded by Richard 
D'Amorie his son who, 10 Edward III, did livery for 
for his lands, and 15 Edward III (1342), after his 
return from an expedition made into Flanders the pre- 
ceding year, ^ranted Ubley to Matthew, the son of 
Nicholas Pecne, the forester-in-fee of Somerset. It 
seems more than probable, therefore, that it was this 
Richard D'Amory who procured from Matthew Peche 
the balliva of the forests and the North Petherton 
possessions that went with it.^ 

It does not seem, however, as if Sir Richard 
D'Amori held the forestership in his own hands very 
long, as the following extract from the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls seems to prove. ^' Inspeximus and con- 
firmation of an Indenture whereby Richard Dammory, 
knight, granted to Matthew de Cliveden, son of Sir 
Matthew de CHvedon, knight, for life, all the ward of 
the Park and Forest of North Petherton and the For- 
ests of Nerechich and Exmoor in the Counties of 
Somerset and Devon, as pertaining to his riding For- 
ester and lieutenant, the said Matthew taking crops, 
estovers of oak, cablish wood (cablicia according to du 
Cange being boughs of trees broken off by the winds), 
and reserving for him and his heirs all rents, meadows, 
pannage, agistment, issues of woodples and all manner 
of profits of waifs and strays accruing by the Assize 
of the Forest and rendering at Easter a serviceable 
bow and an arrow barbed and winged with a peacock's 
feather and answering for them b^ore the Justices of 
the Forest as well those in Eyre as others touching all 
things which concern the places aforesaid. 

1. CoUinioii ii, p. 166. 
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^ Witnesses, Sir John de Clivedon, Sir John de 
Acton^, John de Popham, Matthew Michel, John de 
Bratton, William Everard and others. 

" Given at Newenton-Plecy on Wednesday after 
Michaelmas, 16 Edward III. Pardon also to the said 
Matthew for acquiring the office and entering thereon 
without the king's licence." 

By p. s. and fine of 10s. 

The Clevedon family took their name from the 
Clevedon Manor and were said to be descended from 
Ildebert, or Hildebert, the Domesday sub-tenant of 
Clevedon. They also gave their name to the manor 
of Middleton, or Milton-Clevedon. A William de 
Clevedon married Hawise, sister of Robert, Bishop of 
Bath (1133-1166), and in the Cartulary of Bruton 
Priory, Hawise gave two serfs to the priory with the 
consent of her husband and of her daughter and her 
husband, Osbert Deneis. This Osbert l)acus was of 
the same family as the holder of the serjeanty of 
Petherton Park before it was purchased by the great 
William de Wrotham. He was of Danish extraction, 
and seems to have been descended from John the 
Dane, who before the Conquest held Clevedon Manor 
and Yatton. He is one of the few Danes left in 
Somerset after Alfred's victorv. Thurlake, or Thor- 
lake, who fi^ve a name to Thurloxton, near North 
Petherton l^ark, was another. But the grim Lord 
Danes were conspicuous by their absence. 

Matthew de Clevedon — the third of that name — 
had, therefore, some kind of hereditary interest in the 
cnstodia of Petherton Park. His brother John was 
seneschal or steward of Bishop Drokensford, and in 
1316 appeared at Bishop Lydeard in a dispute about 
the parson of Lydiard, who was accused of running 
too many oxen with the bishop's herd on the Lvdiard 
commons. In 1321, when in.consemience of the de- 
mand made by the barons, Edward 11 banished from 
the kingdom Hugh le Despenser, the office which the 

1. Sir John de Aoton appears as the owner of Bere com Ca^ 
land (Bzcheqner Lay Subsidies, 1327) in the Abdick Hundred. Hus 
would be close to uie Forest of Neroohe. Capland partly in Beer 
(Crooombe) and partly in Broadway. 
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latter held as constable of the castle and of the barton 
and town of Bristol was granted by the king ^^ to his 
beloved and faithful Matthew de Clevedon."^ In 
1343, Sir John Maclean, in his notes on the familjr^ 
records that he was enfeoffed in the office of the king's 
forester in Somerset by Richard Damory, who had 
acquired it some eight years previously from Matthew^ 
Peche. This forestership, he adds, was endowed with 
the manor of Newton in North Petherton, and an 
official residence with a chapel was attached to the post. 

Sir Matthew de Clevedon held the forestership of 
Somerset by grant for life, as we have seen, and, about 
1351, he must have died, as Sir Richard Dammory 
transfers the office and the property to Roger de Bello 
Campo (Beauchamp), as tne following extract from 
the Feet of Fines (Somerset Record Society) shows : 
^' At Westminster on the morrow of S. Martin between 
Roger de Bello Campo, knight, and Sibilla, his wife, 
querents, and Richard Dammory, knight, deforciant. 
For a messuage, a carucate of land and ten marcs rent 
in Newton-Plecy and Parkhouse and for the Bailiwick 
of the Forests of Mendip, Selwood, Nerechich, Peder- 
ton and Exmoor, and the custody of the Warren of 
Somerton, and for the third part of the Advowson of 
the Church at Hawkridge and the Free Chapel of 
Newton-Plecy in the County of Somerset. Richard 
granted the said tenements and bailiwicks and advow- 
sons to Roger and Sibilla to hold to them and the 
heirs of Roger of the Lord the King. For this Roger 
and Sibilla gave Richard 100 marks of silver. This 
concord was made by precept of the king." 

In the above document the mention of ^' the third 

?art of the advowsons of Hawkridge and the Newton- 
^lecy Chapelry " is certainly instructive and points to 
the acknowledged fact of the threefold distribution of 
the original de Plecv property amongst the three 
sisters, viz : Sabina ae Plecy, who married Nicholas 
Pecche ; Avelina, who married Thomas Durant ; and 
Emma, who married John Heyroun, or Heron {see 
above). 

1. Proceedings Som. Arch. Soo., vol. xli, p. 25. 
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W^ho this Roger de Beauchamp and his wife Sibilla 
were is not very clear. It seems most probable that 
Roger was of the Somerset family which gave its 
second name to Hatch Beauchamp. A sketch of the 
Barony of Beauchamp has been given by Mr. John 
Batten in the Froceedings of the Somerset Archaeolog- 
ical Society (vol. xxxvi), but no one of the name of 
Roger Beauchamp appears there. In Collins' " Peer- 
age '' a Roger de Beauchamp is mentioned as ^' Con- 
stable of the Castle of Devizes" in 1373. Also, in 
K^ennet's "History of England" (p. 221), a passage 
runs thus : " In 1347 King Edward took his army 
into Normandy and had with him the Earls of Here- 
ford, Arundel and the Lords Mortimer (afterwards 
made Earl of March) . . . John, Lewis and Roger 
Beauchamp and divers others : " and it may have been 
this soldier. 

Koger Beauchamp may have been son of John 
Beauchamp, who, in 1322, was custodian of the king's 
castle of Bridgwater, and accounted to the king for 
all issues at the exchequer (Calendar of Patent KoUs, 
1322^. A Roger de Bello Campo (Beauchamp) died 
3rd January, 1379, leaving Roger son and heir.^ 

In Bishop Ralph's Register, Roger de Beauchamp 
presented Peter Franke to the church of Cucklington 
in 1353, and in 1351 he and his wife Sibilla appear in 
the Feet of Fines for the manors of Cokelynton, Stoke 
Trister and Bayford. For these and for the homage 
and all services of William de Monte Acuto, Earl of 
Salisbury, William Saintcler, Walter Bluet, William 
Poulet, Thomas de Orchard, Robert de Mandeville, 
Robert le Fitz Payn, Humfrey le Kaile, Henry Power, 
Henry Lovel, Hubert de Burgo, the heirs of Robert 
Beauchamp, John de Monte Acuto and the prioress of 
Stodeley and her successors (in Oxford and endowed 
with a Crowcombe manor). — To hold to Roger and 
his heirs of the king. For this Roger and Sibilla, his 
wife, gave to John de Moleyns and Egidia, his wife, 
two hundred marcs of silver. This concord was made 
by precept of the king." 

1. Somenet and Dorset Notes and Queries, vol. v. 
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In 1359 there is another transfer of the forestership 
of Somerset from Roger de Beauchamp to Roger de 
Mortimer, Earl of March, and the extract from the 
Feet of Fines^ runs thus : 

"At Westminster in the Octave of S. John the 
Baptist, between Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March, 

Querent, and Roger de Beauchamp and Sibilla his wife, 
eforciants. For a messuage, a carucate of land and 
ten marcs rent in Newton-Plecj and Parkhous and for 
the Bailiwick of the Forests of Mendip, Nerechich and 
Pederton, and the custody of the Warren of Somerton 
and for the third part of the Advowson of Hawkridge 
and for the Free Chapel of Newton-Plecy and for the 
Bailiwick of the Forest of Exmore in the County of 
Devon. . . . Roger and Sibilla acknowledged the 
right of the Earl and quit-claimed to him for them. 
The Earl gave them 200 marcs of silver." This was 
the beginning of the Mortimer forestership, which 
lasted for several generations. 

Of all the foresters-in-fee of Somerset the Morti- 
mers were the most illustrious. They were of Norman 
origin, and Roger, called the '^filius Episcopi," Le. 
Hugh, Bishop of Coutance, first took the name of 
Mortimer from the castle and village of Morte-mer- 
en-Brai, in the Pays de Caux. Ralph Mortimer, son 
of Roger and Hawise, may possibly have taken part 
in the battle of Hastings, and the house of Mortimer 
was connected with the ducal Norman house. At 
Domesday he held the Somerset manor of Walton-in- 
Gordano. The fortunes of the family grew, and in 
1247, Roger Mortimer added greatly to his possessions 
by marrying Matilda de Braose, eldest daughter of 
William de Braose. She brought as her share one- 
third of the great Marcher-lordship of Brecon and the 
still greater inheritance of the Earls Marshal. She 
also took with her as part of an inheritance of the 
great William Brewer, of Bridgwater, the castle of 
Bridgwater and a third part of the manor. Her des- 
cent from William Brewer is shown in the accompany- 
ing table : 

1. Somerset Record Sooiety. 
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William Briwere, or Brewer (d. 11 Henry III). 

William, Or8Bcia= William de Margaret. Isabel. Alice. Joan. 
8. & h., d.8.p. I Braose. 



William de Braoee (maBsaored by Llewellyn of Wales). 

i I 1 

M atilda = Roger Mortimer Eve = William de Eleanor » finmphry 
(1247). Cantelupe. de Bohun. 

It has been truly observed that from this date the 
history of the house of Mortimer passes from the scope 
of provincial record as ^^ Barons of Wigmore/' and be- 
comes a feature in the annals of the nation. Roger 
Mortimer, the son (apparently) of Matilda and Roger 
(1256-1326), ruled all Wales like a king from 1307- 
1321.^ Matilda Mortimer left Bridgwater Castle and 
one-third of the manor to William Mortimer, her third 
son, but, as he died s.p., it reverted to the eldest son, 
and so from him the inheritance was passed on to 
Roger Mortimer, then to an Edmund, then to a Roger, 
the first forester-in-fee of the Somerset forests. There 
was, therefore, a local association in Somerset of long 
standing, which may have suggested to Roger Mor- 
timer or some of his family the idea of procuring the 
historical forestership of Somerset. 

Roger Mortimer, the first holder of the forestership, 
died in Burgundy in 1361, two or three years after 
the transfer from Roger de Beauchamp. Edmund 
Mortimer, his son (b. 1351), succeeded as a minor and 
died at Cork in 1381. He married Philippa, daughter 
of the Duke of Clarence. In his will, Edmund left 
money and possessions' both to the hospital of S. John 
of Bridgwater and also to the Fratres Minores, i.e. 
the Franciscans, whose existence is still attested to by 
" Friarn Street.'' According to William of Worces- 

1. Calendarinm Gtonealogicum. 25 Eld. I (1297). Willielmoe de 
Mortao Man tenuit de Domino Rege in capite in dominio suo ut de 
foedo die qno obtit castrum de Bruges Walteri et tertiam partem 
mauerii ejusdem loci quae habuit ex feoffamento Matillidis de Mor- 
tao Man, Matris suae. 

2. Ste Royal Wills. . . . Rdmnnd Mortimer. 
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ter, who saw the ^^ Martirologium '' or foundation list 
of the Bridgwater friars, the " Obit " of Roger de 
Mortuo Mari was October 28. He was commemo- 
rated as the *' Fundator ecclesiae Fratrum," a fine 
church according to William of Worcester, one hun- 
dred and twenty paces long and thirty paces wide. 
{See Itinerary). 

Edmund Mortimer. 

Roger Mortimer, d. 1361 in Bnrgandy (First Porester-io- 
I Fee of the Somerset Forests). 

(A Minor) — Edmnnd Mortimer = Philippa, d. of the Dake of diurenoe, 

I d. 1381, aged 29. 

(A Minor) — Roger Mortimer (declared heir to the throne in 1385. 

d. 1398). 



L 



Edmnnd Mortimer. 

Of Edmund Mortimer, who died in 1381, there is a 
notice in Kennet's " History of England " (p. 249) : 
^' About this time Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
Lieutenant in Ireland, dyed in that nation. He was 
nearly allied to the Crown by the marriage of Philippa, 
the only daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, by 
whom he had large possessions in the Province of Uls- 
ter, and by his prudent Government had, before his 
death, settled that people in great peace and order. 
He left one son, Roger, who succeeded him in the 
Earldom of March, and a daughter Ann, who, by 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, was grandmother to 
King Edward IV." Edmund Mortimer's son, Roger, 
succeeded as a minor, and in 1382 there was ^^ a grant, 
for life, during the minority of the heir, to the king's 
knight, Peter de Courtenay, of the custody of the 
King's Park of Pederton and his Forests of Exemore, 
Nerechich and Mendip, in the king's hands, amongst 
other lands late of Edmund de Mortuo Mari (Morti- 
mer) Earl of March. June 6." (Calendar of Patent 
Rolls). Elsewhere this Peter de Courtenay is said to 
have been " kinsman of the king." 

Roger Mortimer, who had been declared heir to the 
Crown, died in 1398. In the inquisitio p.m. the nature 
and extent of his vast property appears. Amongst 
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them, in Somerset^ he held Bridgwater Castle with the 
'^ dominicalis villa" or demesne residence (presumably 
that held by Charles Stuart, two hundred and fifty 
years afterwards), the manor of Milverton, two parts 
of the manor of Odcombe, NewtonrPlecy and one 
messuage, the presentation to the libera capella of 
Newton, Eston (Exton) manor and 405. rent from 
North Petherton, the BaUiva of the Forests of the 
king, Exmore, Neroche, Menedip, etc. (Inquisitio 
p.m., 22 Kic. II ). An extract from the '^ memoranda"^ 
also attests to his forestership and alludes to the 
exoneration of Roger de Mortimer, Richard Earl 
Arundel, Thomas Beauchamp Earl Warwick, Henry 
the Earl of Northumberland from the fees and profits 
appertaining to the custody of the park of Petherton 
and the king's forests of Exmoor, Neroche and Men- 
dip, in the counties of Devon and Somerset, which 
were of the earldom of March. Thomas, Earl of 
Warwick, above-mentioned, was Thomas de Beau- 
champ son of Thomas de Beauchamp, a celebrated 
knight in the reign of Edward III, one of the knights 
of the Order of the Garter and Marshal of England. 
He had fought at Cressy and Poictiers. His wife was 
daughter of Roger Lord Mortimer, who had been his 
guardian during his minority. There was a close 
family connection, therefore, between the Mortimer 
and neauchamp families (Collins' " Peerage," vol. 5, 
p. 106), and it may have been through this connection 
that the original purchase of the forestership-in-fee by 
Roger Mortimer from Roger de Beauchamp was made^ 
although it must be stated that the precise relation- 
ship between Roger de Beauchamp and Sibilla his 
wife and the Mortimer family does not appear. In 
1267, Isabel de Plessetis or Plecy, had taken a great 
dower to William de Beauchamp. Earl Thomas built 
"Guy's Tower" on Warwick Castle, and left to his 



1. De Rogero de Mortuo Mari, Ricardo Comite Amndell, Thoma 
Comite Warwice et Henrico Comite Northumbriss ezonerandis de 
foedis et proficiis pertinentibna ad cnatodiam Parci de Pederton et 
Forestarum Regis de Exemore, Nerechich, et Menydep in Comit- 
atibus 8omeraeti» et Devonise qnse fuerunt Comitis MarcnisB. 

Uilari Recorda, 18 Ric. II, Rotulo Id. 



^ 
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son Richard Guy's sword and coat of mail, he himself 
having received them as an heirloom from his father. 

The following dates may serve to show the history 
of the forestership-in-fee at this time. 

1 359. Forestership-in-f ee purchased by Roger Mor- 
timer. 

1361. Deatli of Roger Mortimer, succeeded by 
Edmund Mortimer, a minor. 

1362-5. Ricardus de Acton with James Payn as 
locum tenens. 

1365-1371. Guido de Brien with J. Payn as locum 
tenens. 

1374. Edmund Mortimer with J. Payn as locum 
tenens. 

It was probably owing to the fact of Edmund Mor- 
timer's being a minor, that the appointment of forest- 
ers was not made in his name. It is not till the forest 
Eyre of 1374 that Edmund's name appears. Sir 
R. de Acton, deputy, was member of parliament for 
Somerset in one of King Edward the Third's parlia- 
ments (1361), and he also occupied the post of com- 
missioner of sewers and in other ways was before the 
public. He was Lord of Thorn Falcon in the North 
Curry Hundred, where also Roger de Mortimer, Earl 
of March, held a knight's fee as of the honour of 
Mershwood. In 1346, Richard de Acton had as his 
ward Walter Perceval, in the manor and lordship of 
Exford. In an old list of " generosi " living in Somer- 
set during the reign of Edward III, whose arms 
appeared on the claustrum of the Augustinian breth- 
ren at Bristol, the name of Ricardus Acton, miles, 
appears. In the 1298 Perambulation of Mendip, Jo- 
hannes de Acton is mentioned as the owner of a marsh. 
In a Wells charter, dated 16 July, 1338, being a grant 
by Robert Gyene of Bristol, of a messuage and wind- 
mill at Chereley stathe in North Uurry, Richard de 
Acton appears as a witness. 

With regard to the other Mortimer deputy, Guy de 
Bryan, the Bryan, Brien or Brian family, who took 
their name originally from Brean manor near Weston- 
super-Mare, were known at Whitelackington, Bathford 
and elsewhere. Sir Guy de Bryan owned Kingston, 
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Somerton-Erle, Somerton-Bandolph, Beercrocombe 
near Neroche Forest, and lands in Buckland-St.-Mary, 
Like Sir Richard de Acton, Sir Guy Bryan was com- 
missioner of sewers. He died in 12 Kichard II (1389). 
His father seems to have been a Guy de Bryan also 
as we read that Hugh de Despencer (Collins " Peer^ 
age," vol. i, p. 346), commonly called Lord Glamorgan, 
married in 1329 Elizabeth, widow of Guy de Bryan. 
She was daughter of William Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury. The custodian of Hugh de Despencer 
when he was imprisoned was Roger Mortimer. But 
the Bryan property as well as that of the Fitzpayne 
family, which was known in Staple Fitzpayne, Wick 
Fitzpayne, Cheddon Fitzpayne and elsewhere in the 
county of Somerset, became merged under the great 
Northumberland family by the marriage of an heiress 
with Henry Percy in 1447 {see above). 

Roger Mortimer's son Edmund, being a minor and 
a rival claimant to the throne, was taken charge of by 
Henry IV. The king's claim was accepted by the 
parliament, and the Lancastrian claim, therefore, has 
been called parliamentary in contrast to the hereditary 
claim of the house of Mortimer. A little sign of these 
great political events appears in the annals of Newton 
Forester when Henry IV presented John Osborne to 
the chaplaincy as *^ Rex et custos Edmundi Comitis 
marchiae." ( Weaver's " Incumbents "). 

In 1425 (3 Henry VI), we find under the inquis- 
ition of Edmund de Mortimer that he died seised of 
the forests of Nerachich, Exemore, Mendep and Peder- 
ton, also of Bridgwater Castle, one-third of the borough, 
Heygrove, Odcombe, Milverton, etc. After his death 
( 1424), the Mortimer property came into Yorkist hands 
through Anne Mortimer, who married Richard of 
Cambridge. 

CoUinson, the county historian, has given us a partial 
list, after 1386, of the foresters of North Petherton 
Park during the " Mortimer " regime and that of the 
Dukes of York. They were substitutionary foresters 
in every case, but acted with full powers. 

1386. 10 Richard II. Richard Brittle (Bretel?). 
By appointment of Earl of March. 

M 
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1390. 14 Richard 11. Richard Brittle and Oefferejr 
Chancer. By appointment of Earl of March. 

21 Richard II. Gefferej Chaucer. Bj Alianor, 
Countess of March. 

4 Henrj V. Thomas Chaucer. Bj Edward, Earl 
of March. 

8 Henry VI. William Wrothe and Thomas Atte- 
more, (xorkist). 

12 Henry VI. William Wrothe. 

29 Henry VI. Sir William Bonville and Richard 
Luttrell. By the Duke of York. 

33 Henry Vl. Richard Stafford and Richard Lut- 
trelL 

38 Henry VI. James Boteler, Earl of Ormond. 

2 Edward IV. PhiUp de St. Maur. 

5 Edward IV. John St. Albin of Ashway. 
14 Edward IV. Sir Giles D'Aubeney for life. 
23 Henry VII. Robert Wrothe for thirty years. 
When the Mortimer heritage passed into the hands 

of the Dukes of York and so became merged, pres- 
ently, with the rest of the Crown property, the original 
idea of the great Wrotham forestership-in-fee disap- 
peared. The custody of the Somerset forests became 
part of the patronage which the Crown was able to 
bestow first on one favourite at court and then on 
another. 

In 1445, Edward Hull became the *^ custos et guber- 
nator forestarum et parci de Pederton," and in this 
capacity presented John Pike to the chapelry of North 
Newton^ just as Thomas Chaucer before him had, as 
one of the Mortimer substitutionary foresters, pre- 
sented William Style in 1420. 

It may be noted that Edward Hull, as well as 
several other keepers of North Petherton Park and 
Forest, is not included in CoUinson's list of Mortimer 
foresters. No doubt in the Wars of the Roses the 
times were unsettled, and forester succeeded forester 
quickly. Nor did the custody include all the forests. 

In 1461, Stephen Preston, by letters patent of the 
king's father, Richard, Duke oi York, was appointed 

I . Weaver** ' * Incmnbeni*. '' 
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keeper of Bridgwater Castle, receiying the accustomed 
fees and issues of that lordship, and also lieutenant 
and keeper of the forest and park of Petherton, ** with 
the accustomed fees and full power as the Rangers and 
Foresters have always had." Stephen Preston did 
not hold the post long, for in 1465 there was a grant 
for life to Humphrey Stafford, knight, Lord Stafford 
of Southwyke, of the office of constable and keeper 
of the castle of Bridgwater on the death of the king's 
mother. Cicely, Duchess of York, and also of the 
keepership of ** the King's Park or Forest of Peder- 
ton by Briggewater with such fees and profits as the 
king's father Richard, late Duke of York had, with 
full powers to appoint and remoye a lieutenant Ranger 
and all foresters on foot." 

Sir Humphry Stafford was a pr6minent man in the 
Wars of the Roses, and was created Stafford of South- 
wyke in Hampshire by Edward IV, May 7, 1469, 
after this king had giyen him the bulk of the estates 
forfeited by the attainder of Thomas, Henry and John 
Courtenay, three brothers who, as Earls of Deyon 
snccessiyely, had fought for the House of Lancaster 
with disastrous results to themselyes. Lord Stafford 
did not enjoy the Yorkist emoluments long, as he was 
suspected of malingering at Danesmore with his archers. 
Letters were issued against him by Edward IV, and 
he was arrested at a place near Brent Knoll where he 
had concealed himself, and executed at Bridgwater, 
August 17, 1469. Sir Humphry Stafford was con- 
nected with the Bonyille family through the Merriets 
of Hestercombe. 

In 1477 there was a grant for life to Giles Daubeny, 
one of the esquires of the body, to the office of keeper 
of the forest park or hay of Petherton by Bri&^ge- 
water, co. Somerset, with all fees. Sir Giles, aner- 
wards known as Lord Daubeny, was best known in 
Somerset for the part he took in suppressing the Per- 
kin Warbeck rebellion, with which there was so much 
sympathy amongst the West Somerset gentry. He 
was well known at the court of Henry VII, being one 
of the heroes of Bosworth, lord chamberlain, master 
of the mint, baron of the realm and goyemor of 
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Calais. Locally he was connected with the Luttrell, 
Treyelyan and Audlej families, and owned Somerset 
estates in South Petherton and elsewhere. He died 
in 1508, but does not appear to have held the office of 
forester of Petherton rark for life, according to the 
original grant. 

In 1483 there was a ^^ grant for life to Richard Fitz 
hugh, Lord Fitz hugh, of the office of keeper of the 
king's forest, hay or park of Petherton by Briggewater 
with all fees, profits, commodities and herbage, as John 
Risshe and Giles Daubeny." This grant did not run 
long, for in 1485 there was a ^^ grant for life to king's 
servant William Houghton, Knight of the Body, of 
the offices of steward of the lordship of Chedzoy, co. 
Somerset, of the Park of Petherton, co. Somerset, re- 
ceiving 26i. Sd. yearly for office of steward and £10 
yearly for the other offices from issues of the Lord- 
ship aforesaid with all other profits and an annuity of 
£55 65. Sd. from the same issues."^ 

In 1531 there was a grant to John Worth (Wrothe), 
steward of the chamber, of the office of keeper of 
North Petherton Park, with forest and chace of the 
same. In 1535, William Lyte, writing to Thomas 
Cromwell (Nov. 24, 1535), then Dean of Wells, says : 
"Master Courtney has departed this life. He had 
Petherton Park in Somersetshire, a profitable office 
from the king. If you please to have it you may and 
you will find it profitable and worshipful. If so, I beg 
to have it under you."* 

This Courtney must have been Henry Courtenay, 
Marquis of Exeter and eleventh Earl of Devon, cousin 
of Henry VIII. He held, also, the manor of Stoke- 
Courcv and the hundred of Cannington. Together 
with Henry Pole and others he was found guilty of 
advancing the cause of Reginald Pole, enemy to the 
king, and beheaded. Some say that he met with his 
death partly owing to his near relationship to the king. 

In 1542, as already noted, John Worth, or Wrothe, 
was keeper of the park at North Petherton, and was 

1. Calendar of Patent Rolls. 

2. Letters and Papers—Henry VIII. Catalogue by Jante« 
Gaarduer. 
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guilty of overstocking the parish commons and keep- 
ing nye himdred to six hundred head of cattle and 
horses. In 1549, Sir Thomas Wroth, son and heir of 
Robert Wroth, purchased Newton Forester from the 
king, and so, at last, the old rojal property passed ab- 
solutely into private hands. Sir Thomas Wrothe is said 
to have put forward an ancestral claim, as the descen- 
dant of William de Wrotham, to the forestership-in- 
fee of all the Somerset forests, but the old office was 
never revived. CoUinson writes (iii, p. 62) : " What 
was done therein does not appear : but in 1678 (about 
one hundred and thirty years after the claim was made) 
an allegation of this petition and right, by the guar- 
dians of Sir Thomas Wroth (a descendant), prevented 
a person of great eminence from being appointed War- 
den of Exmore Forest." 

The claim of the Wrothe family to the hereditary 
forestership-in-fee may partly be gathered from the 
following table, which shows the descent of the sisters 
of Richard de Plecy more f uUy : 

(1) SaUiiAs Nicholas (2) AvelinasTh. (») Emmas John Heyroan 

Pecche. I Dnrant. I or Heron. 

Nicholas Pecche. Thomas Dorant. John Heron. 

I I I 

Matthew Pecche. Mand Dorant John Heron 

s (1) Baldwin de Bad- (and finally to 

ington. Garton family). 

(2) Sir Th. de Wrothe^ 
of Enfield, g. -grand- 
son and heir of 
Richard, 3rd son of 
Hn|^ de Plecy and 
Mnriel de Wrotham. 

A brother of the purchaser of Newton and Pether- 
ton Park was Sir Peter Wroth, described by CoUinson 
(vol. iii, 69) as a gentleman of great learning, from 
whose collections a great part of the account he gives 

1. It was through Avelina, therefore, that the daim woold be 
made. In the eighteenth century Cecilv Wroth, dauffhter of Sir 
Thomas Wroth, married Sir Hugh Adand, of Golomb John, Devon, 
and bronsht to her husband, as dowry, the historic properties of 
Kewton-Hecy and Petherton Park, tosether with the part of North 
Petherton known as "The Newton Ghapeliy." It is only within 
recent years that the Acland family has sold the North Petherton 
estates. They are now owned by Mr. Nation, of Bockbeare, Exeter, 
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of the family is taken. It may here be remarked that 
there can be scarcely another forestership-in-fee in 
England which has had as its chronicler one who, like 
Sir Peter Wroth, was able to recount its annals as an 
important page of family history. Sir Peter Wroth 
married Margaret, daughter of Anthony Dering of 
Surrenden in Kent. There am)ears to have been a 
** Surrenden collection " of booKS and MSS., and it 
would be interesting to discover where the Pether- 
ton Park Bolls, from which CoUinson quoted, are now 
located. They may give us more news of Chaucer, 
perhaps his signature as substitutionary forester, and 
other interesting items about the Somerset forests. 

The forestership-in-fee of Somerset was, surely, a 
most distinguished oflSce, not only because of the 
illustrious personages who filled it and of its associ- 
ation with the Mortimers, but because of the historical 
links it furnished. Here was an office that had its 
roots in Saxon times and its origin in Saxon forest 
custom. The warren of Somerton— that great Saxon 
administrative centre — was always held with North 
Petherton and the other forests, and the Saxon park 
keepers and forest officials were simply replaced by 
Normans. The Norman, Robert de Odborvue, carried 
out *' per servitium Forestae " what the ^ tres For- 
estarii ' used to do on Exmoor (Chapter IV). The 
official forest work of Somerset is something more im- 
portant than a departmental forest walk in the Forest 
of Dean or elsewhere, especially if the forests of Dor- 
set and Devon were, as CoUinson hints, ever regarded 
as an integral portion of the great charge, m the 
original plan. 

Again, the picture of Kin^ Alfred himself at New- 
ton Court gives a greater historical significance than 
ever to the park and forest of North Petherton. Surely 
there was never a single forest in England that played 
a greater part in guiding the history and wars of 
England tnan Petherton Park in 878. It is a pity 
that at North Newton itself there is no memorial of 
a lasting kind to remind us forciUy of events that 
have taken place there. Long ago (1270), there was 
the old chantry founded by the great f orester-in-f ee. 
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Ricliard de Plecy, *^ infra curiam meam," with gifts of 
hooses, curtilage, garden, and " all the great and small 
Tithes and all obvenciones or Church dues," including 
all tithes from Petherton Park. The chapel is des- 
cribed as a " libera capella," i,e. a king's free chapeL 

Sir Richard de Plecj died in 1289, but the chantry 
ran on until the property of all chantries was confis- 
cated in 1548, and came into the hands of the king 
afler an interval of two hundred and eighty years. 
There are several notices of the chapelrv, however, 
which are of interest In 1324, fiishop Drokensford 
commissioned treasurer Ford to sift an inquisition 
touching a vacancy in St. Peter's perpetual chapel 
'* infra Curiam de Neweton Forester," on behalf of 
William de Hawkridge, presbyter, connected with it. 
In 1343, Richard D'Amory acquired, as we have seen, 
the forestership-in-fee from Matthew Pecche together 
with the advowson of the church of Hawkridge and 
chapel of Newton ; Matthew de Clyvedon has the 
same, and from a Feet of Fines in 1359, Roger de 
Mortimer has with the rest of the property the ^^ Free 
Chapel of Newton-Plecy." In 1418, a jury record on 
oath that there was a chantry long ago erected in the 
chapel of St. Peter within the court house (infra 
curiam) of Newton Forester, otherwise called Newton- 
Plecy, by Richard de Plessetis of pious memory. 
Further, they presented that it was not a free chapel 
or a parish church.^ But this point never seems to 
have Deen cleared up to everyone's satisfaction. In 
Weaver's ^^ Incumbents," North Newton is described 
as ** Ecclesia vel libera capella vel cantaria de Newton- 
Plecy." 

In August) 1420, Thomas Chaucer ^'armiger verus 
hac vice patronus," son of the poet» Geoffiry Chaucer, 
and one of the Mortimer foresters, presented William 
Style to the perpetual chantry of Newton-Plecy. 
This in itself is an interesting fact. 

^ Newton Chapeby " still Uves as a separate entity 
in the parish of l4 ortn Petherton, called in the modern 
tithe apportionmait the ^District" or ^^Chapelry of 

I. H«g« ■ <* Kniineriea/* p. 81. 
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Newton," and consisting of 103a. 3r. 18p. of arable 
ground and of 157a. Or. 25p. of meadow, exempt from 
tithe and with an acknowledgment of £3 per annmn to 
the mother church of North Petherton, once in the 
^ft of the prioress of Buckland Sororum. The tithes 
from the park and from his demesne were given by 
Sir Richard de Plecj to the old chantry, and so passed 
into the hands of the king at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion, and so to laymen, who farmed them. The ro- 
mance of this little forest chapelry may not be so great 
as that of the chapel of S. Algar in the forest of Sel- 
wood, wherein, old Leiand says " be buried the bones 
of S. Algar of late superstitiously sought of the foolish 
commune people,*' and still found on old maps near 
Merston Bygot, but the story it conveys is fascinating 
enough and is deeply woven into our local annals.^ 

It seems just possible that the little square tower of 
Newton-Forester chapel has survived all the numerous 
changes of time. According to some experts there 
are indications of old Saxon work still to be seen. 
An engraving of the tower made from a sketch of Mr. 
Alfred Clarke, of the Vicars' Close, Wells, appeared 
in Professor Earle's book on King Alfred's Jewel. 
Here stands before us a monument more than a thou- 
sand years old, of Saxon workmanship, ^^ with its long 
and short work almost unbroken ! " Such is the ver- 
dict of architects I If so, we have a memorial before 
us of the forester's regime, just as the place-name 
" Pecchy's Place," in West Clavelshegh, in North 
Petherton, and "Pecches Oak" in Dodington Common 
recall the ** Pecche " foresters, and Sabina Pecche the 
lady forestaria-de-foedo. ^ 

The original '^ Pecches Oak" in Dodington has long 
since disappeared, but in a ferny and romantic hollow 
below the thick coppice that runs up the northern 

1. Beoeipt by Sir Ric. de Pleasetis, steward of the king's forest 
in Somerset, for the payment to him of £100 9«. Id., under the will 
of William de Plessetis, by Sir John, prior of Maiden Bradley, ordin- 
ator of the will, and Sir James de Plessetis, rector of Samforde, ex- 
ecutor, and by the other co-executors, in return for which he binds 
himself to maintain a chaplain in the chapel of Newton for ever. 
Witnesses — Giles de Flory, William Poleyn and others. 

Cat. of Ancient Deeds, toL ii, B2771* 
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slopes of Danesboro, not far from the deep bank that 
shows the meeting place of Dodington, Holford and 
Stringston, some yigorous joung oaks can be seen, one 
of which might weU take the name as it has taken the 
place of the ancient tree. Let the ancient memories 
cluster around it again^ and let it carry on its broad 
and branching crown a tale reminiscent of those distant 
days of sport, not only when Sabina Pecche was lady 
forester-in-fee, but when the Saxon thane below at 
Dodington held his bugles as token of the more ancient 
charge of Exmoor Forest (Chapter IV). The old 
stone porch and church of Dodington may add its 
quota of evidence likewise in the perpetuation of the 
symbol in stone, which all may see. 

In the parish of North Newton itself there stands a 
house caued " The Great House," formerly the *' Court 
House," part of the Wrothe-Acland property till 
recent years and the last to be sold in North Pether- 
ton. In it a curious piece of old tapestry was found, 
which is now in the possession of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland and hanging on the Killerton staircase. The 
date is late fifteenth century, the subject a sacred one. 
The fact of the discovery seems to point to the house 
itself as an old one, but from the many descriptions of 
Newton Curia, or Court, it is impossible to doubt 
that it was close to the church of S. Peter^s, just where 
the mill now stands and the water is turned to make 
the manorial mill-wheel revolve. Perhaps this mill 
is the oldest token of all, and its sound of rushing water 
may be more reminiscent than anything else of the 

f>a8sage of those sleepy <^nturies down by the moor- 
ands. 



XII. 

Ancient Exmoor, 

blE extent of tbe old Exmoor forest can 
best be ascertained by^ving four of the 
old perambulations. Tbe first perambu- 
latioD was ordered by Ednard I, In 1279, 
because he wished that the tenor of " our 
great Charter " shoidd be obserred, and it was carried 
out hj Walter Scamel, Dean of Salisbury, and Matthew 
de Columbariis, presumably of the same family which 
held Mether Stowey castle and manor. The knights 
chosen to make the perambulation were John de Ac- 
tone, Roger Fitzpayne, Walter de Delmede, Elias 
Cotele, Geoffrey de Stowelle, William de Gevelton 
(YeoTilton), Philip de Orindeoham, Hubert Herse 
(Huae 7), kni^ts. Also, WilUam de Godmaostone of 
D^nstone, Kicbard de NewtOD, Henry de Munfort 
(ofNunney ?) uid Rc^er Tyrel. 4 Jan., 7 Ed. I. At 
SaUsbnry. 

As tluB perambulation was made about tbe same 
time as " Kirby's Quest " (c. 1 286), most of the oiBcers 
of the survey can be identified there or in the " Nomina 
Villarum " (1315). " Kirby's Quest " was an account 
of the feudal services due to Edward I from the no- 
bility and gentry. John de Acton appears as a land- 
owner in Aller, Cheddar, Stathe and Winsford on 
Exmoor. The manor of Winsford, which at Domes- 
day had a pasture "four miles long and two miles 
wide," was divided between Ricardus de Ryvers (de 
Rimriis) and John de Acton. The manors were known 
as W^insf ord-Rivers and Winsford-Acton or Wiiis- 
ford Withycombe originally, Winsford-Bosun seems 
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another yariation of the latter manor, which thus 
shows the family history of the place. A descendant 
of this John Acton apparently held the forestership- 
in-fee of Somerset. In 1327 a Sir John Acton held 
Bere-cum-Caplond in the Abdick hundred, near the 
forest of Neroche {see above). 

Boger Fitzpayne (filius Pagani) had property at 
Churchill and Alhampton in Ditcheat, and looks like 
the owner (1298) of Almsworthy, bdng, presumably, 
of that family which gave a second name to Gary Fitz- 
payne. Elias Cotele owed feudal service for Camer- 
ton and Corscombe ; Geoffrey Stowell for Cothelston, 
and for Stowell and for land in Stratton and Priestly ; 
William de Givelton (Yeovilton) for three parts of 
Yeovilton ; Richard de Grindenham for land in Milver- 
ton ; William de Godmanstone for land in Wincanton 
and Bruton ; Richard de Newton for land in Newton- 
Hawyse or West Newton in North Petherton ; Henry 
de Montfort for Nunney in the hundred of Frome ; 
and Roger Tyrel for Chillcompton. With the excep- 
tion of John de Acton, and possibly Roger Fitzpayne, 
the jurymen were not representative of Exmoor. 

FIRST PERAMBULATION (1279). 

^'The Perambulators being sworn say that the an- 
cient forest begins at Comestake ( Cosgate) and extends 
as far as Fifstake (between Porlock and Lynton, near 
Deddy combe). From Fifstake, as far as Hawkcombe 
Head, along the top of the hill as far as Osmnndes- 
burghwey (Alderman's Barrow). From Osmundes- 
burghwey to Little Dexe. From Little Dexe to Great 
Dexe, over the course of the water and along the course 
of the great (river ?) as far as La Roode (Road castle). 
And thence as far as Hemes Barrow (Room Hill ?) 
by the great highway. From Hemes Barrow by the 
great highway, as far as Wansborough (the highest 
point of Winsford Hill), and as far as Longstone. 
From Longstone (an inscribed Roman stone) as far as 
Magil-head (near Mounseyhill gate ?). And thence 
by the great highway between the two Ashways as fiur 
as the watar of BureweUe (Barle) and along the water 
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of Burewelle to the point where the Danesbrook falls 
into the Buregel (Castle Bridge). And within these 
bounds towards the west as far as Devonia is ancient 
forest. And towards the east is outside the forest. 

"Moreover, all other woods which were afforested 
after the coronation of King Henry (II), grandfather 
of the Lord King Henry, son of King John, were 
afforested by King John. And afterwards they were 
disafforested by King Henry (111)$ son of King John, 
when a fifteenth part of the movable goods of all 
England was given to the said Lord King Henry (III) 
for making the charters of common liberties and the 
forest charter. And afterwards they were afforested 
by Richard de Wyrtham ( Wrotham) against the forest 
charter to the great damage of the whole country 
where the Lord King has no profit.'^ 

A glance at the map will show that the " old forest " 
here defined lay in the extreme comer of West Somer- 
set, cut off by a wavy line from Cosgate to Castle 
Bridge. On the west and south the boundary of De- 
vonia was the boundary of the old forest. A later 
perambulation (1651) will show that some part of De- 
vonia lay within the forest, but this was not so origin- 
ally. ±he very name Oare, Oare common, Hoar oak. 
Hoar oak hill, Hoar oak water, lying as they do on 
the extreme confines of the forest, indicates a boundary 
((7ra), just as the oare mark along the shore indicates 
the seaweed line to which the tide has come. This 
latter term is stiU in use in West Somerset. It may 
be conjectured that the forest existed before the county 
and gave the limit to it. 

Osmundesburghwey may take its name from Os- 
mund, the Saxon landowner, who in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor held Culbone, or Kitnor, a fact 
we gather from the Domesday survey. He is said to 
hold Winemeresham, now Winsham, as well as Kitnor. 
There were three manors of Ashway in 1651, viz., 
Aishway Aishweek, Aishway Forde and Aishway 
Mounside (Mohun), but at the time of this perambu- 
lation (1279) there were only two. They appear as 
East and West Ashway about this time. Great and 
Little Dexe seem akin to Exe. The afforestation of 
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BO many manors east of the ancient bounds on this 
occasion was due to the zeal of Richard de Wrotham, 
the forester-in-fee, proving, how the hardships of forest 
law were often aggravated bj the king's forest officials. 
The larger the Somerset forests the better was it for 
Richard de Wrotham. 

A SECOND PERAMBULATION {c 1279). 

'^Perambulation made in the county of Somerset 
by oath of Thomas de Brjonde, Robert de Panes, Bar- 
tholomew Pejtevin, knights. 

" Soger de Sh. ked. k., Robert le Harpur of Whyt- 
tokesmede, William de la Mare, Henry Wylchet, 
William de Godmanstone, William de Scovyle, John 

de Fraxino, William Beket, B ni de Staunton, 

John Butille of the same place, Henry de Merland, 
Henry de Ekewyk, John le Butiler de Wednestri and 
Peter du Mareys." 

With the exception of William de Godmanstone^ 
the names of the jurymen of this perambulation are 
different from those of the first. Robert de Panes 
was of Laverton, near Frome ; Bartholomew Peytevin 
was of Stoneaston and Chewton, holding the vill of 
Stoneaston by the service of finding a pint-and-a-half 
of clove wine for the king at Christmas, whenever he 
was in England ; Johannes Botiller was of Stanton 
Drew ; Henry de Merlande of Orchardleigh ; John de 
Butiler of Wednestre, ue. Wanstrow, near Frome. Wil- 
liam de Scovyle may be of " le Schovele," the name of 
an old farm on Exford lying between a rocky lane run- 
ning up from the river and the Dulverton road, known 
till recently as " Showl Farm." John de Fraxino 
was John of " Ash," Stonyeaston (Wells MSS., p. 75), 
who appears as a witness in a Mendip case, 1 296, with 
Bart. Poiteven. Both William Becket of Farm- 
borough, near Keynsham, and William de la Mere 
(of Nunney ?) were on the commission for supple- 
menting the list of " Kirby's Quest," s.q. after 1 286. 

The jurymen of Exmoor perambulated after this 
fashion. 

^^ Beginning at Willingford and so going forward in 
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a striught line as far as Hocldestone. And so going 
forwam in a straight line as far as Shjrebumesse 
(Sheardon Hutch), and so descending hj the river 
bank of the manor of Landacre, leaving the manor 
within the forest straight to Stonhusie. And from 
that point in a direct line to Dermarks, and so as far 
as Snepecombeheady and so straight to Rjdeforde 
(Bedford) and thence straight to Bedstone (od the 
high road between Exford and Simonsbath). And 
thence straight to the Exe, and so in a straight line as 
far as Spraccombehead (above Orchard Comer), and 
so in a straight line to Osmundesbergwe (Alderman's 
Barrow), and thence in a straight line as far as Black 
Barrow, and thence in a straight line as far as Lille- 
combebesset (by Bobbersbridge). And so by the small 
stream as far as Lillycombe head. And so by the 
highway as far as Fistones (above Deddycombe). And 
so by the same highway as far as Coseate, going down 
by a ditch as far as the bank of the Oare river, which 
is on the confines of the counties of Somerset and 

Devon. And so by different between the same 

counties, by metes and bounds as far as Willingford, 
where the boundaries began. 

^' And they say that the Lord King John, grand- 
father of the king that now is, brought into the forest 
from outside of the aforesaid metes and bounds, the 
vill of Culbone, vill of Yarnor, vill of Porlock, vill of 
Bossington, vill of West Luccombe, vill of Wilmers- 
ham, vills of Doverhay and East Luccombe, vill of 
Leyewodecok, vill of Buckethole, vill of Stoke Pero, 
vill of Cloutsham, vill of Holnicot, vill of Hawkwell, 
vill of Quarmenouces (Quarm Monceaux), vill of 
Almsworthy, vill of Begger Quarm (Quarm Kitnor), 
vill of Winsford, hamlet of Withycombe, hamlet of 
How, hamlet of Edbrooke, vill of Exton, vill of Hawk- 
ridge, vill of Widerch ( Witheridge), hamlet of Butine- 
worth, hamlet of West Ashway, hamlet of Loscombe 
(Liscombe), hamlet of East Ashway, hamlet of Tol- 
chet, hamlet of Hawkswell, vill of Bowerich (Bar- 
linch), with all woods pertaining to the Priory there. 

^'They also say that the Lord King, who now is, 
acquired for himself the manor of Dulverton Begni, 
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which belonged to Thomas de Pjn and Hawis his 
wife, and that Hawis de Pjn holds it for the term of 
her life of the Lord King, and it is without the metes 
and bounds aforesaid of Exmoor Forest, and let the 
Loid King do his pleasure therein. 

** In witness, etc." 

Contrasting these two perambulations together, the 
first thing that will strike the eye is that while the 
first begins at the north, viz. Cosgate, the second begins 
at the south, viz. WilUngford, and passes on to Cos- 
ffate and so round by the county boundary to Willing- 
ford. In the second place, the firstperambulation 
included a somewhat larger area of West Somerset, 
taking in the important forest centre, Withypoole, 
with its forest pound, Hawkridge and part of Exford. 
Thirdly, both of these perambulations use the county 
boundary on the west and south-west and are simply 
descriptive of a zig-zag walk across the moor, roughly 
speakmg the inner chord of an arc. The heart of the 
old forest is somewhere near Simonsbath, and it does 
not extend into Devon at all. This serves to support 
the theory that the original forest was the county 
boundary of the Sumors»tas. 

The part afforested by King John was an enormous 
addition and lay to the westward, roughly speaking, 
of an imaginary line drawn from Dulverton on the 
south to Bossington Hill, Porlock Bay on the north, 
including even Couple Cross and Old Stowey, not far 
irom the manor of Luxborough-Everard, so called 
from a Brendon family of that name, and Slowley- 
wood. Dunkery Hill was always outside the old per- 
ambulation and lay chiefly in Cutcombe. Possibly 
thfi old definition of the king's forest of Dunster (Close 
Rolls, 1220), over which Peter de Maulay had super- 
vision in the days of the Mohuns, meant Cutcombe and 
Minehead. Forest rights were exercised under the 
king's authority bv William de Mohun in respect of 
Cutcombe and Minehead, which together formed the 
chatellany of his castle at Dunster. Mr. Rawle cal- 
culates that in the time of King John, eighty thousand 
acres of the Exmoor country was included under forest 
law. But the old forest was much less than this. 
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A THIRD PERAMBULATION (1298). 

" Perambulation of the forest of Exmoor in th 
county of Somerset, by view of Malcolm de Harleig 
and John de Wrotesleghe, appointed by the Lordj 
King to take the view, and by view of Baldric de} 
Nonyton and Hugo Popham, knights of the aforesaid) 
county, chosen by Malcolm and John and associated} 
with them to bear testimony to the same view. I 

^^ There being summoned to present Peter de HammeJ 
deputy of Sabina Pecche, keeper of the said forestJ 
and (jilbert de la Putte, measurer, the verderers of 
the same forest. 

^^The same was made the 22nd day of March in 
the twenty-sixth year of the reign of King Edward, 
by oath of William de Staunton, William Trivet and 
Walter de Loveny, knights, and of John de Reyny, 
John de PouleshuU, Philip de Woleford, Henry de 
Gernvile, tfohn de Radyngton, Richard de Avele, 
Roger de MandehuUe, Robert de Macdehulle, Robert 
de Escote, Thomas Terel and Robert Chubbworthe. 

" Who say that the bounds of the aforesaid forest, 
according to the tenor of the charter of the Lord 
Henry; former king of England and father of the 
Lord King Edward that now is, begin at a certain 
place which is called Comesyate (Cosgate), and thence 
proceeding along a certain road between the demesne 
of tfce Lord King and the fee of William de Kyte- 
, nore as far as those stones which are called Fistones 

(Fivestones ?), and thence going down by a certain 

duct which is called Lillycombe as far as the water 

^ ' which is called Oare, and going thence as far as the 

f heath and Osmundebergh, and thence beyond the 

heath to that place which is called Spracombhead, and 
descending thence by a certain duct as far as the water 
which is called Exe, and thence going up by an old 
ditch to that stone which is called Radstone (Redstone), 
and going thence between the fee of John Mohun and 
the fee of the Abbot of Neath to that ford which is 
called Redford, and going thence beyond the heath 
direct to that place Schepecombehead, to the stone 
which is called Deresmarke. And going thence beyond 
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the heath between the demesne of the Lord King and 
the fee of the Abbot of Neath to a place called Ston- 
chiste, and going thence beyond the heath direct to 
that place in the water of Barle to where the water of 
Sheardon comes down into the water of Barle, which 
place is called Sheardon Hutch (Schurebumess, etc.), 
and descending thence to a ford which is called W7I- 
lenford on the water which is called Dunmokesbroke 
(ue, Danesbrook), on the confines of the said counties, 
round to Comesyete {ue. Cosgate) the place where 
the said boundaries began. 

*' And the jurymen say that all on the right, within 
the aforesaid bounds, in the whole circuit, is the forest 
of the Lord King. 

^' And that all the lands and woods undermentioned 
on the left were outside, the aforesaid bounds being 
brought into the forest to the loss of the holders after 
the coronation of Lord Henry, formerly king of Eng- 
land, son of the Empress Matilda, and ought to be 
taken out of the forest according to the tenour of the 
aforesaid charter. 

^' All the lands, tenements and woods with their 
heaths between the aforesaid bounds (et mar • . •), 
and the sea ? which John Kelly holds, ue. the manor 
of Oare abutting on the Seyem Sea: the vill of 
Kytenore, i.e. Cmbone with woods, heaths and other 
appurtenances which William de Kytenor holds : the 
vili of Yemar, ue. Yamor (a tithing in Porlock), with 
woods, heaths and other appurtenances which John le 
Meier holds :"1the yill of Forlock with woods, heaths 
which Simon Boges of Porlock holds: the vill of 
Bossington with woods, heaths and other appurten- 
ances which Henry de Glasten holds : the vill of 
West-loctun (West Luccombe) with woods, heaths 
and other appurtenances : the vill of wyverssmers- 
sham (Wilmersham), with woods, heaths and other 
appurtenances which Geofiry de Loctun (Luccombe) 
holds : the vills of D'Overey (Doverhay) and of Est- 
loctun (East Luccombe) with woods, heaths and other 
appurtenances which Baldric de Nonynton holds : 
the Till of Broggelesnole (Buckethole) and Leuecote 
with woods, heaths and other appurtenances which 

N 
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the Prior of Taunton holds : the wood which is 
called Worthe, with heath and other belongings which 
John de Kellynton holds : the vill of Stoke (Pero), 
with woods and other appurtenances which Grilbert 
Pero holds ; the vill of Chittesham with woods, heaths 
and other appurtenances which Bichaid de Chittesham 
holds : the vill of Honecetholne (Honicot) and Bro- 
f ord with woods, heaths and other appurtenances which 
William de Holne holds : the hamlets of Forde and 
Style, with the wood of Haucombe and the heath ot 
Dunnerhaj (Dunkerj) which Alienora Courteney 
holds. Lands of EUeworthe (Ellsworthy) with woods 
and heaths which James de Torthe holds : the vills of 
Hawkwelle and la Welles with woods, heaths and othei 
appurtenances which the Prior of Bath and the Prior 
01 Cowyke hold : the manor of Codecombe (Cut- 
combe) with woods, heaths and other appurtenances 
which John de Moun and Symon Baleign hold : the 
yill of Quarmunces with woods, heaths and other ap- 
purtenances which William de Monceaux holds : the 
Till of Almonesworth (Almsworthy) with woods, 
heaths and other appurtenances which Robert Fitz- 
payne holds : the Till of Exfordemony (Exford) with 
woods, heaths and other appurtenances which the Abbot 
of Neath holds : the rill of JBegger Quarme with woods, 
which William de Kytenore holds : the vill of Wyne- 
forde with woods, heaths and other appurtenances 
which Richard de Ripariis (Rivers) and Stephen 
Beaumunde hold : the hamlet of Wydecumbe with 
woods, heaths and appurtenances which Idonea de 
Kael holds : the hamlet of Uoo (How) with woods, 
heaths and appurtenances which John de Hoo holds : 
the hamlet of Tettebroke (Edbrook^ with woods, heaths 
and appurtenances which Thomas de Bokehegh holds : 
the vill of Exton, the vill of Hawkbrugge (Hawk- 
ridge) and the vill of Langacre with woods, heaths 
and appurtenances which John Heyrun, Richard Du- 
rante, Adam Hustelegh and the heirs of Geoffrv de 
Scolonde and Eorde de Feynes hold : the vill of 
Wydepole with woods, heaths and appurtenances 
which the Abbess of Wylton and Richard the Kynge 
hold : the hamlet of Brutenesworthy (Bright-worthy) 
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with woods, heaths and appurtenanoes which — — de 
Tyntent holds : the hamlet of Westaswaj (West 
Ashway) with woods, heaths and appurtenances which 
John de Sparkeford holds : the hamlet of Loscumbe 
(Liflcombe) with woods, heaths and appurtenances 
which Robert de Boloyne holds : the hamlet of East 
Ashwaj with woods, heaths and appurtenances which 
Roger fieupel holds : the hamlet of Telchete and de 
la Merse with woods, heaths and appurtenances which 
the Prior of Taunton holds: the rill of Dulyerton 
with woods, heaths and appurtenances which Hawise 
de Prne and Thomas de oaleje hold : the hamlet of 
Hawkwell with woods and appurtenances which Roger 
de Hawkwell holds : the priory of Bnrlich with woods, 
heaths and appurtenances which the Prior of Bar- 
lich holds. 

^ In witness whereof the jurors have set their seal 
to this perambulation."^ 

The third perambulation is an expansion, as far as 
naming places and persons goes, of the first and second. 
The jurors are different, and the interval between the 
first and third perambulation, 1279 and 1298, is nearly 
twenty years. Collateral evidence is at hand, how- 
ever, not only in ^^ Kirby*s Quest," but in the *' Nomina 
Villarum " and in the ^' Lay Subsidies," helping us to 
fix many points.' 

Malcolm de Harleigh was ^^Escheator this side 
Trent," and, in 1295, he had an order to |^ve Sabina 
Pecche, the hereditary f orester-in-f ee, seism of all the 
lands which Nicholas Pecche, at his death, held in 
chief of the king (Close Rolls). In this year, 1295, 
Roger le Strange was justice of the forest this side 
Trent, and he also had received an order to give Sabina 
seisin of her bailiwick. 

Sabina was present herself at the Neroche perambu- 
lation, held the same time as that of Exmoor and the 
rest of the Somerset forests, but here she was repre- 
sented by Peter de Uamme, ue. Low Hamme, near 
Somerton. Peter de Uamme inherited the property, 

m 

1. WelUMSS. 

2. Somerset Record Society. 
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part of the great Wrotham inheritancei from Con- 
stantia de Wrotham, and, therefore, was a kinsman of 
Sabina Pecche by descent. 

Baldric de Nonjton, or Nonning^n, was a man of 
importance, entrusted with many pubUc offices in his 
day, and held the manor of LiUesdon in Somerset; 
also Doverhay and East Luccombe, which connected 
him with the Exmoor cowitry. His property here was 
disafforested, as we haye seen. 

Hugh Popham must haye been the Hugh Popham 
returned in ''Eirby's Quest" (c. 1286) as holding 
Huntworth, the old Popham home in North Petherton. 
A Hugo Popham is stiD found there in 1316 (" Nomina 
Yillarum"), and a John Popham (his son?) in 1327 
(*^ Exchequer La^ Subsidies"). Elsewhere, Hugh 
Popham appears, in 1291, as coroner of Somerset and 
*^ member of the household of the Abbot of Hyde, 
near Winchester." The Popham family were well 
known near Southampton as well as Somerset. There 
were Pophams of Porlock (Rich. II) and Pophams of 
Alfoxton on the Quantocks and Pophams of Bag- 
borough; the late Mrs. Fenwick-Bisset, wife of the 
well-known master of the Deyon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds bein^ the last representatiye of the Bag- 
borough family. Long before the day of the cele- 
brated Elizabethan chief-justice, Sir John Popham, 
who liyed chiefly at Wellington, there were Pophams 
in West Somerset. 

William de Stanton was a landowner at White 
Stanton, at the south-west extremity of the county 
(" Kirby's Quest "). William Trivet was one of that 
family so widely spread in the North Petherton and 
Cannington hundreds, who gaye a second name to 
Chilton-Triyet. There was a William Triyet at Cran- 
dou, in Bawdrip, about this time (^'Kirby's Quest") 
Walter de Loyeny was sheriff for Somerset in 1292, 
six years before this perambulation. With remrd to 
the rest, John de Reyny was, like Hugh Popnam, a 
North Petherton landowner and served as a juror for 
the perambulation of Neroche. The Beigny family 
were known at Anstey Reigny, Combe Reigny, Dul- 
yerton. John de Radynton had a " capital messuage " 
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at Badington, close to the Exmoor country. Richard 
de Avele, or Avill^ was not far from t>unster and 
Dunkerj. Bobert de Escote would appear to have 
come from the West Country and the Carhampton 
hundred ; Thomas Terel from Jrreston (Torel), in Stog- 
nmber; but Henry de Gernvile, or Yamfield, came 
from Kilmington and the extreme east of Somerset. 

Upon the whole the perambulating jurj of 1298 ap- 
pear to be a far more representative jury of the western 
parts of the county and of North Petherton and of 
Exmoor than the jury of 1279. The latter was chiefly 
drawn from the eastern parts of Somerset, and its 
members were better known in Selwood and Mendip. 

In other ways the perambulation is interesting, as it 
provides a list not only of the Somerset manors that 
were taken out of the forest but also their owners. 
There was William de Holne at Honicot, Gilbert Piro 
at Stoke (Piro), John Kelly at Oare, Simon Boges 
(or Fitz-Boges) at PorlocK, Bichard de Bivers at 
Winsford (Bivers), William de Monceaux at Quarm 
(Monceaux), John de Mohun at Cutcombe-Mohun, 
and Simon Baleigh, the old Nettlecombe knight, at 
Cutcombe-Baleigh ; Alianora Courteney at Wootton 
(-Courtney), and so on. The vill of Diuverton was in 
the hands of Hawyse de Pyne, who was enfeoffed for 
life jointly with her first husband, Thomas de Pyne, 
of the king's manor of Dulverton, 9 Edw. I (1279). 
She was heiress of Shete, in Devon, Cumbe, and also 
** Lydiard Punchardun," in Bishop's Lydiard. Hawyse 
married as her second husband Kicholas de Bonvule, 
who died in 1295, holding the manor of Dulverton ^^as 
of the inheritance of Hawisia his wife." 

There were two forest poaching cases of a very early 
date which serve to prove that Dulverton lay within 
the jurisdiction of the forest courts. In 1257, Wil- 
liam Herelwyne with others killed a sta^ in the woods 
of Hawkrigge, near Dulverton, breakmg the forest 
law, but he could not be found. Again, in 1269, Wil- 
liam de Begny, presumably of Combe-Beigny, to- 
ffether with a man, ^^delaHele" (of Helebridge ?), 
killed a large hind (bipsam) with bows and arrows in 
the woods of Dulverton. This William de Beigny 
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appears in old deeds as lord of the manor of Aisholt 
or Essholte, on the Quantock hills, and in 1268, the 
year preceding this poaching episode at Dulverton, 
assigned to Johanna le BotjUer and Johanna de 
Beigny his daughter, the whole of his manor of Bag- 
borough together with the advowson of the church 
(Cartae et Mun« Glamorgan). 

In 1365 Robert Coram killed a stag at Dulverton, 
and was found hunting foxes in the forest, and Roger 
Dikelane and Walter Crane killed a calf (boviculum) 
and a staff. Hugh Sydenham was on the jury in this 
case, as luso in 1367, when James Dandeloe and John 
Sully, knight, took a staggard and a hind in Easter 
week.* 

A glance at the perambulations will prove how 
much of the forest of Exmoor came under the monks 
and churchmen. The Church itself of Dulverton and 
the *^ terra de Golialand " was given to the priory of 
Taunton hj Richard de Turbervile in 1150. Regi- 
nald, son of Jordan de Pykeston, or Pixston, gave Irad 
at Pykeston and Linegeresland ; Roger de Reigny, all 
his land at Coumbe, in Dulverton, and Richard de 
Weteden land also in Dulverton. 

The manor of Dulverton went also into the hands of 
the prior of Taunton, given, with the consent of the 
king, by Nicholas Bonville, husband of Uawyse de 
Pyne ; and in the ^^ Nomina V iUarum,'' the prior's 
name appears (1315) as lord of the manor. Nicholas 
de Bonville was constable of the castle of Taunton in 
1294, just before he died. More than two hundred 
and fifty years after his death his name survived at 
the dissolution of the priorv in the "Assised Rent 
called Bonvile's Rent," at Dulverton. Hawyse gave 
an acquittance of all her portion of the hundred and 
court of Dulverton to the prioir of Taunton. In 
1338, William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, made 
a further grant, and so by these two grants the priory 
became possessed of the whole town, manor and hun- 
dred of Dulverton, with all its rights, till the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries. 

I. Som. Arck Proceedings, vol* xxix, p. SI. 
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In the summary of the property of the Taunton 
Priory we find : (a) Dulverton Rectory Bent of the 
Free Tenants, 10^. Sd. ; Assised Bent, £10 13«. Od. ; 
Farm of Bectory, £11 lOs. Od. ; under {b) Dulverton 
Manor — Bents of the Free Tenants, IO5. 5d. ; Assised 
Bents of Customary Tenants, £12 9$. Id. ; (c) Dul- 
verton Bailiwick's Bent called Downe Bent, lOs, ; 
d) Dulverton — Bent called Shamell Bent, 2s. lOi/. ; 

ent of certain lands and tenements, 4<. ; {e) Dulver- 
ton — Assised Bent called Bonvilde's Bent, 31«. ; Per- 
quisites of the Courts, £44 185. \0d. ; Sale of wood, 
46*. 8rf. ; (/) Pension from the Vicarage, &s. 

After the Dissolution, Dulverton reverted to the 
Crown and remained with it until 3 and 4 Philip and 
MaiT, when it was granted to William Babington, a 
gentleman of the privy chamber, to be held in capite 
by knight's service. 

In the property were included all the woods known 
as Marshwood, Alchutwood, and Waredywood, and 
all the privileges in Dulverton, Pixton, and Combe, 
described as being ^^in the hands of our dear father, 
Henry VIII, and, after him, of our dear brother, Ed- 
ward VI." In 1568, Babington sold the property to 
John Sydenham. In this sale the extent of woodlands 
was one hundred acres. 

At Wynemeresham Balph le Tort gave to the prior 
of Taunton four furlongs of land in the manor, but his 
son Beginald gave all his land of Lujcote, his wood 
at Chiddescumbe, ground for a mill in Lytlecombe, 
the watercourse at Luycote, liberty in the moor be- 
longing to Wynemeresham, the wood of Luycote, the 
end of the wood of Yelescumbe, ten hogs with free 
feed in Uie wood of Wynemeresham. 

In the **Lay Subsidies" (1327), there is an entry 
under Luccomoe parish of Walter de Lucote (the cot 
being probably the old British coit, t>. wood), and 
also one of ^^ Alicia de Litlecombe," which localises 
^ the miU of Lytlecmnbe." 

Another donor was the great Bichard de Wrotham, 
who gave land in Luycote to the priory. In the 
Glastonbury Bentalia Kichard de Wrotham appears 
as a landowner at Stoke (Pero), for John Picot is said 
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to hold Stoke and pay rent to the abbot, inheriting it 
through his wife, ^^ the niece and heiress '' (neptes et 
heres) of Richard de Wrotham. 

Another donation came from Geoffry, son of Philip 
de Loccumbe, who gave the land of Bucket-hole with 
all its lands, appurtenances, liberties and customs to- 
gether with free pasture for thirty hogs in the woods. 

Roger de Ho (How), son and heir of William de 
Ho, gaye all his land of Hundeham (Huntham) and 
three furlongs in Aswei (Ashway), with their ap- 

Surtenances and land in East drajdon and West 
raydon. 

The Cistercian abbey of Neath, in Glamorgan, held 
land in the Exmoor country, and it was in 9 John that 
William de Moion, with the consent of his sons, gave 
to it ^^ Exfordam et Cubihiete," ue. Exford and Chib- 
bet One of the Exford manors is still called Monk- 
ham. It is said that Showl Farm, anciently written le 
Schoyele,^ was part of the possessions of the abbey. 
The fields and bartons of the Court Place and Dairy- 
house at Exford are tithe free and are said to have 
originally belonged to Neath. The Exfordemoney of 
the 1298 Perambulation has been read as equiyalent 
to ^* Exford monacorum." The fee of the Abbot of 
Neath is mentioned twice in the perambulation as 
adjoining the fee of John Moun m one case, and 
the demesne of the Lord King in another. In the 
** Nomina Villarum" (1316) the "Abbas de Neth" 
appears as holder of the yill of Exford, ue, of one 
part of the parish at any rate. 

It seems strange that the abbey of Neath, in South 
Wales, should haye lands in Exmoor, but the apparent 
difficulty of location may be partially explamed by 
the fact that in former days the sea communication 
between Minehead and Soum Wales was yeir regular. 
A study of the Luttrell MSS., as preseryed in Dun- 
ster Castle and commented upon in Prebendary Han- 
cock's work on Minehead, shows this. In the " Catar 
logue of Ancient Deeds "^ there is a grant by Dayid, 

1. Sonu Arch. Proceedings, vol. xzxt, p. 44. 

2. VoL ii, A. 3213. 
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the Abbot of Neath, to Sir John Ingge, knight, of 
the manor of Exeford, and all their lands, tenements, 
mills, etc., in Chubbizete (Chibbet gate?), Scharp- 
cote, Niewelond, Lavercombe (Larcombe), Black- 
londe and Alschaue for his life, paying £13 65. Sd. 
yearljr. 

Witnesses, Bob. de Penres (Penrice), Henry de 
Humframvile, John de Beaumund (Beaumont), knights, 
and others. (14 Oct., 16 Edward II). 

The priory of Barlinch lay within the extended 
forest of Exmoor and in the parish of Brompton 
Be&;is. It was a priory of Black Canons, founded by 
William de Say in tne reign of Henry II to the 
honour of S. Nicholas. Maud de Say, his daughter, 
gave the rectory of Brompton Regis, and Alice de 
Courcy, of Stoke de Courcy, gave a place in Stoke 
Courcy called ^^ Cathanger.' The connection is still 
kept alive by certain payments from Cathanger to the 
vicar of King^s Brompton. The priory also held the 
churches of Winsford and of Hill Farrance, together 
with certain lands in these parishes. One of the 
original canons of the Templar foundation of Buck- 
land in North Petherton became an inmate (c. 1180) 
of the priory at Berlitz or Barlinch. 

Bossmg^n, the outlying property of the abbey of 
Athelney, lay within the extended forest, and so 
did Withypoole, "which the Abbess of Wylton and 
Richard le Kynge held ; and also the vills of Hawk- 
well and la Welles, which the prior of Bath and the 
prior of Cowyke held." 

There was, in the parish of Cutcombe, a chapel or 
chantry of Hawkewell, which was served, in 1323, by 
a John Brun, and, in 1327, by a Richard de Fifhide, 
the last-named being presented by the prior of Taun- 
ton. There are at present two farms known as Hawk- 
well and North Hawkwell, and although they lay with- 
in the wider perambulation of Exmoor forest, temp. 
King John, they would, after 1298, have been disaffor- 
ested. In the 1298 Survey the prior of Bath and the 
prior of Cowyke are said to be tne holders of ^^ Hawk- 
welle and La Welles." The presentation above men- 
tioned must have been handed over to the prior of 
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Bath ^^pro hac vice," but the Btorj of the little re- 
ligious establishment is somewhat obscure. 

In the reign of Henrj VII, WilL Stenjng held two 
messuages in East Browford, in Wynsford, from the 
warden and canons of S. JVlary, Uttery, as of the 
manor of Wynsford Biyers. He also held a wood in 
Dulyerton of the prior of Taunton (Inq. p.m.) 

There is something romantic about these monastic 
holdings in the wild districts of Exmoor, so far as 
they convey to us a portion of the medi»yal spirit and 
give us a glimpse of those shadowy days when old 
abbeys and priories, great and small, greeted the eye 
sometimes in the most unlocked for comers. Who, 
trayelling oyer the rough and wild expanses of Ex- 
moor, would haye dreamed of lighting, for example, 
upon Barlynch Priory nestling by the Exe ? What a 
contrast to the bleak uplands and heathery slopes of 
Winsford Hill is this cosy nook of the Black Canons 
of Brompton Regis I Here arose what is sometimes 
grandiloquently called an abbey I A ruined wall or 
so is all that remains of what must haye been, after 
all, a fair array of monastic buildings: the barns, 
granary, sheds, linhays, and, aboye all, a monastic 
church. Tradition says that here was a bell-tower 
with several bells, which, at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion, in King Henry the Villus reign, were scattered 
abroad. How sweet and solemn at times must these 
Barlynch bells have sounded up that echoing glen, 
mingling their tones with the everlasting rippling 
melody of the Exe. It was a chime, probably, rather 
than a peal that the monks sounded for their services 
from prime to compline, for rinsing with bell-ropes 
and a swin^ng cradle was not always the fashion in 
mediaeval times. Depulsare, simpulsare, compulsare, 
all meant a different method of striking with a ham- 
mer or clapper, rather than swinging the bells. The 
story goes that when the great l^U of Barlynch was 
taken down to Exeter Cathedral from the valley of 
the Exe it refused to sound a note. ''What new place 
is this ? " the '' Big Ben " might have said. '' Why 
should 1 who have for generations struck the note of 
Primes and Tierces, Sexts and Nones at Barlynch be 
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asked to call strangera together in a strange citj for a 
strange service?" Perhaps the indignity of swinging 
the big bell might have been tried ! At all events, 
when it did send out a sonorous note — so rumour says 
— it turned all the Devonshire cream sour in that 
Devonshire capital ! 

The tenor bell, with its motto, '^ Protege virgo pia 

2UO8 convoco Sancta Maria," was less obstreperous, and 
nding a resting-place in Dulverton Church tower, 
sounds a curfew uailj at six a.m. and six p.m. A 
8weetH90unding bell it is, and in a chime by the old 
Barlynch site, when the Exe sings ^^ in the leaf v month 
of June," it must have thrilled the spirit of the place 
in quiet and distant undertones. 

At some date before 1268 the buildings and choir 
of Barlynch Priory arose. A great benefactor was 
Hugo de Bomenal, sub-dean and treasurer of Wells, 
who bequeathed to the monks two hundred marcs and 
gave much help besides towards their buildings. Part 
of the two hundred marcs the Barlynch prior spent in 
acquiring the advowson of the church of Winstord, as 
well as a rent from the manor of Winsford. More- 
over, they bound themselves to hold a solemn service 
for tlieir benefactor " in their own choir," with " Place- 
bo" and ^^Dirige," on the fifth of March annually. 
The Barlinch choir, therefore, existed in 1268. 

The vicar of Winsford was well endowed in 1281 
with tithes and oblations and a croft lying ** between 
the parsonage-court and the waters of Ex, with the 
chaplain's house in the said croft and a long ox-stall 
there," useful, no doubt, for wintering the stock he 
pastured on the commons of Winsford. Later on the 
vicar was given crofts that lay ^^ on the south side be- 
tween the king's highway leading from Winsford-Boson 
to Exford and the water of Ex ; " also, ^* three crofts 
between the said highway and the tenement of Richard 
King of Northcote and V irsdon Common on the North." 
At Dulverton in those distant days the Black Canons 
of Barlynch must have fraternised with their brethren 
of the Taunton Priory, — srave canons some of these 
men of Taunton I learned scholars, perchance, who 
found Dulverton and the Exe Valley a welcome change 
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from the old Bcriptorium and library of the Taunton 
head-quarters. In his robes the Taunton monk was a 
^^ full solemn " man, as Chaucer might have said. He 
wore an *^ alb," a white linen tunic that reached to his 
feet, fastened round his waist with a girdle of black 
leather. His ^^ amice" covered his shoulders like a 
cloak, and oyer these he wore a long black mantle, to 
which was attached on the top a hood of the same 
colour. A high black biretta-shaped cap corered his 
head, contrasting often with a flowing beard. A goodly 
man in bearing was an Augustine canon of Taunton, 
and well known by sight in Dulrerton for centuries ! 
Yet, now and again, this monk might have unbent 
himself and in a somewhat rebellious spirit have argued 
thus with himself, as old Chaucer put it, who knew 
the Orders well : 

" What iholde he stadia and make himaelven wood. 
Upon a book in cloister alwey to poare 
Or swinken with his handes and labonre 
As Austin bit ? How shal the world be serred ? 
Lat Austin haTe his swink to him resenred. 
Therfore he was a pricasonr (hard rider) aridkt : 
Orehonndes he hadde, as swift as fowel in ffight : 
Of priking and of hunting for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no oost wolde he spare." 

And again: 

** Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable : 
And, when he rood, men mis^te his brydel here 
Ginftlen (jingling) in a whistSng wind as dere, 
And eek as fi>ude as dooth tiie ohapel belle.'* 

The priors of Taunton had hunting traditions even 
in Saxon times, since the days of Edward the Elder, 
if not before, when they gave the kind's hunting and 
hawking parties '^ pastum unius noctis, together with 
assistance on the road westwards from Taunton towards 
Williton, Exmoor and the west. When the Prior of 
Taunton became the squire and parson, practically, 
of the whole of Dulverton, it is not likely that he al- 
lowed the hunting and sporting traditions of his house 
to die out. Although he may have abjured hunting 
himself, still many of his retinue and minor dependents 
did not do so but were always expected to keep the 
larder of the central establishment going. Many of 
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the ouUying monastic holdiDgs such as Adscombe, be- 
longing to Athelney on the Quantocks, and Bossineton, 
belonging to the same abbey and at one time within 
Exmoor Forest, were said to be *^ in yictu monacho- 
rum," and no doubt supplied fish and venison and game 
generally. 

From another point of view — that of the archaeolo- 
gist — it may be deplored that in the church of Dulver- 
ton, linked so closely to Taimton of old, there are so 
few signs of a monastic rdeime which, although it 
was condemned clearly enough in its general woncing, 
nevertheless filled such a long and picturesque place 
in the local annals. Now it is a chapter over which 
there is almost the stillness of the grave. Who knows 
or cares much where the priory of Taunton stood ? 
Who would think that just outside the eastern boundary 
of the town of Taunton, within sight of its towers 
and close to the river Tone, near which the modern 
express trains go thundering past, within the circuit 
of some grassy mounds that met the eye not long ago— 
perhaps six or seven years ago — there stood the stately 
priory of Taunton I Far and wide it spread its mon- 
astic arms and sent the current of its monastic life 
even to the wilds of Exmoor and the valley of the 
sounding Exe. 

The advowson of the more purely forest churches 
of Hawkridge with Withypoole and the church of 
Exton, were the hereditary nerquisite of the Somerset 
forester-in-fee, together with ifewton-Forester in North 
Petherton. In 10 Henry IV, William Wroth, armi- 
ger, is said to hold (Inq. p.m.) the manor of Newton 
Plecy *^cum advocatione capellae ibidem," and the 
** advocatio " of Exton and Mawkridp^e as well. So, 
indeed, did Boger and Edmund Mortimer {see above). 

The parish church of Exmoor is of course very 
modem and stands near Simonsbath, having being built 
and endowed by the late Sir Frederick Knight, the 
purchaser of Exmoor from the king. The tithes of 
the forest were a permanent charge, and were vested in 
the Crown. They were farmed out to certain people, 
being in an extra-parochial district, and brought some 
revenue to the Crown. Mr. Bawle, in his ^^ Annals of 
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Exmoor Forest/' quotes a petition of a certain George 
Cottington to Arcnbishop Laud (Nov. 5, 1633). 

^* Whereas his Majestj has been pleased to grant by 
Letters Patent unto your humble suppliant all the 
Tythes in ye Forest of Exmore upon consideration 
of a present Fine paid in hand, as also a good Rent^ 
and (whereas) some of the clergy adjoining to ye 
Forest have a design to make it a complaint unto 
your Grace and to possess you with an HI opinion of 
this Patent. 

^^ Wherefore (the Petitioner) desires to prepossess 
your Grace with the justness of his cause,' referring 
him to his past services done for the king '< in forraigne 
Imployments " and various other reasons. 

Amongst his reasons was the fact that ^Hhe said 
Forest is not tythable to any parish for all Tythes 
within the bounds thereof are belonging to the king 
jure regio. This was made cleere by an absolute de- 
cree in the Exchequer (3 Charles I) which overthrew 
the parsons that pretended thereunto." And so 
George Cottington became a humble suitor for a grant 
of the Exmoor tithes, paying two hundred marks 
into the royal exchequer and twenty marks rent per 
annum. This transaction was quite distinct from a 
lease of the forest which King Charles had granted 
for twenty-one years and six months to another appli- 
cant (1628-1649), the subject of tithes not being 
mentioned in this document. However, the whole 
case of these Exmoor Forest tithes is very interesting 
in many ways, and especially in proving the perma- 
nence of the obligation itself and tne inherent nght of 
the Crown to hold them in a forest. What Laud's 
answer was does not appear. But we wonder if he 
endorsed George Cottington's theory about the jus 
regium. 

The Exmoor Forest tithes existed as a distinct and 
negotiable item till the Act of 1815 ^^for vesting in 
the king certain parts of the forest, and inclosing the 
same," and, at this date. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland 
held them and was awarded one eighth of the forest 
^^ in lieu of Tithes which he claimed over the whole," 
U. 22,400 acres (Rawle's "Exmoor," p. 102). The 
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sovereign figures in this case, not in any sense as a laj- 
impropriator, but as a proprietor jure regio} 

A FOURTH PERAMBULATION. 

A FOUBTH perambulation (1651), here quoted, was 
made three hundred and fifty years after the 1298 sur- 
yey, and begins and ends at a different point. On the 
west and south-west the county boundary is no loneer 
used, as in the three preceding perambulations. The 
forest has intruded across the border and includes part 
of Devon. A new chapter altogether in forest annals is 
inaugurated by the parliamentary survey of ^Hhe de- 
mesne of Charles Stuart, late king of England," 
reflecting the political changes in England. 

The following is a copy of the Survey (Augmenta- 
tion Office, Somerset, ifo. 18) : 

^' A survey of Exmore Chase with the rights, mem- 
bers and appurtenances thereof, commonly called the 
Forest of Exmore, scituate lying and being in the 
Counties of Somersett and Devon, late parcell of the 
possessions of Charles Stuart, late King of England, 
made and taken by us whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, by virtue of a Commission granted to us and 
others by the Honourable the Trustees by Act of the 
Commons Assembled in Parliament for Sale of the 
Honnors, Manners and lands heretofore belonging to 
the late Kinge, Queene and Prince under theire hands 
and scales. 

1. The mle wm not always dear abont foreat tithes. In the 
" Master of Qame," the earliest English book on sport, the por- 
tion of the charoh was set aside after a hunt or drive, bat this 
was rather throngh the courtesy and by gift of the kinff. In 1204, 
the Dean and Chapter of >S. Paul's claimed forest tiwes for the 
Bishop in 1323-4, out in the reign of Edward I the diaim of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, as Rector of Thoresby, to forest tithes, drew 
from William de Inge the remark that the business of bishops and 
rectors was "to mind sheep not ferae." In Petherton Park Uie 
tithes of the park were given to the Plecy chantry in Newton- 
Forester, and formed part of the chantry endowment, thus arguing 
the power of the forester-in-fee to dispose of these tithes if royal 
licenoe could be obtained. Subsequently, as chantry property, they 
came into the hin^s hands and were farmed out like the rest of the 
property (W. R. PiBher's " Forest of Essex) : generally speaking, it 
looBs as thoueh forest tithes and forest chapels werd outside the 
ordinaiy and wat the king was supreme. 
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*^The Rents due from diyers 
Lords of the Mannors in the Coun- 
ties of Somersett and Devon to the 
Lord of the said Chase payable at 
the Courts held for the said Chase 
are per annum ... ... yj/z. xt^. iijif. 

^^The Courts and Swannjmote 
Courts and Coroners' Inquests, 
fines and amerciaments of Courts, 
waives, estrajes, deodands, fellons 
goods, goods of fellons of them- 
selves, of fugitives and condemned 
persons, hawking, hunting, fowling, 
nshing, and all other profits to the 
Royalty of the said Chase apper- 
taining we estimate to be worth 
per annum ... ... ... xiij/t. vjs. viijif. 

"Somme totall of the 
foresaid Rents and Royal- 
ties are per annum ... xx/£. ji. xi<2. 
^ All that parcell of pasture and moorish ground with 
the appurtenances commonly called Exmore Chase 
alias tne Forest of Exmore alias Exmore, scituate and 
lying and being in the Counties of Somersett and 
Devon, invironed with divers commons and inclosures 
belonging to divers Parishes within both the said 
Counties and sundred and knowne from them by the 
ancient bounds, stones and landmarks which are and 
have anciently been sett and placed round about the 
said Chase and is abutted and bounded as follows : — 
'^Beginning at a Bounder Stone called the Ridge 
Stone placed in the side of the Highway and Rode 
from Exford towards Barnstable and passing along 
Westward by the said Highway towards Homlymeade 
post and is abutted on the South by divers inclosures 
belonging to Exford and then passeth along south- 
wards by the said Inclosures and by Exford Common 
and so up Ridgehill, upon which hill the said Chase 
leaves Exford Common, which with the said Inclosure 
did abut the same on the East : 

^^ And there begins the Common belonging to Withy 
Poole Parish which abuts the said Chase along on the 
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East, and so passing on by the picked stones upon the 
said Common and along over Champard's Ball and 
downe the same to the river Barle, which riseth in the 
said moor not far from Woodbarrowe Topp and runs 
down thorow Withy Poole Parish and thence over the 
said river and so up Kingborne Pitte and so on to the 
top of Dillacome, and so passes on to Weston Has- 
come and over Hascombe Brook and up middle Has- 
come and then down the said brooke to Litten Ball 
unto Litten Foote, having been abutted all the way 
upon the East by the Common belonging to Withy- 
poole and Hawkridge. 

*^ And then from Litten Foote passing westward up 
along by Litten Brooke to a highway from Withy- 
Poole to MoUand, being abutted on the south by Mol- 
land Common to the said way where begins Twitchen 
Common, which continues the abuttment on the south 
unto a way from Exmore towards Molton, through the 
said Chase. 

'^ And where the Bounde begins to pass west and by 
north along by Molton Common to an inclosure called 
Darlake and thence passeth along near the said inclo- 
sure to a place callea Coles Cross and then alons by 
certain inclosures belonging to Sharlacome and along 
from the inclosures by Northaday Common, being 
abutted by Molton Common, Darlake, Coles Croft 
and the rest last recyted on the south and by west. 

^^ And thence passing along by Buttery Corner and 
so up Shirkham Ridge and thence along to Redway, 
which is a Rode from Withy Poole to Barstable and 
near this place begins Bray Common to abutt the said 
Chase on the south-west. 

*'And thence passeth alone to the Five Borrowes 
( Barrows ?) and so on across the highway which comes 
from Exford towards Barstable and so on to Setta- 
borrowe. 

"And thence inclining more north passeth on to 
Knisford Ball and so on to Kensford Barrowe and 
passeth on by Moles Chamber to a way leading from 
Brayford to Dry, being abutted on the south-west by 
Bray Common. 

" And thence passing northward by the said High- 
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way till the bounds leave Braj Common and where 
begins Challacombe Common, which abuts the said 
Chase on the west, and so down Challacombe Ball to 
Long Stone. 

*'And thence along to Loughton Ball and so up 
Woodberrowe Hill to the top of Woodberrowe, where 
begins Linton Common, and thence along to Sadley 
Stone Ball and along to Sadlej Stone, being abutted 
on the west by Linton Common^ 

^^And thence passing Eastward along to Sadley 
Stone Combe and so along to Horeoak (Hoar-oak, the 
old oak) Ball and so on to where Brendon Common 
begins and thence to Hoar Oak and so along to Hore 
Tarr (Torre), being thus far abutted on the North by 
Litton (Linton P) and Brendon Commons. 

" And thence winding somewhat towards the north, 
passing on towards Hore Tarr Combe and thence 
along to the head of the Batchery Combe and so 
along down by the Combe to the Batchery Inclosure, 
being abutted hitherto on the north by Brendon Com- 
mon aforesaid. 

"And thence along the Batchery (water?) downe 
the river to where it meets with Pinsford River, 
which rises in the said Chase and thence aldng by the 
Batchery to Mightye Combe where begins Ore Com- 
mon (the Batchery having abutted all along on the 
north) and so along Mighty Combe to Mighty Combes 
head passing to Sawforth brooke. 

"And thence forwards to the three Comb in feete 
(Combe Gate ?) and so on towards Blackborrowe Ball 
where leaving Ore Common which did abutt the said 
Chase all along on the north and thence to Blayk- 
borrowe Topp. 

" Where begins Sparlockes Common and so along 
over Blaykborrowe ridge to owlaman's (Alderman's) 
Borrowe leaving Sparlockes Common which did abutt 
the said Chase on the East. 

" And where begins Exford Common and so passing 
along towards the south unto Lark borrowe Topp and 
thence forwards over Lark borrowe Ball and so on to 
Sprecham and thence down Sprecham to an Inclosure 
belonging to Exford Parish and so on down Sprecham 
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Brooke along by the ground called the orchard and 
Hed brookes House unto the river Ex, being abutted 
thus far by Exmore Common and the said Inclosures 
on the East. 

*' And thence eastwards down the river Ex which 
rises in the said Chase, not far from Woodborrowe 
Topp aforesaid, and thence along by Exford Inclosures 
up Exridge and over Kitteridge unto the ridge stone, 
being abutted from the river Ex to the said stone by 
the Inclosures belonging to Exford aforesaid. 

" All which said Pas- 
tures and Moorey ground 
containing by admeas- 
urement eighteen thous- 
and nine hundred and 
twenty-seven acres two 
roods and twenty-four 

perches we estimate to a. r. p. lu s. 

be worth per annum ... 18,927 2 24 cccclxxiij xviij 

** The said Chase is Tithe Free and all waics (ways), 
passages, liberties, priviledges, franchises. Immunities, 
profitts, comodities, advantages and appurtenances what- 
soever to the said Chase belonging or any way apper- 
taining and which have heretofore been used, occupied 
and enjoyed as part parcel and member of the same.'' 

An interesting memorandum is added to the report, 
throwing light upon the state of Exmoor in the days 
of Charles the First. 

^^ Memorandum. That the said Chase is mountainous 
and cold ground, much beclouded with thick fogges 
and mists and is used for depasturing of cattle, horses 
and sheep and is a very sound sheep pasture. But a 
very great part thereof is overgrown with heath and 
yielding but a poor kind of turf of little value there. 
And a considerable part thereof lying upon the sides 
of the combes, lies near the rocks and is capable only 
of being a sheep pasture. And the residue thereof 
being only some of the balls or hills, if they were in- 
closed, might be capable of improvement being a good 
soil, all of which we have considered in our valuation 
of the same. 

'^ All which said Chase Bents and profitts we find in 
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the tenure and occupation of divers feoffees, in trust 
to whom the same was granted by Sir Lewes Pollard 
for the payment of his debts, which said Sir Lewes 
Pollard does hold the same by Indenture dated 29 
November, 10 Charles, whereby George Matthewes 
of Llandaffe in the County Glamorgan, and Elizabeth 
Lady Thurles his wife for foure hundred pounds did 
assicrn over all their interest in the same unto the said 
Sirlewes. 

" Which said Lady (Thurles) did hold the same by 
Letters Patent under the great Seal bearing date, 28 
Januan^, 9 Charles, whereby for sixty pounds was 
granted (originally ?) to Sir John Poynes (Poyntz) 
the forest and Chase of Exmore in the Countyes of 
Devon and Somersett with the rights, members and 
appurtenances thereof and the custody thereof. And 
all waies, fees, rents, services, courts, swannimote 
Courts, And all profits of Courts, amerciaments, 
fines, forfeitures, quarries of stone, liberties, woods, 
underwoods, wrecks at sea, estrayes, herbage, pannage, 
adjustments (agistments), common of pasture, waves, 
estrayes, goods of felons, fugitives and outlaws. And 
all and singular the profits and comodities thereunto 
belonging or any ways appertaining (except all timber, 
trees, etc.) 

*' Habendum to the said Sir John Poynes during 
his natural life and after his death to Elizabeth Lady 
Poynes his wife, and after her death to Elizabeth their 
daughter successively, paying thenefrom the yearly 
rent of forty-six pounds, thirteen shillings and four- 
pence at the ususu feasts of Lady-day and Michael- 
mas in equal portions. And upon every one of their 
deaths the best goods they die seised of in the name 
of a herriot with power and authority from time to 
time to appoint stewards, bailiffs and other officers and 
ministers for the same. 

^^ Memorandum. That the present possessors do 
affirm the said Elizabeth the Lady Thurles to be the 
daughter of the said Sir John Poynes and his lady 
both deceased and that she is aged seventy-two yeares, 
unto whom we gave six weeks time to produce sufficient 
proofs for the same, and that she is still living — which 
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time is now expired and no proof thereof being made 
unto us^ therefore we return the same in possession 
valued as above said. 

^^ Memorandum. That there are fifty-two free Su- 
tors which are freeholders or coppieholders and some 
leaseholders within Withjpoole and Hawkridge which 
do hold their lands of lords of several mannors which 
do claime and are presented by a jury of themselves 
that they have enjoyed time out of mind in respect of 
divers services they are to do, for and in respect of 
the said Chase. 

"Liberty and freedom and right to depasture in 
any place or places of the said Forest seven score 
(140) sheep at all times of the year at their pleasure, 
and five mares and colts and so many cattle as they 
n.ay winter upon their tenements, 

" And that they may cut, take and carry away 
turf, heath and fern upon the said forest so much as 
they shall burn upon any of their tenements. 

" And that they may fish in any of the rivers within 
the same. And that they are thereby freed from ser- 
vices at Assizes and Sessions and to pass toll free in 
all fayres and markets. 

" In consideration whereof the said fifty-two free 
Sutors are to do suite at the said Courts and are 
payneable upon non-appearance three shillings, four- 
pence or more at the Stewards pleasure. 

" The said fifty-two Sutors are also to drive the said 
Chase nine times in every year or oftener, if thereunto 
required, and they are to do the said service on horse- 
back and none to be excused except his wife bee in 
travell with child or that they have laid their dow to 
leaven to be baked that day and such persons are 
thereupon excusable for that time only. 

" The said fifty-two Sutors are also to serve upon 
the Coroners Inqueste for any casualty happemng 
within the confines and liberty of the said Chase. 

" Memorandum. That divers of the tenements for 
which one suite is dewe, is not worth above five pounds 

Ser annum, and some tenements for which two suites is 
ewe worth above five pounds per annum, and the best 
worth but about x/i., xij/t. or xiij/z. per annum and 
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scarce any of the free Sutors ever kept his full allow- 
ance of sheep. 

^' Memorandum. That scarce any of the said Sutors 
which live in Hawkebridge (Hawkridge) do make any 
use of the said Chase having large Commons of their 
owne nearer their tenements." 



A RENTAL OP THE QUIT-RENTS PAYABLE TO THE 

LORDS OF THE CHASE. 



LeaUheffars (Leaseholdera ?)* 

8. d. 
Dom. de Winsford Riven 3 
,, Withyoombe 3 
Aiflhway Aishweek 3 
,y Fordd ... 3 
Anstey erase ... 6 
,, Reyny . . 3 
ChamptonMolland 3 
Mollwd Sarazine 3 
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Martins Howe ... 6 

Bradley 3 

Gratton ..• ... 3 
Hyshbray 3 
Cnallercombe Raw- 
ley ... ... 3 

Walworthy (Wil- 

worthy) 3 

Hamnie ... ... 
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Dom. de Hawkewell ... 3 

Winsford Rivers ... 3 

Yeamer and Kitner 3 

Winsford Bosing ... 3 
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8 
4 
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Aishway Ford ... 1 

Anstey Crase ... 1 

Northradworthe ... 4 

Withypoole Ives ... 1 

Charles 2 

Hyghbray ... 3 

Comnes Uincton ... 3 

Gratton 4 

Parracombe ... 1 
Walworthye ... 2 
Challeroombe Raw- 
ley 1 

Langhed Ormond 

andBarkley ... 4 
Anstey Reney ... 2 
Soul^adworthe ... 1 
Winsforde Withy- 
combe 2 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 




4 
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8. d. 

Dom.de Aishway Aiahwicke 1 
„ ,, Mounside 

Heirs Sir John Windham 1 

Dom. de Whyte Chappel.. I 
South Farsehill ... 1 
Martins Howe ..20 
Lyne ft Wilhanger 1 
CutcombeMowhonn 1 
Catcombe Rawley 1 
West Luckombe... 6 
Thome Bridge ... 2 

Oaf 1 

Almesworthy ... I 
MoUand Sarazin ... 2 
Whytefield 
Linctons and Cons- 
berry (Countis- 
bury) 
Tolchett, Bucket 
Broggelesnole and 
Bncketts-hole ... 

John Cutliffe, Gent. 

Dom. de Hame ... ... 

Combe Reney 
Woodcocker Leigh 
North Fassell ... 
Stoke Pero 

Slade 

Fozcombe 

North Batsham ... 

Swete hill 

Hiliway 

Buokland 

Eingsland ... 4) 

Heirs of Wm. Burrye ... 
„ Halsgrave 

Jolm Hooper 4 

Dom. de Kathbary, Spark- 
hanger, Lawren, 

Lngg 8 

Chillecombe R^s 4) 
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An abstract of the present rents and future improvements and 
other profits of the siua Chase. 

The Quit-Rents and Royalties are p. a. ... Txli, (£20) zxiiid. 
The improved value is p. a. ... oocclxziij/t. (£473) xviijd 

Total value p.a. ... ... ooocxciij7». (£493) iijtf. Yd, 

Total of acres ... ... ... 18,927a. 2r. 24p. 

This Survey was perfected this 25 March, 1651, by us, viz : 

JEREMIE RAINES 
SAMUEL COTTMAN 
JOH : HADDOCEE 
E^d. WILLIAM WEBR. 

Note. — ^With rep(ard to above names of the manors of the lords 
of the Chace tiiere is a Gratton now in Highbray, a Slade in Charles 
and also in W. Anstev, a Kingsland in South Molton, N. and S. 
Radworthy in MoUand, a Cruse Ball in Anstey, a Great Rradley 
Farm on Winsford Hill, Molland Champson Farm south of Molland 
Down in Molland Botreaux, a Woolhanger ( Wilhanger?) near Lynton, 
a Whytefield Down near Bray, Lincton and CousMrry and perhaps 
Goffines Hincton (Lincton?) may refer to Lynton. Whitochapel 
lies between South Molton and Twitchen, South Furzehill (Farse- 
hill) is near Lynton, North Batsham Farm near Withpoole, Hillway 
Farm near Landacre Bridge, Sparhanger in the valley of the East 
Lyn. Challeroombe-Rawley and Challercombe- Regis stand for the 
two chief manors of Challacombe, just as Cutcombe-Mohun and 
Ctttcombe-Rawley stand for Cutcombe, Anstey-Regny and Anstey- 
Crase for Anstey, MolUmd-Sarazin and Champson-Molland for Mol- 
land, Winsford- Rivers, Winsford-Bosing (Bozun) and Winsford- 
Withycombe for Winsford. Woodcocker-Leigh is the Leyewodecok 
of the 1279 Perambulation. Laughed? Ormond and Barkly is in- 
teresting as it perpetuates the name of James Boteler (Lord Ormond), 
a Torkist forester-in-fee of Somerset, created Earl of Wiltshire by 
Henry Vl and beheaded for high treason after the battle of Towton 
in 1461. Buckland is evidently the North Devon parish of this 
name, Martins Howe is Martinhoe, Thome Bridge, perhaps Thome, 
Cutcombe. 

It has been sometimes asked how soon the earlj 
forest perambulations took effect. Very often there 
was a great delaj in reducing the area of any par- 
ticular forest to its original dimensions. In the case 
of Exmoor Forest the following entry from the " Close 
Bolls "in 1291 proves that the 1279 Perambulation 
had been barren of results for twelve years : 

^M291, Simon de EUes worth supplying the place of 
Roger Lestrange, Justice of the Forest this side 
Trent :— 

^ Order to cause to be replevied to Nicholas de Bon- 
vile, until the coming of the King's Justices Hn 
Eyre) his wood of Dulverton, which is within the 
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bounds of the Forest of Exmoor, and which the 
Justices took into the King's hands because there was 
no woodward." 

The woodward of course had to be appointed by 
Nicholas de Bonyile, and had to take the oath of 
fealty to the king before the justices in Ejre. 

Taking the 1279 Perambulation as our guide, it is 
perfectly clear that the manor of Dulverton and the 
woods of Nicholas de Bonvile lay outside the forest 
and they formed part of the property of Thomas de 
Pyne before N. de Bonvile married his widow and so 
inherited them. In Domesday the ^^wood'' of Dul- 
verton is described as one mue long and half-a-mile 
broad, and it belonged to Court Harold. Or could it 
be that Dulverton wood, originally Crown demesne, 
was always regarded as a ^^Dommicus boscus" {see 
Appendix C), in spite of any act of disafibrestation ? 
This appears to be only alternative unless we suppose 
that the Act of 1279 fell still-born. The history of 
these Dominici bosci or Crown preserves, outside 
the perambulations, is not always clear. When the 
Prior of Taunton was given the whole town, manor 
and hundred of Dulverton, did he hold Dulverton 
wood absolutely and by the same tenure as he held 
the rest ? 

Another interesting question is the date at which 
the forest of Exmoor was first perambulated. In 
Saxon times it was probably a hu^e indeterminate area 
of forest land. But in Norman times it was, together 
with Dartmoor, first placed ^^ in Regard " in the reign 
of Henry I. May we not conclude that then was 
the date of the earnest perambulation ? 

In the first instance the old forest appears to have 
been located entirely within the county of Somerset, 
as the western boundary is always given as the forest 
and county boundary. But in Stuart times certain 
Devon manors appear to have been included, their 
owners appearing as ^^ Lords of the Chase." En- 
dymion Porter asked for Simonsbath as being in 
Devon, but this was a geoflraphical error. 

In the reign of Henry Y III, Leland gives the fol- 
lowing account of Exmoor (1538-1540). ^^From 
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Dunnestorre to Exford Village a 7 miles. Of these 
7 miles 3 or 4 of the first were al hjllj and rokkj, f ul 
of Brokes in every Hilles botom and meatlj wodded. 
*' These Brokes by my Estimation ranne toward the 
Seveme Se. The Kesidew of the way to Exford was 
partely on a moore and smnwhat barren of Corne and 

Eartely hylly, having many Brookes gathering to the 
ither Kipe of Ex Kyver. There is a little Tymbre 
Bridge at Exforde over Ex brook, ther being a smaul 
water. 

^* Ex riseth in Exmore at a place called Excrosse a 
3 miles of by North Weste, and so goith toward 
Ty vertun a xii miles Lower. 

*^ From Exford to Simonsbath Bridge a 4 miles al by 
Forest, Baren and Morisch ground, wher ys store and 
breading of yong Catelle, but litle or no Come or 
Habitation. 

** There rennith at this Place called Simonsbath a 
Byver betwixt to (two ?) great Morisch Hilles in a 
depe Botom and ther is a Bridge of woode over this 
Water. 

'^The Water in Somer most communely rennith flat 
upon stones easy to be passid over, but when Baynes 
cum and stormes of Wyntre it ragith and ys depe. 

'^Alwayss this Streame is a great deale bygger 
Water then Ex is at Exford, yet it resortith into Ex 
Byver. 

^*The Boundes of Somersetshire go beyond this 
streame one way by North West a 2 miles or more 
to a place caullid the Spanne and the Tourres : 
for ther be Hillokes of Yerth cast up of auncient time 
for Markes and Limites betwixt Somersetshir and 
Devonshire, and here about is the Limes and Boundes 
of Exmore Forest. 

^ From Simonsbath Bridge I rode up a high Mor- 
isch Hylle and so passing by 2 miles in lyke ground, 
the soyle be^n to be sum what fruteful and the Uilles 
to be ful of Enclosures, ontylle I cam a 3 miles farther 
to a poore village caullid Brayforde, wher rennith a 
Broke by likelihood resorting to Simonsbath Water 
and Ex.'^ 



XIII. 

The Foresters of Exmoor. 

IH E fores ters-in-fee of Exmoor were the same 
as those of the rest of the Somerset forests 
from the first grant of William de Wrotham 
in the reign of Richard I till the office 
ceased as a hereditary post and became 
merged with the Mortimer and then the royal possea- 
sions {see Chapter x). But earlj Exmoor annals give 
us some DOticeB which the other Somerset forests do 
not. For instance, the names of the Saxon forestarii, 
e.g^ Dodo, Almar and Godric, are given, and they held 
the wide and rather indeterminate manor of Widepolle, 
or Withypoole. Dodo himself is credited with an Ei- 
moor property, "a yardtand held freely," which was 
added to Dulverton (see page 48). This "yardland" 
may be a farm called " Hollam " at the corner of Wins- 
ford Parish, opposite " Milton Bocks " up the valley 
of the Exe, and it looks as if this were the property 
meant, rather than Hollams, near Dulverton itself. 
The Exmoor parishes were of a comparatively loose 
definition, the forest of Exmoor, up to recent times, 
being regarded as an extra-parochial area.' 

Further, it looks as if Winsford, where there was 
always a king's " Firma," was always more important 
as a royal bunting centre than Dulverton. For Dul- 
verton, both church and manor, was given at a very 

1. A "ykrdlMid" U varioiuly deacribed u eqoivklent to tweaiy 
to forty aeru or more, wtiietiniBe bb a Tirgnto of land and a foQrth ol 
ahide. Inthamaiiorof TanotoiiK "yMd-lBiid"wM the highett unit, 
a "half-yard land" oune next, then a "Id-acrs tenement," eto,, 
pointiDjE to a SaxoD mearoremont, and. perhaps, meaning land irith 
a yard ur court, aud therefore an old tenemenb 
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earlj date to the Taunton monks, and this may account 
for the fact that the king's forest officers were found 
rather at Winsford or Exton than at DulTcrton. It 
is certain that the descendants of the Wrotham f orest- 
ers-in-fee held lands and possessions at Exton rather 
than at Dulverton. So at least it is possible to infer 
from the inquisitions p.m., temp. Edward II (Chapter 
y), and the list of possessions owned by Ayelina 
Durant and John de Heyroun. Part of the Wrotham 
Exmoor property lay in Stoke Pero and Luycote, as 
we gather from the gifts to Taunton Priory. It is 
also clear that the Mortimer representatives held in 
their own hands the manor of Exton. When Dulver- 
ton fell into the hands of the Crown again, as it did in 
the sixteenth century, it was, of course, in consequence 
of the acts of monastic confiscation and the surrender 
of Taunton Priory. 

How many forests of Somerset were given to the 
Mortimer substitutionary foresters in each case does 
not always appear, but, in 1460, the commission of 
James Boteler, Earl of Ormond, was a wide one, as he 
was " appointed Keeper of Selwood, Neroche and the 
other I<orests" of Somerset during the attainder of 
the Duke of York,^ and he may have bequeathed his 
name to *^ Laughed Ormond, near Exmoor. This 
James Butler, who held Huntspill-Mareys and the Is- 
land of Steep-Holms and Brean Manor, as well as Ex- 
ton, must be distinguished from James Butler, Marquis 
of Ormond, the favourite of Charles II, who got a grant 
of Exmoor Forest in 1661, just two hundred years 
afterwards. The first James Butler was attainted for 
treason after the battle of Towton, and, being a Lan- 
castrian, was beheaded in 1461, after a very brief 
tenure of the Somerset forests. Far back in history 
there were Butlers at Stoke Courcy in the time of the 
de Courcy family, with whom they seem to have gone 
on Irish adventures {see page 53). 

From another notice m the Patent Rolls it tran- 
spires that there was a grant for life to William Boug- 
chier, Lord Fitz Warren, of the post of master forester 

1. CoUinflon i, 16 ; and ii, 195. 
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of Exmore and Bacche (Neroche), receiving the usual 
fees which fell to Thomas Courtenay, late Earl of 
Devon. He was related to Thomas Butler, as he had 
married a sister of his wife, viz., Thomasine Uankford, 
daughter of Sir Bichard Hankford, and was ancestor 
of the former Earls of Bath. He held lands at Norton 
Fitzwarren and at Taunton and Huntspill, and died 
9 Ed. IV (1467). 

In 1470 there was a grant for life to John Djnham 
and his assigns of the custody of the king^s forests of 
Exmore and Baccher (Neroche), with herbage and 
pannage of the forests and the courts of Swannimote 
there, rendering to the king forty marcs yearly. There 
was a familjr connection between the Bouchier and 
Dinham family, as Fulke Bouchier, Lord Fitzwarren, 
son of William, had married Elizabeth, sister and co- 
heiress of Lord Dvnham.^ 

In 1485, Sir Giles Daubeny was made master of the 
Boyal Hart Hounds, constable of Winchester, and 
master of the game of the forest of Kyngeswode, near 
Bristol, and I^illwood, in Somerset, and of the park 
at North Petherton. He was a Somerset man and 
lord of the manor of South Petherton and other pro- 
perties in the county. He seems to have held, at this 
time or previously, the office of forester of Exmoor 
with Sir John Trevelyan of Nettlecombe as his locum 
tenensy having the oversight of the king's game in 
Exmoor, a fact which can be gathered from a letter 
addressed by Giles Daubeny to Sir John Trevelyan 
asking him to allow his brother-in-law, Hugh Luttrell 
of Dunster, to hunt a deer occasionally in the purlieus 
of Exmoor when so minded (Trevelyan Papers). 
There was a family connection between the Daubeny 
and Fitz Warren families, as John Bouchier, Lord 
Fitz Warren, first Earl of Bath, married Cicely, only 
daughter of Giles, Lord Daubeny. For some years, 
therefore, the forestership of Exmoor, with all its per- 
quisites, seems to have been kept in the families of 
Bouchier, Dinham and Daubeny. 

On 14 September, 1485, there was a grant to 

1. Savage's ** History of Taunton." 
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Richard Morgan of the office of forester of Exmoor 
'' without accompt." (Patent Bolls). 

At the same time the members 01 the royal family 
drew something out of the Somerset forests under a 
separate heading. On 17 June, 1486, there was a 
ratification for Cecilia, Duchess of York and mother 
of King Edward IV, to take '^ 50 marcs out of the 
issues, etc., of the Forests of Exmore, Rachich and 
Mynedeppe, in the counties of Somerset and Devon." 

After the death of Henry VII, Henry VIII has a 
feoffiment by Thomas Lovell and others of his lands, 
and amongst them " The Castle and Borough of 
Bridgwater, the manors of Exton, Hey^rove, Od- 
combe, Milverton, Newton-Plecy, Nerechich, Mene- 
depe, North Pederton and Exmore, 6 July, 3 Henry 
VIII."^ Henry VIII made that notable concession 
of a hundred and fifty-six cartloads of wood annually 
to the Prioress of Buckland Sororum {see p. 77). 

After Queen Katharine it looks as if Lady Jane 
Seymour next inherited a portion of the Somerset 
forests, and so on with the queens of England. James 
I is said to have settled Exmoor upon Anne of Den- 
mark *^just as it had been settled upon Lady Jane 
Seymour." The queens were not officials, like Sabina 
Peche, the forestaria-de-foedo, but they took as part of 
their jointure so much from the proceeds and issues of 
the Somerset forests and royal possessions. 

In Henry VII I's reign a family of the name of 
Pollard appears in Exmoor annals. Mr. Kawle cites 
the case of a certain Sir Hugh Pollard, who in 1537 
was instructed to ^'keep the fords over the Ex on 
Exmoor" to intercept a criminal. The family of 
Pollard was of Devon extraction, coming from King's 
Nympton and a branch of them appears to have settled 
at Kilve in Tudor times. One of the family was Sir 
Lewes Pollard, judge of the Common Pleas, and 
Richard Pollard, who at the time of the dissolution of 
the monasteries was such an active assessor to Thomas 
Cromwell, may have been one of the family. The 
registers of Kilve contain a notice of a Richard Pol- 

1. Catalogae of Ancient Deeds, vol. iv, pp. 183-184. 
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lard first in 1579 and then in 1601, when he died. He 
married Dorothy Sydenham of Dulyerton, who died 
in 1619. Their 8on was George Pollard.^ 

It may be worth noting, if merely as a coincidence, 
that there was an ancient nexus between Culve, or 
Kilve, and the manor of Hnnecot, in the Exmoor 
country. In the reign of Henry VII, WiUiam Stenyng 
held the manor of Hunecot or Honicot, and sixteen 
acres of moor called " How," in Winsford, of Henry 
Rogers, then lord of Kilve, " as of the manor of Kilve." 

The ancient service of the holder of Hunecot was 
hanging on a certain forked piece of wood the red 
deer that died of the murrain in the forest of Exmoor, 
and also of lodging and entertaining such poor decrepit 
persons as came to him, at his own expense, for the 
souls of the ancestors of Edward I. Far back in 
time, Hunecot, together with Kilve or Clive, was part 
of the great Domesday holding of Roger de Corcelle : 
hence the connection. 

Roger de Corcelle was largely represented on Ex- 
moor at the time of the Domesday survey both in 
Williton and Carhampton hundreds. He held Ashway, 
two manors in Broford or Browford, Potesdone or 
Pixton, Almsworthy (Edmundsworde), Downscombe 
(Donescumbe), a farm in the tything of Almsworthy 
originally, two manors in Exford (Aisseford), Stoke 
(Pero), near Cloutsham, Bagley (Bagelie), close to 
Stoke-Pero, and Cumbe in Dulverton, Doverhay 
(Dovri) in Luccombe, Exton and HoUam (Holme), 
the last name being probably HoUam Farm near Ex- 
ton. The Mohun barony at Dunster was scarcely 
more fully endowed with manors in the Exmoor 
country than the great de Corcelle barony. It is in- 
structive, however, to find a feudal link in the reign of 
Henry YII, joining such a manor as Kilve with the 
Exmoor manor of Honecot. A forest service was 
part of the old feudal system, and did not imply much 
more than a dependent status. 

In 1324 Ralph de Gorges of Wroxhale held one 
third of the manor of Braunton, Devon, by the service 

1. Somerset Visitatioiis, 1623. 
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of finding an arrow when the king came or gent to Ex- 
moor to take venison^ which arrow was to be delivered 
to the king^s huntsman there. This fact appears in 
the " Close Bolls " imder an order to John fiverard, 
and it resembles the service of Walter de Skyredon, 
who held a manor called Shapleigh of the king in 
chief by rendering three arrows when the king should 
come to hunt on l>artmoor. 

Such forest services were not uncommon, and in 
Henry Ill's reign Nicholas de Bonville held a manor 
in Kent by finding a leash of greyhounds at the king's 
summons so long as a pair of f ewterer's (dog-attendant) 
boots should last. A Henry de Montibus also held a 
manor by the serjeanty of training one brachet 
(hunting-dog), at the king's mandate, receiving a 
halfpenny a aay from the king's purse so long as the 
brachet remained in his keeping. A Gilbert de Se- 
grave also held a manor of Henry III, by rendering 
yearly one berselet in leash. 

The name of ^^ Pollard " means a stag that has ^^cast 
its head," ue. its horns, and on the shield of the Pol- 
lards, such as it is portrayed on the old tombstone 
in Kilve churchyard, under the yew tree, three stags 
trippant can be seen without their horns. This quarter- 
ing looks like a symbol of the ancient office of rangers 
or wardens of Exmoor Forest, and the earliest mention 
of staghounds on Exmoor is connected, in Elizabethan 
days, with Sir Hugh Pollard, who is said to have 
kennelled them at Simonsbath. 

In 1592 Roger Sydenham of North Quarum, in 
the parish of Exton, was ranger of " The Forest of 
Exmore in Somerset and Devon," and speaking as a 
witness in a forest case, he set out that 'Hhere had 
always ben kept a Game of red dcare in the Forest." 
(S.A.P., vol. xxix, p. 53). A John Sydenham, of 
Combe in Dulverton, married the daughter of Sir 
Hugh Pollard, so the connection between the families 
was cemented by more than one marriage. 

In Kilton church there is a brass which informs us 
that Charles Stennings married Margaret Pollard, 
daughter of Richard Pollard, apparently of Kilve, 
who died in 1592. Here is another genealogical fact 
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which links the Pollard and Stenyng families together. 
In Tudor times the Pollard, Stenning and Sydenham 
families were well known on Exmoor. In the will of 
Charles Stejning, allusion is made to Richard Pollard 
his father-in-law, an uncle, Lewes Pollard, and three 
brothers-in-law, Henry, Hugh and Alexander Pollard.^ 
The case referred to in 1592 was one of deer poach- 
ing on Exmoor, when Roger Sydenham complamed of 
certain ^^spoile lately committed on the deer" by a 
namesake, Humphrey Sydenham, a rough soldier of 
fortune, who was ^^Captaine of a certeyne band of 
trained soldiers " in the stirring Armada times, and, 
with him, Robert Langham, Richard Hurfbrd, and 
others. Roger made known his complaint to Sir John 
Poynes, or Poyntz, " Chief Justice of the said Forest," 
and subpcenas were served upon the culprits, which 
they disobeyed. But they retaliated in a curious way, 
hardly calculated to put them in the right. They pre- 
ferred a counter bill of complaint against Roger Syden- 
ham, and, in order to raise the money for the' suit, pro- 
claimed a ^* Church ale " to be sold in the ** Church 
House of the Parish of Skilgate." In riotous manner 
Robert Laneham and others broke open the door of 
the Church Mouse and did place three or four hundred 
gallons of ale there at Easter, sending round to about 
sixteen or seventeen churches near unto Skilgate notes 
to the parson, yicar or curate, ^' requiring and willing 
them, openly in their churches, at the tyme of Divine 
Service, upon some Sonday or HoUyday to signify to 
their Parishioners that the said Robert Langham and 
others requested the inhabitants of the aforesaid Par- 

1. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a grant of the Exmoor Forest 
and Chase was n^e in 1569 to Robert C^leshill, one of her gentle- 
men pensioners, who beoame possessed of it for life by virtue of 
Letters Patent (tee Memoranda, 2 Eliz., Rot. 82). But the forest 
riffhts are said to have been vested afterwards in Peter Edgcomb, of 
Alount Edgoomb, Devon, who had married Marmet, daughter of 
Andrew Luttrell, of Dunster Castle (Collins' '* Peerage," voL vii» 
p. 350), and he, in 1585, mortgaged them to John Poynes, or Poynta, 
and ouiers. 

In 32 Eliz. there is an assignment of a lease of Exmoor Forest to 
defendants Plummer and Throgmorton, but shortly afterwards John 
Poynes of Acton, Qloncester, ^nds as the sole lessee with a life in- 
terest in the forest and bailiwiok of Exmoor. 
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ishes to come and spend their money at the aforesaid 
Ale, which was done in every Parish accordingly.'* 
At the same time, Humphrey Sydenham, using his 
position as captain of a train^ band, sent ^^ precepts 
and commandments " to his soldiers to muster at Skil- 
gate. By agreement a meeting took place, therefore, 
at Skilgate at the time of Divine Service, and one of 
the confederates — Milton by name — was set to watch 
upon a hill near Skilgate to give notice of the coming 
of the church ale men. Just at the beginning of the 
Homily Milton ran into the church, crying " They are 
come ! They are come ! Ring out the bells ! " and 
Langham, who formed one of the congregation, com- 
manded the curate to surcease service, and caused the 
bells of the church to be rung out and ^^ dyvers bagg- 
pipes to be blown out to the great dishonour of Al- 
mighty God, and in contempt of your Majesty's laws 
and the disturbance of the said iJivine Service," etc. 
The sum of money collected for suits against Sir John 
Poyntz, the chief forester, was threescore pounds. As 
a general rule it had been a complaint under the old 
forest laws that the foresters proclaimed ales for their 
benefit and made people pay *^ Scotale ; " but, on this 
occasion, the weapon was turned, apparendv, against 
the chief forester of Exmoor and Roger Sydenham, 
the ranger. These clisorders, together with others 
committed by the same offenders in the Strand, Lon- 
don, and in Taunton on market days, are mentioned 
in the Star Chamber Proceedings (1592), but no ver- 
dict is returned (S. A.P., vol. xxix). 

In the reign of James I the following Porlock 
Common case will throw some light upon Exmoor 
Forest and the purlieus thereof : 

^* Exchequer Depositions by Commission, 20 James 
I^ Mich : Somerset, No. 20. 

'* Deposition of Witnesses taken at Porlock in Co. 
Somerset, 23 Sep. (20 James I, 1622), as well on be- 
half of John Slowley, Plaintiff, as of John Pearce, 
Sent., Robert Williams, Henry Sawnders, John Kyng- 
on, William Kytner, and John Pearce, yeoman, De- 
fendants. 

" On behalf of Plaintiff. 
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^^ Robert Phelps of Porlock, yeoman, aged about 
46 years, says that King James I granted the Manor 
of Porlock to Edward Rogers, L8(|. Some of the 
Waste or Common belonging to the said Manor adjoins 
some part of the Forest or Chase of Exmore, without 
any fence or enclosure between them, being merely 
distiufi^uished by certain meares or bounds. 

^^ The tenants of the said Manor have had Common 
for their beasts on the said Wastes or Common. 

'^ There are very few Bed deer within the Forest of 
Exmore and few or none are bred there. There are 
no woods or copses within the said Forest and no 
shelter beyond heath or fern. He has, however, seen 
a few there and some hunted or chased there, but not 
often. 

" Walter Dollen of Stockepearoe (Stoke Pero) in 
Co. Som., husbandman, aged about 50, says there are 
no woods in the said Forest except one oak called Kite 
Oak. Has heard that Defendant, Robert Williams, is 
brother-in-law to John Pearce the Forester, and that 
Wm. Pincombe, when he was Forester, took in above 
40,000 sheep in one year to be depastured within the 
said Forest, and that John Pearce, gent., now farmer 
there, has taken in quite as many. 

^* Has often known the Cattle of divers Commoners 
of the Commons adjoining the said Forest to have 
been quietly there late in the evening, and in the next 
morning they have been driven to Wythepool Pound, 
but by whom he knows not. 

" Andrew Stone of Kytner, alias Culbone, husband- 
man, aged about 40, deposes as above. 

^^ Roger Taylor of Minehead, husbandman, aged 
about 18, says that on St. James Day, 2 years ago, 
he and Ric. Ridler, being on Porlock Common, saw a 
man driving about 30 head of rother (t>. horned) 
beasts towards the bounds of the Forest of Exmore, 
but could not find out who it was, but thinks it was a 
man named Kingdon. 

^^ John Baker of Oare, husbandman, aged about 40, 
as above. 

'* John Harton of Porlock, husbandman, aged about 
50, as above. 
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^^ John Bendle of Oare, husbandman, aged about 34, 
as above. 

** William Ainsworth of Cutcombe, husbandman, aged 
about 60, as above. 

*^ Garret Westeme of Porlock, yeoman, aged about 
35, as above. 

*^John Thome of Luccombe, husbandman, aged about 
66, says that in bad weather many of the Cattle taken 
into the said Forest stray upon the Common which 
they devour and consume. 

^^ Henry Broomham of Oare, husbandman, aged 70. 

^* William Hill of Stockpearo, husbandman, aged 
about 50. 

** Nicholas Baker of Porlock, husbandman, aged 
about 50. 

*^ Elias Slowley of Porlock, husbandman, aged about 
50, as above. 

** On behalf of Defendant 

^^ John Court of Withepoole, aged 40 or more, sa vs 
he has often known Plaintiff's sheep to feed in the 
said Forest and some of his beasts have been im- 
pounded at Withepoole for being there. The bor- 
derers (bordarii) of the said Forest pay fines when 
their sheep stray therein. The custom within the 
said Forest is to make one drift of sheep yearly by 
the 52 Sutors, nine days before Midsummer, and all 
the sheep there found ^unshoaren' are brought into 
Withepoole Pound and the Forester has the benefit of 
the fleeces of the said sheep, except the sheep of the 
said 52 Sutors, or such sheep as are owned by persons 
who are * at fine ' or have made composition with the 
Forester for the pasturing of their sheep, who have 
their sheep again, if they come for them, paying a 
penny apiece for the ' colleringe ' of them. The cus- 
tom, also, is to make 3 drifts yearly for rother Cattle, 
and that a sheep, a pig, a goose and a goat taken de- 
pasturing there are ' f orfeite beasts.' 

^ James Gulley of Withepoole, clerke, aged about 
70, says that the borderers of the said Forest dwell in 
Exfonl, North Moulton, Highbraye, Challacombe, 
Parracombe, Lynton, Brendon and Oare. 

^^ John Harton of Porlock, husbandman, aged about 50. 



/^ 
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" Garret Western of Porlock, yeoman, aged about 
^ 35." 

In the above the eridence of Robert Phelps is par- 
ticularly interesting, as showing how low the herd of 
> red deer were on Exmoor in 1622. There was, appar- 

ently, a great absence of wood or cover. In the old 
forest there were very few ** bosci," as we have seen. 
From the number of sheep — forty thousand — depas- 
tured by Wm. Pincombe, the moor seems to have been 
a sound sheep-pasture. The number of ^^ drifls " made 
by the sutors is only one of sheep yearly and three of 
^^rother" cattle, much less than the nine mentioned 
elsewhere. The word "meare," meaning boundary, 
was in vogue on the Quantocks not long ago. That 
a goat should be a ^^ forfeit beaste " in a forest we can 
understand, although there was not much *^vert" to 
spoil apparently. But why were sheep debarred ? 

From the 1651 survey, ffiven above, it can be con- 
cluded that the office of chief forester of Exmoor was 
vested in Sir John Poynes, of Gloucester County, for 
the term of his natural life, and then, after his death, 
in his wife, Elizabeth, Lady Poynes, and then in their 
daughter Elizabeth, paying annually £46 13^. \d. at 
Ladv Day and Michaelmas. 

Tne daughter married and became Elizabeth, Lady 
Thurles, wife of George Mathewcs, of Llandaff, and 
she and her husband sold Exmoor in 1635 to Sir 
Lewes Pollard for £400 (29 November, Charles I). 
So, at least, we gather from the 1651 report (p. 196). 

At the same time it must be noted that William, 
Earl of Pembroke, obtained, in 1625, a lease of Ex- 
moor Forest at a rent of £48 per annum for twenty- 
two-and-half years, and a lease of the manor of Ex- 
moor for fourteen years, "under the same rents and 
covenants by which he now holdeth the same by lease 
from your Majesty's deere mother, of the validitie 
whereof some question is made," etc. 

In 1637 Endymion Porter applied for the forest 
and chace of Exmoor, offering to double the rent, viz., 
£46 13«. 4^., which his Majesty was then receiving. 
About 1630 Endymion Porter had received the post of 
"Kiding Forester" in Waltham, in the forest of Essex. 
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This gentleman was a well-known court favourite, 
greatly patronised by Charles I, and one of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber. He was of Spanish ex- 
traction and was employed on that well-known mission 
to arrange a match between the Infanta of Spain and 
Prince Charles. His wife Olivia was a violent Bo- 
man Catholic. Endymion Porter was the recipient of 
many royal grants, viz., of Hartpury in Gloucester- 
shire, of Raby Park in Durham, of Marsley Park in 
Denbigh, as well as Exmoor. He had a royal annuity 
of £500 a year settled on him and his wife. He was 
also collector of taxes to the Star Chamber and an 
applicant for sundry trade monopolies. Porter's visits 
to Spain and Italy and his intimacy with the Roman 
Catholic courts made him an object of suspicion to the 

!)arliamentarian party who, according to Clarendon, 
ong desired his removal from court, and it is not 
likely that any grants made to him by Kin^ Charles 
were allowed to run an hour longer than possible when 
the fortune of war declared against the king. More- 
over his son George was brother-in-law to Goring and 
lieutenant-general and commander of horse under him 
at the time when the Prince of Wales came to the 
West of England. He figured badly at the battle of 
Langport, when Fairfax chased Goring's troops right 
through the town and across the marshes to Bridg- 
water. George Porter lived to return with Charles II 
at the Restoration and, like the Earl of Ormond, seems 
to have been rewarded by that king. He was a friend 
of George Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,^ and was called 
George after George Villiers, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

The Civil War was not without some effect on Ex- 
moor and its neighbourhood. Before its actual out- 
break a dinner was given by Lord Bath at South 
Molton, provided at Henry Hearder's house, the inn- 
keeper, whither the earl sent venison and his own cook 
to dress it. The occasion of the banquet was the 
** Commission of Array " which Lord Bath, Lord 
Chichester, Baronet Pollard, Sir Popham Southcot of 

1. "Life and Letters of Endymion Porter/' by Dorothea 
Townahend, 1897. 
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Mohung Otterj, Sir Ralph Sidenham of Youlston 
(near Barnstaple), Master Basset, Master John Ac- 
land of Columb John and others, attempted to enforce 
on behalf of the king. The townspeople of South 
Molton were verj indignant at it and threatened to 
beat down and kill anyone who read the Commission. 
Even the women filled the steps of the market cross 
with stones, swearing thej would brain any officer 
who came, and the local butcher's wife ^^ came running 
with her lap full of Bams-homs for to throw at them. ' 

During the war Exmoor was crossed bj troops on 
both sides, both Royalists and Parliamentarians, the 
moorland being on the line of communication between 
Bristol and Barnstaple. In 1642 some of Hertford's 
cavaliers visited Dulverton and Exford, and in August, 
1644, Sir Francis Dodington, of Dodington Hall, is 
supposed to have made his way at the head of Royalist 
troopers from Minehead to Ilfracombe across Exmoor. 
Ilfracombe had thrown its lot in with the Parliament 
and possessed a fort called ^^ Ilfracombe Castle,'' which 
Dodmgton besieged. 

Later on, the same year. General Middleton, 
threatened by the superior numbers of Goring's and 
Berkeley's Royalist cavalry, retired from Barnstaple 
and passed '' over Exmoor on the North of Devon and 
so by Dunster and Taunton, not staying at any place 
till they came there. By that time they were so 
wearied and over*watched that a very small number of 
fresh Horse might have destroyed their great Body." 
(" Hist. Discourses," p. 81). 

In June, 1645, Prince Charles (Charles II) journeyed 
west to Bridgwater Castle, where Edmund Wyndham 
was governor of the garrison. Thence the prince pro- 
ceeded to Dunster Castle where the " Prince's Room " 
is still pointed out. The ringers of Minehead greeted 
the prince with a peal, and a notice for payment of it 
appears in the churchwardens' accounts. Just at this 
time the plague was very bad at Dunster, many cases 
occurring close to the castle, and as the object of the 
prince's journey was apparently to seek a safe refuge 
m every way, in the West of England, he continued 
his journey across Exmoor to Barnstaple. 
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This may be regarded as a historical cavalcade, the 
prince being escorted across the forest by three troops 
of horse from Lord Hopton's garrison and accompanied 
by Lord Hopton himself, Brian Duppa, Bishop of 
Salisbury, his tutor, Lord Colepeper, Lord Capel, Sir 
Edward Hyde, the Earl of Brentford who, as Lord 
Kuthven, had commanded the king's horse at Edgehill 
and Mr. Bichard Fanshawe. The ladies of the party 
were Mrs. Fanshawe, said to be the Lady Fentham of 
J. H. Shorthouse's "John Inglesant," authoress of some 
" Memoirs," the beautiful Lady Capel and Lady 
Brentford who had been taken prisoner in her carriage 
by the Parliamentary troops after the second battle of 
Newbury.* 

The central figure was of course Prince Charles, 
who was about fifteen years of age, and on Exmoor 
Forest he was on the king's ancestral domain. The 
thoughts of this cavalcade, as its members rode on that 
June day along the heathy tracts of the forest, must 
have been turned to more serious matters than hunting 
and sport. King Charles' kingdom being at stake even 
that very month, after the fatal battle of Naseby 
(June 14, 1645). Prince Charles and his council 
soon left Barnstaple and found their way further west 
to Launceston. In the summer of 1645, Goring's 
troopers, a rascally crew, were overrunning North 
Devon, possibly Exmoor, and if the " Doone robbers " 
really lived in the Doone valley, they might well have 
been recruited by waifs and strays of this disorganised 
force.* 

Even in the reign of Charles I we must suppose 
that the " Wilds of Exmoor " were seldom visited, 
for in 1649, Dr. Worthington, a divine whose diary 
has been printed by the Chetham Society, has a note 

1. R. W. Cotton's ** Barnstople,'* and B. Marshall's ** Lady Fan- 
shawe.'* 

2. It is asserted by Miss Audrie Boon that the members of the 
Doon or Doone family were exiled from Scotland in 1620 and returned 
thither in 1699, after a residence in the Oare Valley of more than 
seventy years. In proof of this she oites the traditions of the Doone 
family and a diary of one of the members who revisited Barnm or 
Bamsti^le in 1717, aLso the evidence of an old flint-lock pistol, with 
"C. Doone" engraved midway between stock and barrel and " Por- 
lock " on the reverse side. 
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thus : '^ Passed oyer Exmoor a terra incognita inhabi- 
tabilis. At Exford we passed a moor where there 
were no horses nor anj track, and we were almost 
carried to the North Sea, but at last meeting with one, 
we were directed to Wiveliscombe, a little market 
town," etc. 

Mr. E. T. Rawle in his ** Annals of Exmoor " re- 
produces a facsimile of a warrant of Charles I, copied 
from an original in the Royal Library at Windsor, by 
which *^ the Ranger of our Forest of Exmore " was 
instructed to give ^* a fatt stagg of this season " to 
Mr. Windham, and dated 1637. This is interesting, 
as the warrant seems to%aTe been in favour of a mem- 
ber of the Orchard Wyndham family, either Edmund, 
governor of Bridgwater Castle, or Francis his brother, 

{governor of Dunster Castle for the Royalists. The 
atter sheltered Charles II in his house at Trent, 
Somerset, for nineteen days after the battle of Wor- 
cester. The above is, we believe, the only instance of 
a Prince of Wales being on Exmoor till, in 1878, the 
present king, Edward V II, paid a visit to Dunster 
Castle and hunted with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. 

With the Restoration begins a new chapter in the 
annals of Exmoor. Shortly after his accession to the 
throne (1660), Charles II granted a lease of Exmoor 
Forest to James Butler, for a term of thirty-one years 
" with all Fees, profits of Courts, woods, underwoods 
and other advantages (Timber Trees excepted) paying 
for the same £46 1 Ss. 4<f." By this grant the claims 
of a Mr. James Bovey, who had vexed the inhabitants 
of Exmoor by poun£ng their cattle and instituting 
lawsuits, were extinguished. This royal grant carries 
the history of Exmoor nearly to 1700. 

In 1784 a lease of the forest and chase of Exmoor 
was granted to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, to expire 
August 1, 1814. The yearly value was returned at 
£296 lOs. l^d, the fine paid for the last lease being 
£510, and the old rent of £46 13^. 4rf. This was the 
last lease in the history of the forest, and in 1815 an 
act was passed for vesting in the king certain portions 
of the forest and enclosing it. 
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Within a year or so of this act, i.e. in 1817, an act 
was passed abolishing the office of chief justices of 
the forests north and south of Trent^ an office dating 
back to Alan de Neville in 1 166-1 175, and vesting their 
powers in a first commissioner of woods, forests and 
crown lands revenues. The last chief justice of the 
forest south of Trent was Mr. Grenville, who died in 
1821, the liue being a long and illustrious one, in- 
cluding among others the Duke of Monmouth (1675), 
so well known in West Somerset. 

What may be called the modem chapter of the annals 
of Exmoor Forest begins in 1818, when after a survey 
of the forest, which was found to be 1 8,810 acres, about 
the extent of the 1651 survey, the king's share, being 
10,262^ acres, was offered for sale and was bought for 
£50,000 by Mr. John Knight, of Worcestershire. 

The first part of the Act, 65 George III, cap. 138, 
legalising the transfer, runs thus : 

'* Whereas the King's most Excellent Majesty in 
Right of his Crown, is seised to Himself, His Heirs 
and Successors, of the Forest or Chase of Exmoor, 
otherwise Exmore, situate in the Counties of Somer- 
set and Devon, containing by Estimation 22,400 acres 
of Land or thereabout,' ^ now lying open and unin- 
closed, subject to such rights of Common and other 
rights as the several persons hereinafter mentioned are 
entitled to, within, upon, or over the said Forest : 

^^ And (whereas) His Majesty is also seised in his 
Demesne as of Fee, of and in a certain Farm called 
Simons Bath Farm, situate within the said Forest, 
containing by Estimation 108a. 2r. Op., which farm is 
inclosed and separated and divided from the said open 
and uninclosed Lands : 

^' And whereas the whole of the said Forest is extra- 
Parochial : 

"And whereas Sir Thomas Dyke Acland is or 
claims to be entitled to all Tithes arising, renewing or 
increasing within the said Forest : 

1. This eitimate was in excess of the 1651 survey and also of 
the survey after 1818, and it is difficult to account for the dis- 
crepancy. In the 1841 Census, under WiUiton and Freemaonors 
Hundred, Exmoor Forest is described as an Extra-Parochial Tract 
of 19,270 acres, lying in {Somerset. 
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** And whereas the Right Hon. Henry George Earl 
of Carnarvon, the said Sir Thomas JDjke Acland 
Baronet, John Pahner Chichester Esquire, Thomas 
Thornton Esquire, William Moggridge Stawell clerk, 
and divers other persons are owners and proorietors 
of certain Estates in the Parishes of Hawkrid|^e and 
Withypoole, in the said county of Somerset, adjoining 
to the said Forest : 

^^ And as such owners owe Suit and Service at the 
Swanimote Courts of the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty held for and within the said Forest and are 
called by the name of Free-Suitors and by ancient 
right and remote custom are entitled to depasture 
annually on the said Forest certain numbers of Sheep 
and Cattle and to cut and take certain quantities of 
Turf, Heath and Fern for the consumption of their 
horses and are also entitled to Fish in the Rivers 
within the said Forest : 

** And whereas the owners and proprietors of certain 
old inclosed tenements, situate within the several 
Parishes of Hawkridge and Withypoole, Exford, Stock- 
pero, Porlock, Culbone, Oare, Brendon, Linton, Chal- 
lacombe, Highbray, Morth Molton, Twitchin, MoUand, 
Winsford, Dulverton, Luckham, Cutcombe, Wotton 
Courtenay, Countesbury, West Anstey, East Anstey, 
Martinhoe, Charles, Bishops-Nympton, East Buck- 
land and Parracombe, or some of them, in the said 
Counties of Somerset and Devon, who have been 
accustomed or ought to pay Quit or Chief Rents to 
the King's Most Excellent Majesty and who owe Suit 
and service at the Swainmote Courts within the said 
Forest, have or claim to have a right for their res- 

?ective Tenants or Occupiers of such old inclosed 
^enements," etc. The document goes on to say that as 
it would be of advantage io His Majesty and to all 
concerned if the said forest were divided and specific 
shares allotted to His Majesty ; — 

Therefore a commission was appointed, consisting of 
Richard Hawkins of Kingsbridge, Devon, and Thomas 
Abraham of White Lackington, Somerset, to divide, 
allot and enclose the said forest. 
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|HE oldest book on hunting in England is 
said to be " The Master of Game," written 
about 1402-1413 by Edward Plantagenet, 
Duke of York, and dedicated "To the 
honour and reverence of you, my right 
worshipful and dread Lord Henry by the grace of 
God eldest son and heir unto the ExceUent and Chris- 
tian Prince, Henry IV, For," — the illustrious writer 
says, — "as Chaucer saith in his Prologue of the 25 
good women, by writing have men mmd of things 
passed, for writing is the key of all good remembrance." 
So he puts down on parchment his sage experience of 
hunting of all kinds. 

The lines in Chaucer's " Legend of Good Women " 
which may have prompted this reflection may be : 

*' And if that olde bokes were a-weye, 
Yloren (loet) were of remembraunce the key." 

The allusion to Chaucer is in itself interesting, as it 
shows the Duke of York's acquaintance with his poems 
shortly after they were written. To-day we have only 
nine good women portrayed by Chaucer, and could 
there not have been twenty-five originally ? There 
was a good reason, viz., that of relationship, with the 
poet*8 son, Thomas Chaucer, as we shall see, which 
can account for the duke's accurate knowledge of his 
works. With the spirit of the Prologue, the author of 
the " Master of Game," sympathised most thoroughly, 
for it praised the joys of the natural world and the 
beauties of nature, which made even a bookworm like 
Chaucer exclaim : ** When the month of May is come 
and I hear the birds sing, and see the flowers spring- 
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ing up, farewell then to my book and to my deyotion 
to reading;' 

This Edward, second Duke of York, was the son of 
Edmund de Langlej, brother of John of Gaunt, born 
at Langlej, in Hertfordshire, in 1341, and grandson^ 
therefore, of Edward III. Edmund de Langley was 
created Earl of Cambridge, 36 Edward III, for distin- 
guished seryice against the Castilians, after which he 
was created the first Duke of York since Richard I. 

Edward III 

I 

Edward Lionel, John Edmand of Langley, Thomas 

the Black Duke of of Ut Doke of York, of 

Prince. Clarence. Gaunt. died 1402. Glonceater. 

Edward, 

2nd Doke of York, 

b. 1373, d. 1415, at Agincourt. 

He married a ladj of Somerset extraction, Philippa 
de Mohun, second daughter of Ladj Joan de Mohun, 
of Dunster Castle, about whom there is the well-known 
story that she obtained from her husband, John de 
Monun, so much land for the inhabitants of Dunster 
adjoining the town (whereon to depastmre their cattle 
freely and in common) as she coula walk round bare- 
foot m a single day. 

Philippa de Mohun had married Sir Walter Fitz- 
walter (died 1386) and Sir John Golafre (died 1396) 
before marrying Edward, Duke of York. She was 
one of three sisters, the eldest being Elizabeth, wife 
of William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, the 
youngest being Matilda, wife of Sir John Strange, 
Lord of Knockyn. It was because of the failure oi a 
male heir that Lady Joan de Mohun sold Dunster 
Castle to Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, together with much 
of the Mohun property. But it seems that Philippa de 
Mohun always held the manor of Cutcombe-Mohun as 
her portion of the Mohun estates, and she died seised of it. 

The author of the oldest book we have of hunting 
was owner, therefore, through his wife, of the historical 
manor of Cutcombe-Mohun, and must have been con- 
versant, we may suppose, with Duukery and the forest 
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of Exmoor. Indeed, he is said to hare tried to upset the 
sale between Lady Joan de Mohun and Lady Elizabeth 
Luttrell, and to hare put in a claim for Dunster Castle, 
alleging that Ladj Joan had no power to alienate. 
Collinson says that the matter was disputed (toI. ii, 
p. 10), and that certain lords, bishops and judges were 
appointed to consider the whole matter, but that finally 
Sir Hugh Luttrell was left in quiet possession. 

Edward Plantagenet's mother was Isabel, daughter 
of Pedro, King of Castile, his uncle, John of Gaunt, 
having married her sister Constance. He was created 
Earl of Rutland and Cork, 13 Richard II. He suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke of York, and being deprived 
of some of his privileges by Henry IV, conspired 
against him. However, he made his peace with him. 
He left England August 13, 1414, was at the siege of 
Harfleur, August 16, and next day made his will. 
Desirinff to have the lead in the battle of Agincourt, 
he lost his life in the heat and crowd, being a very fat 
man, smothered in the heat of the conflict. His will 
was proved before Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 30 November, 1415, at Lambeth. His 
body was buried at the collegiate church he nad founded 
at Fotheringay. After the dissolution of the religious 
houses the choir was pulled down and the stone taken 
up, the body being exposed to view. Queen Elizabeth 
ordered it to be re-interred with the gravestone over 
it, and there it still reposes. 

In his will Edward Plantagenet desired that a hun- 
dred masses should be celebrated for his soul bv the 
prior and conventus of " Wytham in Selwode, for 
which they should receive elevenpence for each mass. 
He remembered also ^^Heenton jouste Bathe," ue. 
** Hinton Charterhouse," in his will, the old Carthusian 
foundation of Ela, Countess of Salisbury (1232). In 
fact, he was a great friend of the Carthusians. He 
bequeathed to his ^Hresamee compaignee Philippe" 
his best beds, coverlets, tapestries, white and red, gar- 
ters, fetterlocks and falcons, the badges of the house 
of York. To his companions at Harfleur he makes 
suitable gifts, and amongst others he remembers Johan 
Popham, leaving to him some pieces of ancient armour. 
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from his marriage, and Philippa's Cutcombe-Mohun 
iropertj went to her cousiii and heir Richard, Lord 
e Strange. 

In the will of Philippa, Duchess of York and Lady 
of the Isle of Wight, Thomas Chauser together witn 
Sir John ComwalT, John Hore and Sire John Gres- 
well, chapelejn, is named as her executor. Thomas 
Chawesor received a hundred marcs for this service. 
The duchess was buried, according to her will, in S. 
Nicholas' chapel in Westminster Abbey, where her 
monument and efHgj still remain with the arms of 
Mohun and Fitz Walter. She left one son " Wauter, 
seignior Filtz Waulter," mentioned in her will. Her 
will was proved before Henry Chichele at Lambeth, 
13 November, 1431. 

It is strange that although such a classical work as 
^^ The Master of Game" has existed so long in MS., it 
has never been fully reproduced till quite recently, when 
the well-known sportsman and naturalist, William A. 
Baillie-Grohman edited it. The result is a sumptuous 
volume, beautifully illustrated and carefully annotated, 
with a foreword or preface hj President Roosevelt.^ 
The modern sportsman, as his eye ranges over the 
rich material brought together and illustrated in quaint 
phrase and archaic diction, will see the old pictures of 
mediaeval hunting rise up before him, one by one, in 
gorgeous procession. Above all the staghunter of to- 
day will marvel at the woodcraft of the harbourers, 
the endurance of the ^Mimmers" or leash men, the 
hardihood of the foresters, and the stately formality of 
the great hunting davs when kings and queens were 
present, and the ^^ Master of Game," like a kind of 
master of forest ceremonies, ^^ ordained " all things 
from start to finish. Park-hunting was, of course, a 
different thing and belonged to later days. But hart- 
hunting was a hard pastime, and Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
remarks how kings could run down deer without 
horse, dog or bow, as, according to Chaucer, the 
English prince did to whom ^^ The Master of Game " 
was dedicated. 

1. Publiflhed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., TaviBtock Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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*^ The Master of Game " is said to be a transcript 
to a great extent of Count Gaston de Foix's famous 
^*La Chasse." In both works the hounds were the 
essence of the chase. '^ It was the pleasure of tracking 
the beast to its haunts, of seeing hounds picking out 
the scent, of helping them with voice . . . which was 
the chief enjoyment, not slaying the hunted animal nor 
the nding." 

There are several MS. copies of "The Master of 
Game " both at the British Museum and also at the 
Bodleian, Oxford. John Shirley (1366-1456), the 
well-known transcriber of Chaucer and Ljdgate, and 
a contemporary of Chaucer, made one copy, now at 
the Bodleian. It is on John Shirley's authority that 
the poems " Complaint to Pity," " Complaint to Venus," 
"Complaint to the Empty Purse," "Lack of Steadfast- 
ness," etc., have been attributed to Geofirey Chaucer. 

There is also another copy (MS. Bodleian, 546) 
written in the early part of the fifteenth century. It 
has several plates illustrating the various horns of the 
red deer and fallow deer, and a hunting picture within 
the walls of a park or forest with a castellated 
mansion adjoining. In the frontispiece is a shield on 
which are quartered the arms of the Lords Audley 
and their badge, a silver butterfly, beneath. The 
supporters are two griffins. Above, is a scroll with 
the woi-ds "Mon Seigneur Daudeley (i.e. D' Audley). 
This copy of " The Master of Game " must have be- 
longed to one of the Lords Audley who, amongst 
other possessions, held Nether Stowey Park and Castle 
in the fifteenth century, together with Honibere, Down- 
end, Woolavington, in Somerset.^ 

We may reasonably infer from this that the baronial 
family of Nether Stowey knew well the precepts and 
injunctions laid down by Edward, Duke of York, and 
hunted accordingly. Could this very copy of "The 
Master of Game " have ever been studied at the old 
Court House itself? or in the building which then 
represented it ? or, perhaps, at Honibere Park ? 

1. Miuiy yean ago a shield-Bhaped ornament for a horse, bearing 
a gilded bntterfly on a red enamelloi ffronnd, was f onnd in a well at 
Over-Stratton, Sooth Petherton (S.A.P., vol. xxxvii, p. 44). 
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The processes of a day's hunting from the find to 
the finish are described in **The Master of Game'' 
with a minute fidelity worthy of the subject, and 
practical hints are given at every turn for the guidance 
of sportsmen. To begin with, the " harbourer's " 
work is most important. The harbourer is called a 
** lymerer," because he sets out on his task of seeking 
out and locating, in the very early morning, a war- 
rantable, ue. runnable deer, with the aid of a tracking 
dog held in a ^^ liam " or leash. The dog itself is 
caUed a ^^ lymer," and in an old sportsman's dictionary 
is described as a hound of ^^ very singular scent, be- 
twixt a harrier and a greyhound as well for the kind 
as the form or shape of his body. This dog, for the 
excellency of his condition, viz. his smelling and swift 
running, follows the game with more eagerness and 
taketh the prey with a jolly quickness." This dog 
would be called in the Devon and Somerset country a 
good " tuf ter," but, in old days, the very last thing re- 
quired of it was to range the woods and coverts by 
itself. ^^ How a man should lead his lymer in quest ' 
furnishes a text for the Duke of York to give many 
instructions to the harbourer. It is evident that the 
man has to use very largely his own eyes and his 
own powers of observation. He would, of course, hold 
counsel with the forester who was in charge of the 
bailiwick. The night before the proposed meet or 
assembly the lord would have caused all hunters and 
helps and grooms and pages to come and lay plans for 
the day. But the chief personage was the lymer with 
his hound. In Harrington's '^ Ariosto " there is an al- 
lusion to the lyme hound : 

'* His conn had a lyme hoand, argent, bright ; 
His lyme laid on his back : he cronches down.** 

In Shakespeare : 

'* Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel, grim, 
Honnd or spaniel, bradi or lym. 
Or bobtail tike or trundle tail." 

King Lear. 

The rope by which a " lymer " is led should not be 
more than three fathoms and a half, made of leather, 
of horse-skin, well "tawed," or it can be made of 
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horse-hair, like the cowspan now in use for tying the 
legs of milking cows to prevent their kicking over the 
milk-pail, and it should be one of the accomplishments 
of the lymerer to spin horse-hair and make couples for 
hounds, as they last longer than those made of hemp 
or wool. Leading his hound along carefully with a 
leash the harbourer must take note of every trace or 
slot. The lymer must be trained in such manner that 
he ** neither opens nor quests in the morning for he 
would make the hart void," ue. quit his lair. 

There is a difference between the slot of a hart and 
hind. The hart's '* talon," ue. heel, is greater and has 
greater ^^ ergots," t>. dew-claws, than a hind. Hinds 
have their traces more hollow than a hart's and their 
^^cleeves," ue. toes, more open in front than a ^^hart of 
ten." A slot of two-and-nalf inches is a good one, 
and the older deer wear their slots down furred and 
rugged. The harbourer takes a *^ scantilon " or measure 
of the best slot in order to show to the ^' Master of 
Game " at the " assembly " or meet. 

Sometimes it is well to leave the lymer behind if a 
hunter *^ goes in quest by the sight " and repairs to the 
feeding and pasturing places where the woods have 
been newly hewn. He should be careful to notice the 
way the wind is blowing, and, if occasion prompts it, 
should be ready to climb up into a tree and make his 
survey. If he sees a ^* hart standing stably " he must 
look in what country he shall go to his lair and privily 
repair to some pkce where he can see him and there 
break a bough for a mark. He must remain a great 
while looking, as the hart will '^ stall," i,e, stand and 
gaze about a great while before he will go to his lair, es- 
pecially when a ^eat dew is falling. Sometimes he will 
go in and come back again to listen and dry himself. 

One set of instructions is given under ^^ How a hunter 
should go in quest in great coverts and strengths," ue. 
strongholds ; another under ^^ How to go in quest be- 
tween the plains and the wood ; " and another under 
'^ How to go in quest in fields of com, in vines, in gar- 
dens," etc. 

There were various signs to guide the harbourer in 
old days. There were the " entries " or places along 
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which the deer passed. It should be noticed how they 
cropped the boughs, low or high, as they went. The 
tall stags could crop higher than the rest. Then there 
were the " fumes," "fewmets," or droppings of the deer. 
Much might be learned from the size or colour of the 
croteyes, crotets, or pellets. If large and thick and 
** wreathed in great forms,'' then they would be those 
of a runnable deer, and a good harbourer would collect 
a few of these and put them in his horn or in his 
pocket to show the "Master of the Game" at the 
meet. After August, no judgment could be formed 
of the " fumes," as the stags got near rutting time. 

There is the " gait " or going of a deer to be marked. 
An old hart walks with more regular gait than a hind. 
And judging from his slot he will not overreach or 
"interchange," Le. put the hind feet in the track of 
the fore ones. In old days a lean deer full of running 
was not so eagerly desired as a fat one, and the best 
time for running such quarry was in May and June, 
" the time of grease." A good harbourer would locate 
a hart within two bow shots, and he would make more 
than one circuit round the lair to make sure that the 
hart had not ^one through the covert and beyond. 

These prehminaries being finished and the " scanti- 
lon" or measure of the slot being approved of, and 
" the fumes well liked by the Lord and Master of the 
Game, then shall he choose which of the jeomen at 
horse should be at the find." He will assign " Belays " 
of hounds to be held coupled up at certain points by 
those who knew the country and the flight of the deer. 
At every " Belay " two or three couple of hounds will 
suffice. There were three "Belays," the first chace 
being called the " Vauntchase," the next the " Midel," 
the third belonging to the Parf etieres. It will be seen 
how the old staghunters were very careful first in lo- 
cating the right animal and then in never turning a 
whole pack into the coverts at once. 

As opposed to the " lymer," which was more staid 
and trustworthy working single-handed with the har- 
bourer, the running dog^s were called Baches or Batches. 
They were also called " Kennetes," as appears in the 
Duke of York's advice : " Take Kennetes and Batches 
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with you and seek out all the Forest with hounds and 
horn as King Edward with long shanks." 

It is a critical moment when the hunters proceed to 
move the hart. When all is ^^ ordained," t.e. when the 
relays are posted, etc., the ^^ Master of Game" bids 
the Ijmerer bring him to the place where he marked 
in the hart. The party would consist of the harbourer 
in front, and close by, we suppose, the finders or first 
lot of hounds coupled up. The lymerer takes away 
the boughs and broken twigs he had set over the slot 
to mark the spot at harbouring, and ^^ sets the lymer 
on the hart's fues," i,e. feet (French fuite). Then 
should the lord blow — if he can blow — three motes, 
and, after him, the ^* Master of Game," and, after, 
the hunters, as they be greatest in office. They were 
to take care to see whether the hart was ^* soule," Le. 
by himself, or whether he was accompanied by his 
" esquire," i.e. a youuff deer. 

^* And, after that, if the lymer sue (follow) boldly 
and lustily the lymerer shall say to him, ^ Ho moy I 
ho moy I hole, hole, hole I ' and ever take heed to his 
feet. And as oft as he findeth the fues, or if it be in 
thick spires (shoots of young wood like oak coppice), 
he should say aloud, * Cy Va 1 Cy Va 1 Cy Va I and 
rally with his horn, and always should the yeoman 
Bemers, the which is ordained to be finder, follow the 
lymer and be as nigh as he might with Raches that 
he leadeth for finding. And if the lymer, as he sueth, 
overshoot and be out of the fues the lymerer should 
always, till the hounds be fallen in again, speak to 
them, calling their name, whether it be Loyer, or 
Beaumont, or Latimer, or Bernard, and anon as the 
lymer falls in again and finds the fues, as before is 
said, he shall say ' Cy V a I ' 

" When the lymerer hath moved the deer, if he can 
see him, he shall blow a mote and recheat,^ and if the 

1. " Recheat," ffenerally a certain lesson which huntsmen wind 
upon their horns, when the hounds have lost their gamo* to call them 
baok from partoing a oonnter scent. 

"To call off the d(M^ 
Recheatinff with his horn, which then the hunter cheers, 
While still the lusty stag his high-palmed head np bears." 

Drayton. 
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hart be alone, the Bemers shall uncouple aU the finders. 
But if he be not alone two hounds sufficeth. The 
mote should never be blown before recheating unless 
a man seeth that which he hunteth. 

<< Furthermore, when the hart is moved and the 
finders cast ofi^, then should the Ijmerer take up his 
hound and foot it in the best wise he can. And the 
Bemers also and every horseman shall go that can. 
If the hounds run aught else but the right animal they 
should be got in front of and rated and well lashed. 

"As oft as the hound findeth that he is in the rights, 
the lymerer shall say aloud * C v V a I * twice or thrice 
and recheat, and so should the hunters as often as they 
lust to blow. If the scent is lost every hunter should 
go some deal abroad for to see if he may find the 
rights by *vesteying' thereof. Whoever finds the 
trace should ^ recheat in the rights and blow a mote 
for the lymer.' If the lymer give it up and cannot 
or will not do his duty, then blow two motes for the 
Baches. 

" Then if the hunters hear that the hounds run well 
and put it lustily forth they should rout and jopey (t.^. 
call encouragingly). And if there be but one hound 
that undertaketh it lustily they shall hue a jopey to 
him and also recheict. 

" As oft as they be on a stynt (check) they should 
blow the stynt, and if they hear hunters above them 
that hath met the deer and bloweth the rights and 
holloaeth, they should haste them thither and should 
blow and stand still before the f ues till the Bemers 
come up with the dogs. The Bemers should answer 
* trut, trut, trut.' 

"If the hunters come on a hart couched and think 
it the hunted deer they should not blow the rights too 
nigh lest he start. 

" When the deer hath been well run to and enchased 
and retrieved and so oft relayed and vauntelayed — 
and when he seeth that by beating up rivers and 
brooks or foiling him up and down or going to soil or 
rusing to and £ro upon himself, ue. in his own fues, 
that he cannot help himself — ^then he turns his head 
and standeth at bay. Whereupon, all holloa together 
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and blow a mort and recheat all at once, and only do 
this when he is at bay." 

The writer goes on to saj that when the bay has 
lasted long enough ^' whoso be the most master should 
bid some of the hunters ^o and spay the deer," Le^ kill 
it with a sword or huntmg knife, stabbing it behind 
the shoulder forward to the heart. At the same time 
the services of the lymerer are required at the finish 
as well as the find, and he should ^Met the lymer go to 
the hart " but not released from the rope, m order to 
distract the attention of the beast while the hunter is 
approaching it from behind or at the side. 

A less sporting finish is described elsewhere in 
^ The Master of Game," when the hamstrings of the 
hart at bay are cut and the man who is most master 
calls his varlets and bids them kill the quarry with 
bows and arrows from afar. Killiog with the sword 
was said to be ^' too dangerous." But judging from 
the context this was rather, we conclude, what they 
did in France (p. 214). 

In the " Sportsman's Dictionary " Q744), there are 
said to be two sorts of bays, one on tne land and the 
other on the water. If the hart be in deep water, the 
huntsman is told to get a boat and &o to it with dagger 
drawn or with a noose and throw this over his horns. 

" If a land bay and the hart be burnished (t.e. with 
antlers) then you must consider the place, for if it be 
an open place where there is no wood or covert it is 
dangerous to get to him, but if it be on a hedge side 
or in a thicket then, while the hart is staring on the 
hounds, you may come softly and covertly behind him 
and cut his throat. If you miss your aim and the 
hart turn head upon you, then take refuge up some 
tree and when you see the hart turn head to fly, gal- 
lop in roundly to him and kill him with your sword." 

In ^^ The Master of the Game " there is a heading 
on ^* The undoing or gralloching of the Hart." The 
hounds are all coupled up and the bemers '^ encome " 
him, ue. turn the dead hart's horns earthwards and 
the throat upwards. The head is taken off with 
^Mabelles," or flaps of skin attached to it from the 
neck. The trophy is placed on a small spot of green 
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turf, and then the lord takes a fair small rod in his 
hand, which one of the grooms or jeomen should cut 
for him, and proceeds to take up the hart's head hj 
the right side between the surroyal and the fork or 
troche, whichever it be that he bear, and the master 
of game takes the head on the left side, and they hold 
the head upright so that the nose touch the earth. 

Then every one of the hunters stand in front on 
either side of the heads with rods in their hands so 
that no hounds come near, and the bemers bring the 
couples up *^ about a small quoit's cast." Meantime 
the hounas' share of the quarry has been prepared, 
which consists of the intestines cut up and meddled 
together till well brewed in the blood and mixed up 
with bread and placed upon the skin. Then the field 
holloa " Devour I " and every hunter blows the mort. 
The lord or master blows four motes and stjnts not 
for the time of half an Ave Maria, and then blows 
four motes a little longer. 

The hounds are again coupled up and the huntsmen go 
homewards, and the master of game and Serjeants and 
yeoman at horse blow the menee at the hall door or at 
the cellar door three motes, " trut, trut, trororo rout ! " 
That night the hunters drink, not ale, but wine '^ for 
the great and good labour they may have had for the 
lord 8 game and disport and for the exploit and making 
of the hounds. And also that they may the more 
merrily and gladly tell what each of them hath done 
all the day and which hounds have run best and 
boldest." 

The above is a rough sketch of harbouring, singling 
out and running down " by force of dogs " a warrant- 
able hart, but sometimes there was the ^* Stabilitio," 
ue» driving the harts to a contracted circle and shoot- 
ing them from certain chosen places with bows and 
arrows, and with the assistance of greyhounds. ^* All 
the while the hunt lasteth carts go about to bring the 
deer to the Cur^e. The server of the hall should be 
there to arrange the Curves, and to lay the game in a 
row, all the heads one way and every deer's feet to 
the other's back, the harts by themselves and the 
*^ rascals" {ue, not warrantable deer) by themselves. 
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No man should come to the Curves till the king come, 
save the Master of the Game. He blows a certain 
note to the hunters to tell them whether to finish with 
the driying or to go on. At the close of the day's 
sport the Master of Game separates out a tjthe of all 
deer right as they lie, rascal and others, and delivers 
it to the proctors of the Church that ought to have it. 
Some game is distributed to the gentlemen of the 
country by the information of the foresters or par- 
kers, as they have been friendly to the Bailie. 

** Every man that has a bow and every fewterer 
should mark anything that he has slain so that he can 
challenge his fee. He should beware of making a 
mistake And marking the lord's mark." There were 
fines for the " Folly of the red deer," i.e, killing any- 
thing beneath the nart ; and there was the *^ Folly of 
the rallow deer," ue. killing anything beneath the buck, 
and the fees of all follies belonged to the master of 
harriers or to his deputy. "Save what the King or 
Queen killeth or my lord Prince : there is no ' Folly ' 
with them." At any rate the folly fee was not ex- 
acted from the august and privileged personages. 

If a man shot a deer, giving it a lethal blow and 
following it up recovered it before sundown, he got 
the skin. But he should always stick to his tree or 
post and not shoot at random. The deers' necks after 
a drive belonged to the hunters : one shoulder and one 
chine went to the man " who undoeth the deer ; " the 
other shoulder to the fore .ers or parkers " that keep 
the Bailiwick." The skias of harts " slain of strength 
of hounds" {i.e. running dogs) belonged to the Master 
of the Hart hounds. 

If the king hunts with bows and greyhounds and 
others slay with hart hounds the bugle is to be sounded, 
which was called "to stroke the assize." It is possi- 
ble, of course, that a forest might be hunted two ways 
at one and the same time, and as it was always the 
custom to intimate by notes on the horn what was 
going on in the hunting field, the reason of the rule is 
apparent. 

The hunting-breakfast, if we may so designate it, 
seems to have formed a notable feature and is dcs- 
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cribed with some attention to detail in ^^ The Master 
of Game/' even dovoi to the pose or attitude of the 
feasters. 

^^ AU they that come from home and all the officers 
that come m>m home should bring thither, Le. to the 
Assembly or meet, all that thej need, everyone in his 
office, well and plenteously. They should lay the 
towels and board-cloths all about upon the green 
grass and set divers meats upon a great platter after 
the lord's power. And some should eat sitting and 
some standing and some leaning upon their elbows and 
some should drink, some laugh and some jangle, some 
joke and some play — in short do all manner of desport 
and gladness. And when men be set at tables, ere 
they eat, then should come the lymerers and their 
grooms with the lymers, the which have been questing, 
and everyone shall say his report to the lord of what 
they have done or found and lay the fumes before the 
lord if they have found any. And then the lord or 
master of the hunting by the counsell of them all shall 
choose which deer they will move and run to and which 
shall be the greatest liart and the highest deer. And 
when they have eaten the lord shall devise where the 
relays shall go and other things and then shall every 
man speed him to his place and all haste them to go to 
the find." 

To quote B. Jonson (" Sad Shepherd," 1-2) : 

*' A Hart of ten 
I trow he be, madam, or blame voar men 
For by his slot, his entries and nis port, 
His frayings, fewmits, he doth promise sport." 

" The Master of Game " oflfers a great panegyric 
on hunting and a hunter's life, such as might have 
pleased the writer of the " Cyropaedia." 

^^ It is a ^reat joy and liking to be a hunter," he 
writes, for the ardent votary of S. Hubert is no lag- 
gard or bed loiterer. ^^ He riseth early and seeth a 
sweet and fair morn, clear weather and bright and he 
heareth with delight the song of the small birds." 
This is quite in the spirit of Geoffi*ey Chaucer, and 
the old hunters chased the deer in the spring. ^^ Then 
the hunter or harbourer goes on his quest and bar- 
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bours, etc., the deer ^within a little compasB.' And 
after that he shall come to the * Assembly and report 
before the lord and his company what he hath seen 
with his eyes or by scantilon of trace, which he ought 
always to take, or by ^ fumes ' which he shall have 
in his lap or horn. When he beginneth to hunt he 
shall hear or see the hart and know it to be the right 
one and that his hounds have been that dav the finders. 
He leapeth on horseback, if he be of that estate, or 
else he goeth on foot. He shall see the hart pass 
and holloa and rout mightily and he shall see which 
hound came in the van and in the middle and which 
are ^parfitours.' And when they have passed he 
shall ride after them and shall rout and blow as loud 
as he may with great joy and pleasure and, I assure 
you, he thinketh of no other sin or of no other evil. 

^' When the hart is spayed and dead he undoeth 
him and maketh the Curie and enquireth or rewardeth 
his hounds. The lord gives him good wine at the 
Cur^e (quarry) and coming home he doffs his clothes 
and shoes and hose, washes his thighs and legs and, 
peradventure, all his body. He orders well his supper 
with ^wortes' {ue, cabbages, but perhaps in West 
Somerset, real wort tarts) and the neck of the hart. 
And when he hath well eaten and drunk he shall be 
glad and well at his ease. And then he shall go and 
Ue in his bed in fair, fresh clothes and shall sleep well 
and stedfastly all the night without any evil thoughts. 
Whereupon I say that hunters go to Paradise when 
they die and live in this world more joyf uU than other 
men. Wherefore 1 counsel to all manner of folk of 
what estate or condition they be that they love hounds 
and hunting. So shall they avoid the seven deadly 
sins," etc. 

From what has been said it is clear that once the 
hart was roused there was plenty of noise in the woods 
to drive him along. When the hounds passed a rider, 
he was supposed to show his hunting crop and slap his 
boots and cry, '| Ra, Ra, Ra, Ra, Taho, Taho I " The 
raches or hunting hounds, as they quested, ^^made 
great melody in uieir languae^e, saying great villainy 
and chiding the beasts that they chase. And, there- 
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fore," adds ** The Master of Game," " I prefer them. 
And a bold hound is one which should never complain 
or howl unless he were out of his rights." 

The hunting-horn was in e^reat request, and ^* The 
Master of Game" writes that, '^each man who is 
around you who understands hunting can know in 
what point you are in jour sport by your blowing," 
Horns were classified as bugles, great abbots, hunters' 
horns, ruets, small foresters and meaner horns. " As 
for horns for fewterers," ue. men with the greyhounds, 
'* I speak not, for any horn unwaxed be good enough 
for tnem," says the Duke of York. "But a good horn 
should be two spans in length, with the head as wide 
as can be and always driven smaller and smaller to 
the flue. It should be waxed with green wax." 

The arms of the hunt were a long-bow, cross-bow, 
javelin, a hunting sword, broad at the base and tapering 
to a point, and a hunting knife. 

In " The Master of Game " the dogs are classified 
as follows : raches, greyhounds, alaunts, spaynells, 
mastifF, kennettes, herriers, lymers. The " rache," as 
being the running dog for long and stem chaces, was 
evidently preferred by the Duke of York, the second 
place being assigned to the greyhound, which was more 
useful for the " Stabilitiones" or stations at deer drives. 
The requirements of a rache were that it should come 
of good parentage, be well grown of body, with wide 
nostrils, long snout, big lips hanging down, large eyes, 
red or black, great forehead and head, large ears well 
hanging down, strong breast and shoulders, great and 
round claws, foot a little low, smaU flanks, long sides, 
good chine-bone, back and thighs, tail great (stem ?) 
and high and crouping up on the back, but straight 
and crouping a little forward. A good greyhound 
" taketh or faileth," but a rache goes on all day quest- 
ing and chiding. " Veltres " were greyhounds, and 
the men in charge of them were "Fewterers." The 
instructions for making a kennel are good, with benches 
for the hounds to lie upon above the ground, with clean 
litter and a kind of loft above to keep them warm in 
winter and cool in summer. There should be a chim- 
ney built in case the weather is very cold and a fire is 
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needed. There is one curious hint, yiz., that a child 
should lie in the kennel always to keep the dogs from 
fighting. The list of dogs given in the ^^ Book of S. 
Albans" is a Uttle different : ^^grehound, bastardy men- 
grell, mastyf, lemor, spasyell, rachys, kenettes, teroures, 
bochens hounds or myddyng dogges, tryndeltayles, 
prickhered curres and small ladies' pipis." 

The head of the stag calls forth some remarks from 
" The Master of Game." " When the tines," he says, 
** be well grown in the beam by good measure, one near 
the other, then it is called well-affected. Well grown is 
when the head is of wide beam and thick-tined. The 
first tine next the head is called 'antler,' the second 
the * royal,' and the third above it the *sur royal.' 
The other tines are called forked if they be two or 
three or four branchings. This is called troching. 
The first year a hart is called a calf, the second a 
bullock (and this year they go to rut), the third year 
a brocket, the fourth a staggard, the fifth a stag, the 
sixth a hart of ten. Then first is he chaceable, for 
always before this is he called a * Rascal ' or ' Folly.' " 

The prime of the hart-hunting season was from May 
to June, when the hart, we must suppose, had got his 
horns, for this was the test of a runnable deer. But 
sometimes they were killed in the rutting time, as 
"The Master of Game" writes : "And now will I de- 
vise when men will find the hart in bellowing time, i.e. 
15 days before grease time ends. Harts will bellow in 
divers manners, some with a full open mouth and often 
C4i8t up their heads, others will bellow low stooping 
with the head and muzzle towards the earth, and this 
is token of a great hart, old and cunning, who dares 
bellow only a few times a day ; others bellow with the 
muzzle straight out before him, hoiking and rattling 
in their throats." But it must be confessed that track- 
ing out and hunting the hart at such a time was 
scarcely fair. 

From a note in "The Master of Game" (p. 203) 
we gather that the amount of game requisitioned in 
1315 from the West, and especially Somerset, was as 
follows : from Bristol Chace, which must mean Kings- 
wood and Fillwood, twelve bucks; from Dartmoor, 
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twenty harts ; from Exmoor, twenty harts ; from 
Petherton, twenty bucks ; from Selwood, twelve bucks ; 
from Mendipy twelve harts and twenty bucks. This 
does not imply that there were no harts in Petherton 
or Selwood. 

In Henry I's reign the following officers of the 
royal hunting establishment are mentioned : keepers 
of coursing dogs (leporarii) and their men (fewterers), 
knight^huntsmen, cat-hunters, leaders of the limmers, 
bearward, huntsmen of the hart, keeper of the brachs, 
wolf-hunters and their men, etc. 

In Edward IPs reim the king's hunting pack, taken 
to capture harts in Whitlewode Forest, consisted of 
twenty-four haierette dogs, eighteen greyhounds, and 
two berners, also two veutrers and a berseletter, with 
a berselet and a lardiner. Sometimes also there were 
as many as twenty-four coursing daemericii dogs. 
The haericii or haieretti may be translated as harriers, 
used for hunting deer and with no kind of derivation 
from " hare." Coursing dogs were more probably 
leporarii, from lepusy a hare. The daemericii were 
used for hunting buck and doe. The bercelet was a 
specially trained brach, used for finding the deer. 
The canes cervericii was used for hunting hart and 
hind, just as porkericii and porkerette were used for 
boar-hunting and lutericii for otter-hunting. The 
mastinus (not mastivus) was used for killing wolves 
and guarding houses, occasionally for deer-hunting. 

The five beasts of venery were hart, hind, hare, 
boar and wolf ; the beasts of chace buck and doe. In 
the enclosed park of the Audley illustration of *^ The 
Master of Game," the animals hunted were hare, boar, 
hart, wolf and fox (?). Man wood's list is hart, hind, 
hare, boar and wolf. Elsewhere the rhyme is : 

« To Venery y caste me fynt to ^ 
Of whiche iiij bestee be, that is to say 
The hind, the herte, the walfhe, the wild hoar also." 

leaving the hare out. But the hare was certainly ac- 
counted a beast of the forest. On the Quantocks 
there was the old place-name (1208) Wulfeldsate, al- 
ready mentioned, in Broomfield. In Stogumber there 
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is a Boar path, which may be reminiscent of the boar ; 
and under Douseborough, Great Bear and Great Bear 
path ; ^^Kanscombe," in Stogumber and elsewhere, may 
be the combe of the '^ hrana, ' sometimes used in Saxon 
for " capreoli," or the roebuck, also the reindeer. 
Chaucer alludes to *^ Boes " in this passage : 

*' And many an hert and many an hinde 
Was both before me and behinde ; 
Of founes, sonres, bukkes, does, 
Was fal the wode and many roes.'* 

According to the old forest terminology, the young 
of the fallow deer, whether male or female, was called 
a fawn ; the male of the second year a prickett, and 
the female a prickett's sister; the male in the third 
year a sorel, and the Female, then and afterwards, a 
doe ; the male in the fourth year a sore ; in the fifth 
year a buck of the first head ; and in the sixth, and 
afterwards, a buck or great buck. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in the line above, Chaucer has given 
us four of the technical terms in forestry to describe 
the fallow deer. 

These wild animals were not uncommon, most of 
them at least, at the date of '^ The Master of Game '' 
(c. 1400). In 1433 Sir Robert Plumpton held a 
bovate by service of winding a horn and chasing the 
wolves in Sherwood. Henry I was Lord of Boar- 
hunting, and an Oxford manor was held by the service 
of presenting the king with a boar spear when he came 
to Oxford. The story of the student in the forest of 
Shotover who met a wild boar whilst reading his 
Aristotle, and who had the presence of mind, when 
attacked, to stuff the parchment MS. into the open 
mouth of the boar and foiling the attack, is well 
known. Hence the ceremony of the boar's head at 
Queen's College, Oxford. The Duke of York writes, 
*' The wild boar is a common beast enough and there 
be few gentlemen who have not seen some of them." 

There are some old English expressions which have 
lingered in West Somerset which are used in ^^ The 
Master of Game." For instance, there is the word 
*^ ordained," in the sense of giving instructions. 
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*' Quaty" in the sense of lying tight as a hare or 
indeed a deer will do, close to the ground. A hare is 
called a " Molly " in West Somerset, from S. Monica. 
^' I zeed a molly quat,'' is what a West Somerset 
rustic would say. Further, if his eye caught sight of 
the animal he would walk straight on without stoppings 
and simply intimate the fact to his companions by 
saying *^ See ho I " This was the Monmouth pass- 
word at the battle of Sedgmoor, and it much resembles 
the cry of the " Berners ' in " The Master of Game '* 
when he exclaims, " Sto arere, so how, so how 1 " upon 
seeing the slot. 

The old word for a warrantable deer is always 
** Hart." Upon the Quantocks there is a ^^ Hart 
Hill," also a "Yellow Stags," which may have been 
so called from a light coloured stag which had been 
harboured there and had shown sport. The colour of 
deer varies very much at times. 

On the Quantocks the forest word '^ drift," meaning 
a mob of deer, still survives, so does the word " meare," 
ue. boundary. On Brendon a red deer is called a 
" Forrester.' Near Lype hill is Harthanger wood. 

We may conclude this chapter with a few Chau- 
cerian quotations on hunting which are interesting, 
not only because both Geoffrey Chaucer and his son 
Thomas Chaucer were, as above hinted, foresters of 
North Petherton Park and Forest under the Morti- 
mers, but also because the subject of hunting is treated 
in a manner practically identical with the instructions 
of the Duke of York. We know that "The Master of 
Game " quoted from Chaucer's works and that he was 
connected with Thomas Chaucer. 

If Chaucer himself was not a hunter he had, at any 
rate, some wide knowledge of their ways and a good 
deal of sympathy with them. He has left us in "The 
Book of the Duchesse " one of the earliest descriptions 
of a hunt : 

" And as I lay thns, wonder loude 
Methooght I herde an honte (hunter) blowe 
T' asaaye his horn and for to knowe 
Whether hit were clere or hora of aonne. 

I herde goinff, up and downe, 
Men, hora, hoondei and other thmga ; 
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And ftl men ipeken of hnnting, 

How they wolde alee the hert with strengthe ; 

And how the herte had, npon lengthe 

So moohe emboBed,^ I not now wSat 

Anon-right, when I herde that, 

How that they wolde on hunting goon, 

I was right glad and np anoon ; 

I took my hors and forth I wente 

Ont of my ohamber : I never atente 

Till I com to the feld withonte. 

Ther overtook I a gret ronte 

Of hnntes and eek of Foresteres, 

With many relayea and lymeres 

And hyed them to the forest faate, 

And I with hem :— -so at the laste 

I aaked oon, ladde a Ivmere : — 

' Say, f elow, who shal hunten here ? ' 

Qnod 1 : and he answerd ageyn, 

*Sir, th' Emperour Octavien,'* 

Qnod he, ' and is heer faste by.' 

' A goddes halfe, in good tyme,' quod I. 

* 60 we faste 1 * and gan to ride. 

Whan we came to the f orest-syde. 

Every man dide, right anoon. 

As to hnntinff fil to doon. 

The mayster-hnnte anoon, — fot hoot. 

With a gret home blew three moot 

At the uncoupling of his houndes. 

Within a whyl the hert y-founde is, 

Y-halowed, and rechased faste 

Longe time, — ^and at the laste, 

This hert rused and stal away 

Fro alle the houndes a prevy way. 

The houndes had oversnote hem all 

And were on a defaute y-falle ; 

Therewith the hunte wonder faste 

Blew a forloyn at tiie laste." 

1. To emboss a deer, embosquer F., imbosoare — ^bosons, a wood ; 
to track it in a bosons or thicket. 

2L The Emperour Ootavien was Edward III. It was the custom 
to trace the kings of England back to Roman and even Trojan an- 
cestors. Chaucer was attached to the court, 1370-1386, and so fell 
in with this notion of the court genealogists. {See Bodleian Bolls). 

In the above, "wonder loude" is wondrously loud ; " hors of soune," 
hoarse of sound ; '* a goddes halfe," an exclamation, on God's side or 
in Ood's name ; *' ladde a Ijnnere," a leader of a lym hound ; *< fil to 
doon," fell to doing; "fot hoot," i.e. instantly; « v-halowed," hal- 
loaed; "mayster-hnnte,** the master hunter; "defaute y-falle," 
fallen on a fslse scent ; " Blew a forloyn," blew a note for recall, the 
quarry being lost. 
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Concluding Chapter. 

ilHE number of parks that appear in Christ- 
I opber SaxtOD 8 maps of England (1575) 
a amount to seven hundred. In 1507 Polj- 
H donVer^, Archdeacon of Wells, remarked 
^ in his "History of England" that in the 
reign of Henry VII one-third of England was devoted 
to parks and toreats. He says " almost er^ywhere a 
man may see clausures and pirks paled and enclosed 
and fraught with Venerie." They mterfered with till- 
age BO much that a very large portion of ground was 
left^ " unmanured either for their harts or tneir fallow 
deer or their conies." In Moryson's" Itinerary "(16 17) 
it is Bu^ested that there were more fallow deer in a 
single English county than in all Europe besides '. 
" Every gentleman of £500— £1000 rent by the year 
hath a park for them inclosed with payles of wood for 
two or three myles compass." In 1892, when Mr. 
Whitaker wrote his Descriptive List, there were four 
hundred parks or paddocks containing deer. 

A study of the parks of a county is naturally sup- 
plemental to that of its forests. As in the case of 
North Petherton, a royal park or hay lay close to a 
royal forest A private owner was not supposed to 
make a park with a saltatorium or deer4eap too near a 
royal forest. There was a complaint in 1363 that, in 
the park of Cor Malet (Curry Malet), there were two 
deer-leaps too close to Neroche Forest. The deer-ieap 
was a tnnk sloped deeply on one side, which a deer 
could easily take in its stride down, but over which it 
could not easily return. In a word, they were en- 
trapped. There is a deer-leap still so called at Kilton, 
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and also at North Perrot, in Haselburj Park. A 
'* deer-leap " does not seem to be the same as a ^^ fif- 
teen foot," such as exists between the parishes of 
Kilye and Quantockshead, which may be also termed 
a ^' Free boid," as between Kilton and Kilye. Some- 
times a short interval between bomidaries was called 
a ^' Lue-f all/' a lug being a forest measure (seven-and- 
a-half feet), perhaps from Leuca or Leucata, O.F. 

It is necessary to distingwsh between ancient and 
modem "Parks." Very often the word park carries 
with it a very modem meaning. For instance, while 
St. Audries Hill Park is a recent indosure, the tracts 
known as " Stowey Park" and "Wick Park," belong- 
ing to the same property, are extremely ancient, the 
former dating back to the grant given to Philip de 
Columbers by Edward I to have free-warren in all his 
manors of Stowey, Honibere and Woolavinston ; the 
latter to the grant given to Hugo de NeviUe in the 
reign of Henry III. 

There is a reference to Wick Park in the Close 
RoUs of Edward I (1295), when Humphry de Wale- 
den, keeper of the kind's park of Stoke Courcy, was 
ordered to give John de Columbariis four live bucks 
and eight live does from that park to stock the park 
of Stowev. In 1286 Wick was in the possession of 
Queen Eleanor by gift of the king (" Kirby's Quest ") 
and was a royal manor. 

The manor of Stoke Courcy about this time was in 
the Queen's possession, as there was, in 1298, an order 
to discharge Thomas Button, Dean of Wells, of so 
much money for the manor of Stoke Courcy, which he 
held at farm for one hundred and ten marcs yearly, as 
it appeared to the king that the manor was in the 
hands of Queen Eleanor, his consort, in the thirteenth 
year of his rein, for which time thev exacted money 
from Thomas Button as if he had the manor during 
that time. Together with Stoke Courcy Manor went 
Wyke (Fitzpavne) and Bodway (Fitzpayne), in Can- 
nington. In tne reien of Edward IV William Vemai 
had a licence to buud a wall and seven round towers 
about his mansion-house at Honibere and to enclose 
two hundred acres of park. This house was pulled 
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down by Sir Thomas Palmer and a new one erected 
close to it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which 
stiU stands built in the shape of the letter E. 

There was a very ancient park connected with the 
Domesday manor of Ely or Ailly, in the parish of 
Oyer Stowey, called "Aillv Park" or *• Denes Park," 
belonging to the Fichet lamily, to which there are 
several references in old documents. It lay close to 
Badlet C<Hnmon and stretched, probably, from the fields 
below *^ White Horse Farm to Plainsfield Manor 
boundary, Ely .Manor was regarded as a member of 
the ancient and royal manor of Wyke (Fitzpayne) and 
still lies in the tything of Wyke. There was an old 
park at Corypool, which belonged to the Malet family 
of Enmore, regarded by them as a home park. But 
there seems no doubt that in the eighteenth century 
there was a paled park round Enmore Castle. It ap- 
pears as such in an old map of Eman. Bowen (c. 1750), 
and this evidence is corroborated by the present owner, 
W. B. Broadmead, Esq. 

A park differs firom a chace, a purlieu and a warren. 
A chacea or chace has been denned as differing from 
a park, in that the latter is more circumscribed and 
fenced with walls or palings ; from a forest, in that it 
is less extensive and not distinguished by the applica- 
tion of forest laws. A chace, th^ef ore, would, as it 
were, stand midwav between the technical ^^ Forests," 
which were defined by perambulations, and the ^^ Par- 
ens," or indosure. But here again ^^ Cranbome Chace " 
points to a wider definition, and Exmoor Forest is 
sometimes termed ^ Exmoor Chace." There seems to 
be a lack of precision about forest terms. At Pether- 
ton a park is a '^ Park or Hay ; " in the Crowcombe 
grant it is a ^^ Park or Warren ; " Maurice Berkeley 
(Edward I) had special grant to hunt in the Forest of 
Mendip and Chace of Kingswood. In 20 Edward II 
there is a notice in the Calendar of Patent Bolls of 

g arsons who entered the kin|;'s chace of Kyngeswood, 
loucester and Somerset, hunting and taking deer* 
But it is also called a forest. 

A *^ Purlieu " has been defined by Manwood as *' a 
certain territory of land adjoining unto the Forest 
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meared (marked) and bounded with unmovable marks." 
It seems to have been technical forest originally, but 
afterwards seirered from the forest by acts of disaffor- 
estation. Shakespeare alludes to ^' the purlieus of the 
Forest" in "As you like it;" and Skeat describes a 

t)urlieu-man as the owner of land within a purlieu and 
icenced to hunt on his own ground. The word " pur- 
lieu " is said to be a corruption of the old French 
puralecy " pur " being " pro, ' and ** alee," connected 
with "aller," having reference to the "walking" or 
going of the perambulation juries. With regard to 
the above local distinctions poachers were classified as 
" Malefactores in forestis, chaceis, parcis et warrennis," 
and their offences were viewed accordingly. The worst 
offences were those against the king's forests. 

A warren has been described as a " Vivarium cunicu- 
loruni sive le^rum," i.e. a breeding-place for rabbits 
or hares. In some grants leave was ^iven to store 
the park or warren, "cuniculis et damis et feris," a 
wider list. "Ferae" might mean red deer. In the 
case of the Stowey Park, where free warren and a 
liberty to impark as well were granted, two parks 
arose, one for red deer and one for fallow deer. The 
mere fact of an inclosed and paled park or a park with 
deer-leaps involved the keeping of deer. Outside the 
park a man could, of course, kill all beasts and birds 
of warren " infra limites foedi sui," i.e. within the limits 
of his fee. General licences given to certain privileged 
people to hunt foxes, wild cats, etc., in a district would 
enable them to pursue them wherever they went. In 
a smaller sense, there was a " Warren " inside Pether- 
ton Park, still so called, which might have meant sim- 
ply a rabbit warren. The place-name " Cunegar," e.ff. 
at Dunster, means a rabbit warren. 

The Quantock country will furnish almost a complete 
example of forest, purlieu, chace, park, warren. In 
Saxon days it was part of the royal forest "dum 
Canntok Foresta fuit," and so it remained, probably 
to the time of the Edwards. The gradual disafforest- 
ation of the country followed and the hunting fell 
into the hands of the barons, and much of it was pur- 
lieiL A large part of the Quantocks, especially the 
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Over Stowey portion, became *^A Chace of the de 
Courcy family ' living at Stoke Courcy Castle. The 
reign of Henir III was noted for the number of 
royal licences for parks and free warren given to 
ecclesiastics and barons, and other Quantock land- 
owners. The Bishop of Bath and Wells had free 
warren over Lvdeard Hill ; there is the vision of 
Cardinal Beauiort, the great Bishop of Winchester, 
hunting over the bishop's manors and along the Quan- 
tock ridges with horse and hound, making his head- 
quarters, so it was said, at Halsway, temp. Henry VI. 

It may be interesting to know that at Halsway, or 
Hawey, there was a large wood in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and Nicholas Avenel was at- 
tached to answer to Matthew de Furneaux, the lord of 
the manor of Kilve, why he had wasted the '^ wood at 
Halewaye," and also at Kilve, in which he had thrown 
down two hundred oaks. Halsway, together with 
Kilve, was part of the old Courcelle Domesday barony. 

To inclose a park or to have a right of free warren 
over a manor necessitated in former days a royal 
grant, and the main tenor and wording of this instru- 
ment did not vary much from the days of the Edwards 
down to Stuart times. The following is a grant made 
by Edward III to Simon de Balei^ of the ancient 

Sark of Nettlecombe Court, and preserved in the 
f uniment Boom : 

" Edward by the Grace of God King of England 
and Ireland, Duke of Aquitaine, etc. To the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, Dukes, Earls, 
Barons, Justices, Sherifib, Provosts (prcepositis) and 
all bailiffs and faithful subjects, greeting : — 

** Know ye that we of our special favour have 
granted and by this charter of ours have confirmed to 
our beloved and faithful subject Simon de Raleigh, 
that he and his heirs should have for ever free warren 
in all his demesne lands of Nettlecombe and Bowdon 
(Stogumber) in the County of Somerset. 

^^ Provided that those lands are not within the 
bounds of our Forest. So that no-one should enter 
those lands to hunt in them or to take anything that 
belongs to Warren without the leave and goodwill of 
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Sitnon himself and his heirs under a penalty of ten 
pounds," etc. A clause here repeats the grant in al- 
most identical terms. ^^ Witnesses : Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln ; Thomas Earl of Lancaster ; Earl 
of Gloucester; Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford and Essex ; Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick ; Hugh de Despenser and others. 5 July, 32 
Edward III." 

In some grants express leave is given to make a 
park in all the manors of the grantee, wherever sit- 
uated, and sometimes the animals, e.g, bucks and does, 
conies and '^ fersB," are expressly mentioned. 

The Nettlecombe grant is interesting if only for 
its signatures, and especially that of Guy of Warwick, 
of a great family. The park itself is one of the most 
beautiful in Somerset, and formerly extended up to 
Raleigh's Cross and the Bampton Koad. The oaks 
in this park are far-famed, and used to be in great re- 
quest for building Bhips in the naval dockyards. Just 
before the battle of Waterloo, some of the finest trees 
were bespoken by the admiralty for the "wooden 
walls " of England, but with the victory at Waterloo 
it was found that they might not be needed, and some 
of them still stand, seven or eight hundred years old. 
Now and then a hundred pounds was given for a 
single Nettlecombe oak, according to the evidence of 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, the present owner of the park. 

Simon de Raleigh, a great war lord in the reign of 
Richard II, was with the Duke of Lancaster in 
Spain. Sul^equently he was in Guienne, together with 
Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir Richard Arthur of Wal- 
ton-in-Gordano, two other knights of Somerset. Sir 
Matthew had seen long and successful service under 
the Edwards and was buried in Stoke-sub-Hamdon. 
Simon de Raleigh fought at Agincourt when the 
second Duke of York, author of " The Master of 
Game," met with his end. The county of Somerset 
gave its share of fighters to the French campaigns, 
e^. Sir James Audley of Nether Stowey, Bartholo- 
mew, Lord Burghersh of Farley, Thomas St. Maur 
of Castle Gary in the retinue of the famous Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, Sir Elias Delamere of Nunney 
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Casde (where many French trophies existed), and 
others, for the Edwardian list is a long one. There 
is a tinge of romance about the veteran Simon de 
Baleieh who, smitten as it is said with numj a grievous 
wound, retired to Nettlecombe to spend his last years. 
In what is now the park and close to the church, there 
used to be several dwellii^-houses. A chantry arose 
by the wish of Simon de Baleigh on the south side of 
the church. 

Such plac^names as Raleigh's Cross, Raleigh's 
Down, Kaleighson's Close, Cutcombe-Raleigh, still 
keep alive the family whose most conspicuous ornament 
was the great Sir W alter Raleigh of Devon fame. The 
Elizabethan hero was descended from Wimond de 
Raleigh of Collaton-Raleigh in Devon, brother of 
Warine de Raleigh of Nettlecombe, temp. Henry III. 
The Raleigh family came to Nettlecombe in the reign 
of Henry II, and were succeeded by the Trevelyan 
family in the reiffn of Henry VI. 

The parks of Somerset as opposed to the forests ad- 
mit of a certain classification. There were the royal 
parks, like the historical park of North Petherton, 
with its annals going far back into the past and dis- 
tinguished from the forest of North Petherton, and 
the manorial park of Huntworth adjoining it. There 
was the park at Heygrove, in Bridgwater, belonging 
at one time to the queens of Enjriand and still living 
in the local term of ^^ Queen's Wood," close to Dur- 
leigh. At Queen Camel, near the ancient Camelot or 
Cadbury, held by Gytha in the time of King Edward 
the Confessor and redolent of Arthurian legends and 
much ancient history, lay another royal park, which 
the following^ extract from the ^^ Close Rolls " attests : 

^ 1298. To Roger Lestrange, Justice this side 
Trent. Order to cause Queen Eleanor, the King's 
consort, to have in the Forest of Selwode 20 oaks to 
make palings to inclose her Park at Camel of the 
Kinff's gift Witness, Edmund, Earl of Cornwall." 

Tnen there were the parks of bishops, deans, abbots 
and priors ; baronial parks, attached to the seats of 
the great baronies; and manorial parks. The latter 
were by far the most numerous. 
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With regard to episcopal parks in Somerset, there 
was one at Westbury, four miles from Wells. In 
that well-known sale between the Duke of Somerset 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, by which the 
palace at Wells was transferred to the duke, the park 
at Westbury, with aU its ^* f eras " or beasts of chace, 
formed part of the purchase. The river Ax divides 
Westbury from WooKey and Wedmore, and here there 
used to be a decoy pool. 

But there was evidently an episcopal park nearer 
Wells itself, for in 1207 King Jonn gave to Joceline, 
Bishop of Bath, leave to inclose in his park of Wells 
as much as he wished ^^ de chimino regali," ue. of the 
royal road or king's highway as extended from the 
east part of his garaen (gardini sui) towards Dultincot, 
under the *^ mons," which is called La Torr, and also 
as much as he wished of the king's highway which 
stretched per Kiwardt (?) towards Cokesleg. This 
concession was dated from Marlborough.^ 

In 1546 a certain George Upton has the office of 
custodian of the palace at Wells and also of the prison 
within the palace, commonly called ^*The Cowe House." 
Amongst his perquisites were ^^ four loads of firewood 
from the park and two loads of hay." (Wells MSS.) 

There were also episcopal parks at Banwell, Ever- 
creech, Bath, Hywish or Huish Episcopi. In 1256 
Bishop Button obtained a charter of free-wairen over 
Wivetiscombe from Henry III. Bishop Drokensford 
(1309-1329) lived here frequently, and there are cer- 
tain fields still called the ^' High Parks " near the 
bishop's mansion. The vicar was entitled formerly to 
tithes of venison in the park (Drokensford Register). 
The tenants of Oakhampton ( Willscombe) held it under 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells, and at the annual 
court leet the custom was for the lessee to appear with 
a horn slung across his shoulder and holding a leash 
or lyme in his hand to show that he was ready to take 
part in a hunt under his chief lord.' The Dean and 
Chapter had a park at Wedmore, which was ^^sold 

L Gl€6e Rolls. 

2. Soul Arch. Prooeedmffs, voL xziz, p. 22, 
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awaj to one Henry Bacher by the late Eidward the 
Syxte," and lost to the church. 

North Curry Manor, which had been given to the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells, abounded in game and 
wild fowl and was also a most unique fishing preserve. 
In the reign of Kichard II a heavy excommunication 
was issued against certain persons, unknown, who had 
poached fish in the Tone within this manor to the pre- 
judice of the Chapter. The case was a serious one, if 
we may believe the account given of it, for the poachers 
had taken not only fish, such as salmon peel, pike, 
lampreys, lamprons, eels and flounders, but 2000 hares, 
10,000 rabbits, 1000 pheasants, and 1000 partridges. 
The numbers are surely exaggerated, but there can 
be no doubt that North Curry was a notable preserve. 
(Wells MSS.) 

In the reign of Richard III Peter de Yeovilton 
claimed certain rights of hunting, fowling, fishing, 
etc., in the manors of North Curry, West Hatch and 
Kuappe, besides pasture and a right to a feast at 
Christmas. The two latter rights were allowed, but 
all sporting rights were reserved by the Dean and 
Chapter. 

In 1599 a lease of all the fowling in the hundred of 
North Curry was granted to Hugh Portman, miles, 
for twenty-one years, at a rent of fourpence a year, 
which seems a nominal sum, reserving to the Dean and 
Chapter the right of hawking and fowling there when- 
ever it should please any of them to do so. C Wells 
MSS.) 

Outside Somerset, in Hampshire, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells had a park and manor at Dogmersfield. 
Episcopal parks were very numerous in England, and 
the see of Norwich had thirteen parks and that of 
Canterbury twenty parks and chaces. These privi- 
leges came to them as members of a class, although, 
Eersonally, the occupants of the various sees could 
ardly have had much time to give to the chace. 
Again, parks were regarded as places where a winter 
food supply could always be procured. We do hear 
of a Dean of St. Paul's, ^^ Master John de Eversdon," 
and his groom being accused^ in 1333, of poaching the 
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king's game in Waltham Forest. In 1293 the Bishop 
of Worcester took a hart in the king's forest of Col- 
ingerigge without the king's licence, and was indicted 
before Soger and Adam Gurdun, justices of the forest. 
The poaching transgressions of the Abbot of Athehiey 
hare been notic^ already (pp. 104-105). 

The following entry in the Calendar of Patent Bolls 
(July 26, 134^ evidently points to the existence of 
the Bishop of W inchester s parks near Taunton : 

^Appomtment of Ralph de Bestwold to hold the 
Constableship of the Castle of Taunton and the cus- 
tody of the lordship of the Parks, Warrens and their 
appurtenances, now in the king's hands by yoidance of 
the See of Winchester." 

In 4 and 5 Philip and Mary the office of '^ Wood- 
ward " of Taunton was granted to Nicholas Lenthall 
and Hugh Lyddon, and in 18 Elizabeth to Richard 
RoseweU. The office of " Woodward," a forest term, 
is peculiar and seems to take the place pro hac vice of 
that of constable.^ 

There was a park at Norton Fitzwarren, belonging 
to the Bishop of Exeter, in 1317. 

A.D. 1317. There was a '^ Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer to John de Clyvedon, Ric. de Rodney, John 
Inge, on complaint of Walter, Bishop of Exeter, that 
John Fichet, Edmund Fichei^ John Tremenet, Roger 
Torel, William Torel, Henry de Langebroke, *Par- 
carius ' of Milyerton, John de Loveton the younger, 
William, son of William de Bampton, Valentine de 
Chippelegh, Nicholas de Reigni, Kob. Derling, Ric. 
de rlobie, John de Ralegh of NetUecombe, with others, 
broke his Park at Norton by Tanton."' 

The abbots and monks were probably keener fol- 
lowers of S. Hubert than the bishops and parochial 
clergy, and the monastic parks were yery numerous. 
The Benedictines of Glastonbury had four parks — 
Sharpham, Wyral, Northwood and Pilton, 'Hhe furthest 
of them but four myles distant from the house and a 
grete mere which is fiye myles in compas, being one 

1. CoUinBon iii, p. 22S. 

2. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1317. 
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and a half mile distant " (Leland). The prior of the 
Augustinian House at Taunton had ^^ Priors Park," on 
the slopes of the Blackdown Hills ; the prior of Mon- 
tacute and the Cluniac monks there were confirmed in 
the possession of a park near Montacute by Henry III 
*^ pro salute sua,'' ue. for their betterment. 

The monks at Bath had Priors Park, and the monks 
of Muchelney held Drayton Park, close to the old 
abbey and adjoining the episcopalpark of Huish. 

There was a baronial park at Dunster, where there 
was an old park called ^^ Hangers Park," lying partly 
in Dunster, but chiefly in Carhampton, on the south 
of the Tor. This was distinguished from the New 
Park. Nearer the sea was a park at Marsh wood, ^My- 
ing betwixt our Lady of Clyve and Dunestor " (1540). 
There was also a very old park at Minehead, which 
appears, from a notice in the Bruton Chartulary, to 
have been a Saxon ^^Derefold" (1250). Farleigh- 
Montfort, or Farleigh-Hungerford, the seat of Barth- 
olomew, Lord Berghersh, boasted of a noble park. 
At Nether Stowey the Columbers and Audley bar- 
onial families had a park, to which allusion has been 
made, of a compass of three miles, in 1569. It has been 
noted that in the Close Rolls (1220) there is a com- 
mission to Peter de Mauley to look after ^^ Nostram 
Forestam de Dunstor." Could this mean a forest ex- 
tending over Dunster, Cutcombe and Minehead r or is 
it sim^y a loose expression for ^ park ? ' 

Amongst the manorta/parks there was a very ancient 
one at Donneyhete, or Donyat, mentioned in Domes- 
day, a manor that paid a rent to Curry, the king's 
manor. In North Curry itself, John de Aure (or 
Aller) held a park in Stathe in the reign of Henry III. 
There was an ancient park at North Perrot, mention 
of which is made in 1256, which seems to be Hasel- 
bury Park. A large farm contiguous to Perrot, now 
in the possession of H. W. Hoskyns, Esq., is called 
Haselbury Park. There was a park at Barrington 
Court in the days of the Daubeny family. Near 
Taunton, a Richard de Uankford had a park at Nor- 
ton-Veel^ a manor in Norton Fitzwarren. At Crow- 
combe there was a park granted in 13 James I, des- 
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cribed in the tithe map (1838) as ^'The Park and 
Pkntation" (Nos. 187, 188, 189), with an area of 
81a. 2r. Sp* Adjoining it is the area described as *^ In- 
eloaed Part of Quantock'' (No. 100), consisting of 
150a. 2r. 27 p. The original park lay near the church. 
Near Nettlecombe Park lies "Combe Sydenham Park," 
now the home of Marwood Notley, Esq., stocked with 
some fine "Forresters." In 1366 Sir Nigel Loring 
had leave to impark his ground and woods at Porlock, 
and this park was caUed " The High Park." There 
is a decoy in Porlock Bay and " W hitestones Park " 
furiher inland. UalsweU Park, which is a Quantock 
park, owes its origin to a Stuart grant, and lies along 
a well-wooded and picturesque slope of country. This 
park is famed for its trees and, far back in Saxon and 
early Norman times, formed, probably, a portion of 
" Canntok Foresta," or the old " famosa silva of the 
Saxon Cantucudu." The same description would ap- 
ply to Hestercombe and West Monkton. Alfoxton is 
a modem park, apparently, lying on the northern slopes 
of the Quantocks, and according to information given 
by W. A. Kixon, Esq., a late occupier, a good park 
for venison. One of the best known of Quantock 
parks was that of East Quantockshead, held for many 
centuries by the LuttreU family, and called " Quan- 
tock Park.' There is an early notice of this park in 
1324, several notices of it in 1500-1600, and a sketch 
of it in an old map dated 1687. The early reference 
to " Quantock Park " occurs in the Calendar of Patent 
Bolls, and it may be noted as an interesting fact that 
as there was an Alexander LuttreU at East Quantocks- 
head in 1324, so there is an Alexander LuttreU there 
now (1 905), a descendant of the same famUy. Indeed, 
according to the dower of Margery, late wife of Alex- 
ander Loterel, in 1273, there was an owner of this 
name fifty years before this. The manor of East 
Quantockshead has not been bought or sold since the 
Conquest, but has been inherited always by the same 
family. 

" 1324. Commission of Oyer and Terminer to John 
de BeUo Campo and John de la Fosse on petition in 
Parliament by WiU. de Faucumberge that whereas he 
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latdj bought two mares for £40 at Martock, Co. 
Somerset, and afterwards the king (upon suit of John 
de Say) commanded John de Bello Campo to arrest 
said mares and the latter delivered them to Alexander 
Loterel on the king's behalf to keep in his park at 
Cantoksheved (Quantockshead). 

*^The said John Say, John de Urtiaco, Ralph de 
Middleney, Matthew Michell, Sichard Michell, Peter 
de Cotes, and Richard le Fercer, of Bridgwater, and 
others, broke the said park and led the mares away." 

It is strange that this old park, with an existence 
dating back so far and lasting three or four hundred 
years, should have ever been so absolutely forgotten. 
John de Bello Campo (Beauchamp) had the custody, 
at this date, of the oasue of Bridgwater, with *^ all its 
armour and victuals " (Calendar of Patent Rolls). 

At Canninffton one of the oldest farms is still called 
*^ Park " or ^Qligher Rodway," with field-names such 
as "The Warren" (516^ Higher and Lower Park 
(501, 502). A tradition has been handed down to the 
effect that Beer Manor, just below, was a kind of 
himting lodge. Cannington Knoll is a place of very 
ancient fame« and a park may reasonably have been 
made here close to the old manor of Rodway or 
Withiel. Brymore (Brummore), the seat of the Fym 
and Bouverie families, was originally part of the lord- 
ship of Rodway. The lord of Spaxton owed royal 
suit to the hundred of Cannington. Both Rodway 
Fitzpaine and Wyke Fitzpaine were of the ancient 
royal demesne, and both manors have been described 
as " within the Royalty of Stoke Courcy." Collinson 
remarks on Rodway that " it formerly belonged to the 
lords of the Hundred," and the lord of the hundred 
originally was the king himself. Neither Wyke Fitz- 
payne nor Rodway Fitzpayne appear in Domesday, 
and the latter was probably included under the roval 
demesne of Cannington, or ^^ Cantuctune," of King 
Alfred's will. 

At Spaxton there seems to have been a manorial 
park. In the Hull or Hylle Chartulary, describinff 
the Spaxton lands and possessions of the Fichet and 
Hull lamilies in the reign of Henry III, there is men- 
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tion of ^^the whole Park and the garden without the 
gate of which the yalue is uncertain." There is an 
allusion in 13 Henrj lY (14^3) to the same park in 
an agreement between Thomas ^Broke, knight, and the 
lord of Spazton^ relating to some Quantock land, when 
it is added in a memorandum that ^*the whole Park 
and the garden outside the gate remained in the Lord's 
hands." If the park was near what is called Spaxton 
Farm or Court Farm there are still signs of it not far 
from the church, in " The Parks " (No. 375), a field 
of 16a. 2r. 33jt>., and « Park Pit" (No. 355), a field of 
9a. Ir. Sip. 

In 1245 there was an agreement between ^^Hugh 
Fjchet, lord of Spaxton, and Joceline de L. Newelm, 
rector of Chardelvnche Church. Joceline, with con- 
sent of Roger, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Sir Joel 
de Yaletort, patron of the said Church, grants that 
Hugh may inclose his Park in the east part of the 
said Park through the Sanctuarium (per sanctuarium) 
67 perches in length and one perch in breadth. For 
this grant, Huffh gives to God and Blessed Mary, for 
the repair of the Church, one acre of land in Spax- 
ton Manor, between the Church meadow and the 
dyke held by Qervaise de la Forde, namely, from 
an oak on the side of the Sanctuarium (ex parte dicti 
sanctuarii) to an oak by the said dyke, running in 
length by the dyke as far as the highway to Charde- 
lynche." 

The other side of the county there was a park at 
Mells, three miles west of Frome, the seat of the 
Homer family, who lived at Cloford in Elizabethan 
days. In Domesday Mells Manor had a wood one 
mile long and two furlongs broad. Ubley Park, lying 
under the northern ridge of Mendip, existed in the 
reign of Henry VI, and covered then an area of one 
hundred and four acres. Near Clevedon, and close to 
Walton Castle, or Walton Lodge, there was an ancient 
park held by Sir William Arthur in 1315. At Long 
Ashton there were two ancient parks, one granted to 
John de Meriet (1320), and one to Thomas de Lions 
(1392). At Begilbury, near Winford, ^^ anciently a 
forest," there was a park. Here, as elsewhere, it is 
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said the Saxon princes hunted.^ Beckington Park 
was the home, in the ream of Edward III, of Jchn de 
Erleigh, a famous wamor, who, 40 Edward III, at- 
tended the Black Prince into Spain and was present 
at the battle of Naziers and other engagements, in one 
of which he was wounded and taken prisoner and forced 
to sell much of his ancient inheritance to sain his ran- 
some. Presently, by an heiress, the Beckington Park 
and Manor passed to a St. Maur, and the manor house 
is stiU called Seymours Court. 

Marston Bigot, till lately the residence of the Earb 
of Cork and Orrery, has a park of four hundred acres, 
on the slope of a hill, facing the south-east. This 
looks like the ^^ boscus of Merston," once in Selwood 
Forest, held by the Bigot family, together with the 
*^yiUa de Merston." The site of the ancient house 
is known as ^^ Marston Moat," and near to it is a place 
called ^^ Conquerors Mead," testifying to one of those 
fights in ancient times for which Selwood was famous. 
The Boyle family purchased Marston about 1630, and 
Marston House supplied Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery, 
with the title of Barony of Boyle of Marston. The 
famous beech woods at the back of Marston have been 
immortalised in paintings by E.Y.B., a lady of the 
house of Boyle, and were recently exhibited at Leigh* 
ton House. The late sale of the historical Boyle 
property included Marston House — a comparatively 
new building — and 3,500 acres. It has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Hamilton Fletcher (June, 1905). 

Leland, in his ^^ Somerset Itinerary,'' mentions a 
fairly good list, tf.^., a park at Mr. Speke's house at 
White-Lackington ; a park at Cury-Malet, belonging 
to '^ Chambemoun of Deyonshire ; " the Minehead 
park ; a park at Melbury ; a park at Farleigh-Hun- 
gerf ord ; and, close to Bath, Leland saw two parks in- 
closed with a ruinous stone wall, then without deer, 
one belonging to the bishop and the other to the prior 
of Bath, as mentioned aboye ; a park at Hubbley 
(Obbeley), " belonging to Lord Chedder, whose greate 
lands descendid by Heyres generales onto the Lords 

1. " Someraet and i>onet Kotei and Qaeriea," voL ▼, 44. 
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Lisle, Daubenj and Newton ; " a fair park at Wrekes- 
hall ( Wroxall), on each side of the manor house on 
the hills; one at Master Carent's house near Stour- 
ton ; and the Nether Stowey parks. He also noticed 
a park belonging to the Fitzjames family near Bruton. 
In 1569 the following list is given of parks in Somer- 
sety their owners and extent : 

OWNER. EXTENT. 

Barrington : Sir J. Clifton ... two miles in compass. 

Donyat: Robert Cuffe ... two „ „ 

Carey: John Younge ... one „ „ 

Dunster: Thomas Luttrell ... two „ „ 

Marshwood : Thomas Luttrell two „ „ 

Hinton S. George : Sir Hugh) ^ 

Paulet ... J ur „ 

Ej30w1 : Sir James Fitzjames one „ ,, 

Merrifield : John Wadham ... one „ „ 

Northwood : Sir Maurice \ ^ 

Berkeley ^ ^^™ " '' 
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... 






Petherton : Sir Maurice ■ 4. 

Berkeley .. ^ ^^""^ '' 

Pullton (Pilton ?) : George , ^^^ 

Rogers ... J 

Sharpham : Edward Dyer ... two „ 
Sutton: John Butcher ... two „ „ 

Cuirpool: Thos. Mallet ... one „ „ 

Nether Stowey : Humffreyl ,1 

CoDes ... J ^^^^ " 

Wraxall : Gorges ... two „ „ 

At a later date in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
somewhat fuller description is given.^ 

" 1. Sir George Speake of Whitelackington hath 
two Parks and inclosed grounds for deere, each of them 
one myle compasse and keepeth four mares according 
to statute. (These parks were regarded as breeding- 

f)laces for ^^ hobblers " and cavalry required for Eng- 
and's defence). 

^^2. George Luttrell hath two Parks, the one at 
Dunster and the other at Quantockshead, each of them 

1. *' Somenet and the Annada," by Enuuinel Green, p. 47. 

S 
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a mjle compasse and keepeth four mares according to 
statute. 

^^ 3. John Coles (CoUes) hath one Park at Corypole 
in the right of young Mallet, being one myle compass 
and keepeth two mares according to statute. 

^* 4. JEidward Stradling holdeui in lease from George 
Luttrell one Park at Marshwood, one mile compass, 
and keepeth two mares according to statute. 

^^ 5. Sir John Stawell hath two Parks or inclosed 
ground, the one at Staple being two myles compasse, 
and the other at Barrington one myle coinpasse, and 
keepeth five mares accoiding to statute. (There does 
not appear to have been a park at Cothelstone, although 
there is said to hare been one at Tirhill, the seat of 
the Slocomb family, in the adjoining parish of West 
Bagborough). 

^^6. Lady Elizabeth Paulet, widowe, hath one 
Park or inclosed ground for deer at Georgehenton of 
two myles compasse, and keepeth three mares according 
to statute. 

^ 7. Nicholas Wadham hath one Park at Meryfield 
a myle compasse or a little above and keepeth two 
mares accoraing to statute. 

" 8. Edward Popham hath one ground inclosed for 
deere at Hunteworthe of one myle compasse and 
keepeth two mares according to statute. 

'^ 9. Thomas Wrothe and five others of his breth- 
ren dwelling about London have one Park at Petherton 
of four m^Ies compasse, almost decayed, but doe keep 
no mares in it. 

** 10. Christoffer Symcox hath one Park at Sharp- 
ham of two myles compasse and keepeth three mares 
according to statute." 

Gerard, in his ** Particular Description of Somerset " 
(p. 130), describes Merifield, temp. Charles I, as 
^* seated on the edge of the Forest and shows a f aire 
auncient house moated in and neighboured with a 
Park." This was formerly the residence of Sir 
Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, who founded Wad- 
ham College in 1610. It lies in the parish of Ilton, 
and is now the property of William Wyndham, Esq. 

Of lie Brewers Gerard writes, ^^ Its now the seat of 
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Mr. Walrond, a gentleman of ancient descent and at 
this present Sherme of je County • • . whose mansion 
house seated in a park and environed with trees yealds 
a goodly prospect to travellers. At present the Duke 
of Cornwall is lord of the manor and chief landowner." 
DiQington House, standing in a park of forty-seven 
acres and now the seat of Captain A. V . H. Yaughan- 
Lee, was, in Stuart times, the property of Sir George 
Speke. 

Under Castle Carv Gerard has the following note : 
** The more ancient lords had a f aire demeasne here 
and two parks, whereof the one remaines unto this day 
and stored with deere : the other being a mile off at 
Almsford and leased out." 

In the Domesday Survey ^* Cari " had a wood a 
mile in length and half-a-mile in breadth. Here was 
the ancient seat of the Perceval family. In 15 Henry 
III Richard Lovel procured a charter of free warren 
in all lands belonging* to his honour. The manor 
passed into the hands of Sir R. C. Hoare in the last 
century, and now belongs to his descendant, Sir H. H. 
A* Hoare. To the west of the manor house a large 
pond, two acres in extent, used to be called the ^ Park 
Pond." 

Joseph Whitaker (1892), gives a list of parks in 
Somerset with their acreage and their deer : 

fwith 400 fallow and 25 
\ red deer. 

300 fallow deer. 
250 fallow and 25 

red deer. 
250 fallow deer. 
450 



Ash ton 




1000) 


Dunster 




416 


St. Audries 




300 


Ammerdown 




250 


HalsweU 




194 


Pixton 




168 


Nettlecombe 




97 


Alfoxton 




80 


Brockly 




45 


Combe Sydenham 


13 


Hatch 


... 


8J 



99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 



99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 



200 
180 
80 
44 
17 
40 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Mr. Whitaker remarks that the total acreage was 
2570, feeding about 2200 fallow deer and 225 red 
deer. This hardly gives us an adequate idea of what 
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the original parks were — Petherton Park alone held 
2000 deer about 1540. 

How long these deer parks remained is not always 
easy to discover. Many of them are marked in 
Christopher Saxton's and Speed's county maps. Par- 
ish documents give a clue now and then, and in the 
Over Stowey K^^ister, 10 January, 1627, there is a 
** Memorandum mat an award for bounding in the 
redde deare Park lying betwixt Over Stowey and 
Nether Stowey was registered in the Registry of the 
Bight Bev : Father m God the Lord Byshop of 
Bathe and Wells in a booke ther remaining commonly 
called the Vicar Generall's booke." It is probable 
that the civil war saw the end of many of the Eliza- 
bethan deer parks. Hunting fallow deer in enclosed 
ground became a fashionable sport, but it was hardly 
worth the name of sport. It was called hunting in 
the lawn or paddock course. The paddock was an 
inclosed piece of ground, taken out of a park, a mile 
long and about a quarter-of-a-mile broad, within which 
deer were chased and pulled down by greyhounds be- 
fore spectators and judges. Q* Sportsman's Dictionary," 
1744). 

In Eman. Bowen's old map (c. 1750), parks are 
marked at Newton St. Loe, so named after the old 
family de Sancto Laudo, one of whom in the reign of 
Henry VI was constable of Bristol Castle and keeper 
of Eongswood and Filwood Forests : also one at or 
near Chew Magna, which must be Sutton Court, the 
seat of the Strachey family, where old Leland says 
*^ Sir John Sainte Lo hath an olde maner place : " 
also at Orchard Portman, at Orchard Wyndham, the 
seat of the Wyndham family : at Merefield : at Witham, 
near Wanstrow : at Norwood : at Sharpham : at Ash- 
ton : at Evercreech : at " Prior's Park," near Pit- 
minster : at Marshwood, and one at a manor close to 
Crewkerne. 

There are probably few counties in England which 
can show more attractive parks and warrens than 
Somerset. To manv of them, and to the old courts 
and manor houses that stand in their midst, there is 
often a great deal of history attached, especially in 
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Plantagenet, Tudor and Stuart times. There may be 
more stately and imposing homes in England, especi- 
ally in the north and where modem riches have enabled 
owners to erect palaces, but the Somerset manor house 
with its park often stands by itself as an old world and 
picturesque survival invested with a pecuUar charm 
and beauty of its own. To describe them one by one 
at greater detail would be to set in a picture gallery 
the varied scenery of the county itseu from Selwood 
to Exmoor, from lofty Neroche to the shores of the 
Severn Sea, 

Non.— Here ib a gnat ffiven, 15 Edward II (1392), to Thomas 
de lions of the manor of Aahton-Lyona, in the County of Somerset ; 
Bristol: 



"The King to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Prion, Dokes, 
Earls, Barons, Jostioes, Sherifb, iVoTosts (pnepositi). Ministers, and 
aU Bailifis and faithful subjects sreeting^Know ye that of our 
special favour we have flranted and by this Charter of oun confirmed 
to oar beloved knight, Thomas Lyons, that he and his hein should 
have for ever Free Warren in aU lands of his which he holds of us in 
the manor of Ashton Lyons, near Bristol, provided that those lands 
are not within the bounds of our Forest. That no one should enter 
those lands to hunt in them, or to ti^e anything that belonfls to 
Warren, without the leave uid wish of Thomas nimself or en his 
heirs, under a penalty of ten pounds. Wheref on it is our will and 
firm conmiaod on belialf of ourselves and our hein that the afon- 
said Thomas and his hein should have Free Wamn for ever in all 
his aforesaid lands, provided that such lands an not within the 
bounds of the Forest. That no one should enter those lands for the 
purpose of hunting in them or to take anything that belongs to 
Warren without the leave and wish of Thomas himself or (3 his 
heirs, under a penalty of ten pounds as aforesaid. 

'* Moreover, we have sranted and, on behalf of ourselves and of 
our heirs, so far as in us ues, to the aforesaid Thomas that he should 
indose the aforesaid lands with ditches and hedges (fossatis et haiis) 
and make a park then and should have and held the same lands in- 
closed with ditches and hedges and likewise the park made then 
both for himself and his hein for ever without any petition of us or 
of our hein or of any of our servants whatsoever. 

* ' The following b«nff witnesses :— the Venenble Fathen, William, 
Anhbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England ; Thomas, the 
Anhbishop of York, Primate of England and our Chancellor ; Robert, 
Bishop of Iiondon, William, Bishop of Winchester, Thomas, Bishop 
of Salisbury, our Treasunr ; John, Duke of Aquitania and Lancas- 
ter, Edmund, Duke of York, and Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, our 
beloved uncles ; Edward, Earl of BoteU (!), Richard, Earl of Arun- 
dell, Thomas, Earl of Warr, and Henry, Barl of Northumberland ; 
Thomas de Peny, our Seneschal, magister Edmund de Stafford, the 
custodian of the Privy Seal, and othen. 

"Given by our hand at Westminster, 

••20th April, 16 Ricn." 
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In the manor of Aahton Meriet and in the aame pariah of Long 
Aahton, 13 Edward II (1320), and therefore at an earlier date, then 
is a grant of free warren given to John de Meriet. It runs as followa : 

"The King to the Archbishops, etc., greeting— Know ye that at 
the instance of our beloved ^wm^n and fauthml sabject, Thomaa, 
Earl of Lancaster, we have granted and bv this Charter oonfirmad to 
onr beloved and faithful subject, John de Meriet, that he and hie 
heirs should have for ever Free Warren in all his demesne lands of 
Hestercombe, Legheflory, Est Capelond, Conmbe-Flory, and Aahton, 
near Bristol, in Somerset. Provided that those lands do not lie with- 
in the bounds of onr Forest. That no one should enter those lands 
for the purpose of hunting in them or of taking anything that be- 
belongs to Warren without the leave and wish of John himself or of 
his heirs, nnder a penalty of ten pounds. 

" In the presence of the following witnesses : — William, Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate of England ; Thomas, Bishop of Ely, our 
Chancellor ; John de Britann, Earl of Bichmond, Richard de Grey, 
Hugo d'Audele the elder, and others. 

'* Given by our hand at York, 

'*9th July, 13 Edward H." 

John de Meriet was, as mentioned in Chapter V, lord of Hester- 
combe, in West Monkton, on the slopes of the Quantocks, inheritiiig 
the land that belonged to a family called Floury, or Fluri. Elizabeth 
Meriet married JoSa la Warre, son of the hero of Poictiers. The 
Rev. l*hos. Hugo celebrates "the old hall of Hestercombe with its 
minstrel gallery, where the double-handed sword, which a good knight 
(a Warre) brought to his hearth in company wilh a Royal caj^tive 
(Kinff John of France), still hangs .... the dark, deep silent 
woods, the solemn avenues and winding walks," eta, but there does 
not appear to have been a park here (S. A.P., vol. xviii). 



^ 
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HE extent of the original Saxon demesne 
held in Somerset by the Wessex princes 
maj be gathered (1) from their various 
grants to religious houses, (2) from the 
catalogue of manors in King^ Alfred's will, 
inherited from Ethelwulf, and (3) from the Terra Regit 
of Domesdaj, when King William took over the royal 
Saxon possessions in his own hands. 

The Saxons were liberal benefactors to the abbeys 
and churches, giving freely of their lands. In a.d. 682 
Kentwine gave twentv-three ^^ mansiones '' to Glaston- 
bury ^^ in loco juxta ramosam silvam quse dicitur Can- 
tucudu,*' the earliest mention of the Quantocks. This 
was the West Monkton land. Ina succeeded him and 
gave East Brent, Middlezoy, Shepton (Malet) Doult- 
ing, Pilton to Glastonbury, Ilminster to Muchelney. 
He rebuilt Glastonbury Abbey, fomided Wells Cathe- 
dral, built palaces at Somerton and South Petherton, 
and a castle at Taunton. In an old account of the 
death of Indractus at Shapwick (c. 700) it is described 
how Ina held his curia or court in a ^^Yiil" called 
Pedret (South Petherton), with his retainers round 
him ^* in villulis," no doubt the germs of Saxon ham- 
lets. As a lawgiver, also, Ina is a great Somerset 
character. 

In 721 Ethelard, with his queen, Fritheswitha, gave 
Taunton to Winchester, a gift enlarged by ^thelwulf , 
King Alfred's father, in 854. This was an enormous 
grant, and took in land as far as Otterhead and the 
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Culm Valley on the south, and Triscombe and Bag- 
borough on the north. At Sidbrook and Bathpool 
the Bishop of Winchester's property marched with 
that of the Abbot of Grlastonburj. 

The royal demesne received by Alfred from ^thel- 
wtdf in Somerset waa Cantuctune, or Cannington, Car- 
hampton, Uardington (Mandeyille), Bumham^ Wed- 
more, Cheddar, Chewton, Sutton (Long Sutton?), and 
Montacute, under the name of Leodride (Leodg^rea- 
burgh ?). These he bequeaths to Edward, his eldest 
son, and presumably they comprised the best portiona 
of the ^ V etus Dominicum Coronae." It was handed 
down from Alfred's grandfather and father. At the 
same time King Alfred endowed Athelney Abbey with 
Long Sutton, Ilton, and Bossington, near Porlock, as 
well as with tiie site of the abbey. Alfred must have 
been a large landowner in the royal hundreds of An- 
dredsfield, which included Broomfield, Durleigh, En^ 
more, Lynge, Creech, Goathurst ; also of Cannington 
and Wiuiton, which coyered so many Quantock and, 
indeed, Exmoor manors, and Carhampton. 

Edward the elder gave Wellington, Lydeard (Epi&- 
copi), and Bodand, to Asser, Bishop of Sherborne 
(before the Wells diocese arose), and these presently 
went to the bishops of Bath and Wells, making their 
Quantock boundary touch that of the Bishop of Win- 
chester at Ba^borough. Presently the Saxon Githa 
gave to S. Swithin at Winchester many " mansiones " 
at Crowcombe " for the repose of the soul of Godwin." 
She also gave Bleadon (1053), at the foot of Mendip 
and close to the Axe. Coker (East, West and North) 
were Gytha's possession. 

Athelstan gave East Lynge to Athelney, Priston to 
Bath Abbey, and founded Muchelney Aobey, so it is 
said. Certainly Muchelney, as well as the Taunton 
Priory, were of Saxon foundation. Athelstan was 
crowned at Bath. Ethelred gave Hamme, near Bridg- 
water, and Adscombe, on the Quantocks, in the parish 
of Oyer Stowey, to Athelney, and so on. We are not 
surprised to read that in Saxon days the west part of 
Wessex was always ^^ principalior pars." Kingsbury, 
East and West, together witn Kingisdon, King's Sedg- 
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moor, Kinguland at Watchet, King's hill, near NetUe- 
combe, etc., all speak for themselves. Sherborne was 
a mausoleum, like Glastonburj ; Somerton a Saxon 
capital. Edward the Confessor was chosen king at 
Qulingham ; and the Saxon parks, chaces and forests 
in Somerset delighted Saxon princes and princesses. 

From the forest point of view it seems clear that, 
whether on Exmoor and Winsford hill, on the ridges 
of Quantocks, or on Selwood and Mendip, the Wessex 
royid house was on an old and specially reserved de- 
mesne of its own, and the coverts there were truly 
^Dominici Bosci." For hawking and fowling the 
same maj be said of North Currj and North and 
South Petherton. 

At Domesday the Terra Regis is another guide 
when William the Conqueror took the land of King 
Edward the Confessor, Grhida, Comes Heraldus, God- 
win filius Heraldi, Tosti, Eddeva, Gunnild, Eddida 
Begrina. From the hunting point of view, Dulverton, 
the possession of Count Harold ; Winesford, that of 
Tosti ; Nettlecombe, that of Godwin, son of Harold ; 
together with King Edward's possessions at Somerton, 
Cheddar, Axbridge, North and South Petherton and 
Curry, are the most interesting, as may be inferred 
from what has been already written. {See Collinson, 
vol. i, pp. 2-4). 
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Pbbambulations of Selwood Forest. 

In the reign of Edward I and during the year 1298, 
in accordance with the promise previously made but 
not fulfilled by Henry III that forests should be per- 
ambulated and reduced to their former dimensions, a 
survey was made and carried out bv a competent jury. 
In Somerset this jury consisted of the forester-in-fee 

gi this case Sabina Peche or her deputy, Peter of 
amme), of two or three verderers and representatives 
of the iieighbouring landowners. 
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The forest of Selwood is said to have been induded 
in the parish of GOlingham, an arrangement which 
made the parish about forty-one miles in circumference. 
When the tract was disafforested, temp. Charles I, a 
condition was laid down that the lessee should main- 
tain four hundred head of deer for the king's use.^ 
Gillingham was a meeting-place of the West Saxon 
Witan. But we want more eridence to prove that 
Selwood Forest was ever in Gillingham. 

** A Perambulation of the Forest of Selwode in the 
Countj of Somerset bj the view of Malcolinus de 
Uarleigh and Johannes de Wrotesleghe, appointed bj 
the Lord King to view the said perambulation, (and 
by the view) of Galfredus de Wrokeshall (Wraxall) 
and Hugo de Popham, Knights, of the aforesaid 
Countj, summoned by the aforesaid Malcolinus and 
Johannes and associated with them there being present 
summoned and called Peter de Hamme, locum tenens 
of Sabina Peccfae, Forester-in-Fee, Henricus de Care- 
vile, Walterus Alajrn, Willielmus Portbref, and Nicho- 
laus de la Mare, Verderers of the same Forest : 

^ Was made there on the 13th day of March, in the 
26th year of the reign of King Edward, by the oath 
of the aforesaid Jury, who say that the bounds of the 
Forest begin at the bridge of Suthbruham (South 
Bruham) which is the last water of the Bryw (at the 
source of the Brew or Brue) : and thence by a via to 
la Barwe : and thence by a certain via as far as the 
house (called) Bruke : and thence by keeping the said 
house on the right as far as the gate of the hall (aula) 
of the Lord Kinff (which was there) when the Park 
of Wycham was inclosed : and thence by Hayham as 
far as the water of Frome: and thence by the said 
water, keeping it on the right as far as the bridge of 
Waledich : and from thence along the edge of the 
Boscus of Selewode as far as Burtynghburgh above 
the house called le Noble : and thence by keeping that 
house on the right as far as Wytecoste : and thence 
as far as Badneye, on the confines of the counties of 
Somerset and W yltes : and thence by a certain ductus 



1, Lewi*' '* Topographioal Diotionaiy," nnder Gilliii|^iain, 
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up to the boscuB of Weremenesjre : and from the said 
1x>flca8 through Trencham mouth along a via which is 
called Huntersweje as far as la Gahere (Gaer hill), 
and thence through the boscus of Kilmeton (Kilmine- 
ton), keeping it on the right up to the place which is 
called Kyngessecke (Kingsettle) : and thence bj a via 
as far as Penburi, keeping the whole of the boscus of 
Norton on the right, which boscus is in the County of 
Somerset : and thence as far as la Penne : and thence 
bj the yia regia as far as . . • and thence bj the via 
regia as far as the middle of Bitewode as the ducellus, 
i>. runnel, which is called Stanebrok goes which comes 
from the mill of Stavordale : and thence bj keeping 
the said mill on the right along a certain via outside 
the Park of Forshese towards the East : and thence 
along an alta via as far as the Church of Bruham, 
keepmgit on the left : and thence up to the bridge of 
South jBruham, where the first bounds begin. And 
they saj that all on the right within the said bounds 
is Foresta* 

^' And they say that all the viUsB and bosci mentioned 
below on the left outside the aforesaid bounds were 
afforested after the coronation of King Henry (ue. 
1155), formerly King of England, son of the Empress 
Matilda and oueht to be disafforested, according to the 
tenor of the W)resaid Charter, viz : villa de Kole- 
meton (Kilmington) which Sibilla Leport holds : part 
of the villa de Penne (Selwood) which Ricardus de 
Frome holds: a certain part of the viUa de Bruton 
on the east side of the part which the Prior of Bruton 
holds : the greater part of the villa de North bruham 
with the groves (graviis), bosci and moors adjoining 
which the Prior of Bruton holds : a certain part of the 
vilbs of Cloford and Portbury with bosci and belong- 
ings which Johannes Flory holds : the ^^ medietas " of 
the villa de Wonestre ( Wanstrow) with bosci and be- 
longings which Johannes de Acton and Elizabetta de 
Cly veaon hold : the villa of Truttokeshall with a bos- 
cus and its belongings which Nicholaus de la Mare and 
Gbdfridus de Muntfort hold : the villa de Merston with 
tiie woods which Bicardus de Biffot holds (Merston 
Bigod) : the villa de Smethwek woich the Abbot of 
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Cicestre (Cirencester) holds: the villa lie Cayver (Key- 
ford) which Willielmus PoImh holds: the villa de 
Wjletham (Feltham) which Gilbertus Michell holds : 
the villa de Litteford with its bosci and belongings 
which WilliemuB Portbref holds : the villa de Radene 
(Redden) which the Bpiscopus Wygorn (the Bisfaop 
of Worcester) holds : the villa de Gemefiela (Yamfield 
in Bradley) with woods which the Prior de Bradlyi^ 
holds : the villa de Norton with woods which Johannes 
de Ferers holds (Norton Ferris) : the villa de Estrepe 
which the Prior of StaverdaU holds : the villa de 
Northstoke with its bosci (Stony Stoke in Shepton 
Montagu) which Alieoora Lovell holds : the vilu de 
Hengrove with its boscus which Johannes Hurshull 
holds : the villa de Hengrove which Elizabetha de 
Clyvedon holds (Henley Grove, partly in Milton 
Clevedon) : the villa de Kyngwere with its boscus 
which Johannes de Caryile ho]£." 

Foresters op Selwood. 
William and Richard de Wrotham in the reigns of 
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Euthoritj the commissioners contracted with the lords 
and commoners of the manors within the forest in 
manner following, viz : '^ That His Majesty and His 
successors should have hold and enjoj one-third of the 
several wastes and commonable lands within the said 
Forest, that one other third part should be held and 
enjojed by the lords and owners of the soil, and the 
other third should be left to the several Commoners 
having right of Common for depasturing their cattle.''^ 

Perambulation of the Forest of Mendip. 

A Perambulation of the Forest of Menedep in the 
Countj of Somerset, before Malcolinus de Harleigh 
and Johannes de Wrottesleghe commanded by the 
lord king to make a view of the said Perambulation 
.... (and before) Galfridus de Wrokeshall and 
Hugo de Popham, knights, of the aforesaid County 
chosen by the aforesaid Malcolinus and Johannes (and 
before) rhilippus le Irevs and Bobertus de Mariscus, 
Viridaxii of the same Forest, was made there on the 
tenth dav of May in the 26th year of the reign of 
King Edward (I) by the oath of Thomas de Tomay, 
Laurentius de Hamelden, Bobertus de Panes, there 
being summoned at present Peter de Hamme, locum 
tenens of Sabina Pecche, the Forester-in-fee (and by 
the oath) of Thomas de Bause, Bartholom»u8 de 
Peytevyn, knights: (and by the oath) of Henricus 
de Luttleton, Willielmus de Sancto Laudo (St. Lo), 
Johannes de Butler, Johannes de Wyttulesme, Bogerus 
de Schokerwyke, Huc^o de Malherbe and Edmund 
Husee, who say that the bounds of the aforesaid For- 
est begin at Stoburghe and thence by proceeding 
through the midst of the heath (bruera) as far as 
Thurleston : and thence through the midst of the 
heath as far as Schynyndeclvffe : and thence through 
the middle of the heath as far as the furcas, ue. gal- 
lows of Cheddar Liberty, leaving on the right the 
said gallows in the Forest as far as Dunneston : and 
descending thence to Foxweye as far as a stone which 

L CoUinaon ii, p. 196. 
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is called Sliperston : and thence as &r as the ihom 
which is called Merthome (Mear, boundary) : and 
thence as far as the marsh of Johannes de Acton : and 
thence leaving the said marsh in the Forest on the 
right as far as the stone which ' Old Samuel ' caused 
to be fixed between the fee of the manor of Cheddar 
and the fee of the Abbot of Glastonburj (Andredsey, 
ue. the abbot's manor of Nyland) : and thence as fur 
as Notepole towards Clyware leaving on the left die 
fee of the Abbot of Grlaston: through the fee of 
Philippus de Wyky : and thence as far as Lere- 
more along the old watercourse : and thence as far 
as Hyndemore on the right in the Forest : and thence 
as far as Schernham : and thence as far as la 
Rede which is of the king's demesne, leaving Schern- 
ham and la Bede on the right in the Forest : and 
thence as far as Morehighes de Axbru^ge : and thence 
as far as Portlakes : and thence as far as Gorweva- 
mulle : and thence to the fountain which is called 
HoUewelle : and thence through the house of Robert 
• • • ward, which is within the Forest in the villa de 
Axbrugge as far as Homeslane : and thence ascending 
to a hur(mons) which is called Calewe: and thence 
as far as la Budynge (a clearing) : and thence through 
la Budynge as lar as Lynleghspoule : and thence as- 
cending along a certain valley and descending as far 
as Walerscumbe : and thence keeping Walerscumbe 
on the right as far as la Holeweve : and thence as far as 
Meweye : and thence as far as Cheddeford : and thence 
as far as a certain fossatum (hedge and ditch) up to 
Hyndewell : and going thence between the fee of the 
Templars (Temple U^don) and the fee de Chartruse 
(Charterhouse, belonging to the Carthusians of Men- 
dip), as far as the Uoreclive (hore or hoar meaning 
old) : and thence in a straight line through the midst 
of the heath as far as Stenebergh, and thence in a 
straight line as far as Stenebergh and to a place Sten- 
bergh where first the bounds began. And they say 
that all on the right hand is Foresta." 

These last local descriptions are a little puzzling, 
but there seems to be no doubt that what is meant is 
Stoburghe (there is a barrow still called Stowbarrow), 
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standing on the boundary line of Priddy and West 
EEarptre, not far from Heydon Lodge. The old forest, 
as outlined here, did not embrace much more than the 
parishes of Ch^dar and Axbridge. 

*^ And they say that all the yillte and bosci mentioned 
l>elow outside the bounds on the left were afforested 
after the coronation of Kin^ Henry (1155), formerly 
king of England, son of the Empress Matilda, and 
ought to be disafforested according to the tenor of the 
cbarter of King Henry (III) formerly King of Eng- 
land, father of the Kin^ of England who now is, yiz : 
Villa de Chewton with its heath and other belonging 
vrhich Johannes de Vivonia holds : the yilla de Pridie 
(Priddy) with its heath and belongings which the 
Bishop of Bath holds: the yilla of Stoke Giffard 
with its boscus, moor and belongings which Johannes 
Basset and Kicardus de Bodeney nold : the yilla de 
Compton with its boscus and belongings which the 
Bishop of Bath holds : the yilla de Loxton with its 
boscus which Willielmus Weyland holds : UphuUe 
with its bosci and belonmigs which Philippus de Luh- 
gate holds : the villa de W orle which the Prior of Wor- 
spryng holds: the yilla de Chricheston (Christon) 
which Willielmus Dunyile and Johannes Howel hold : 
the villa de Hutton with its bosci, moors and belong- 
ings which Johannnes le Waleys holds : the villa de 
Banewel with its bosci, moors and appurtenances which 
the Bishop of Bath holds: the villa de Churchford 
(Churchill) and Langeford with its bosci and appur- 
tenances which Roger Fitzpayne holds : the villa de 
Watelegh with its boscus and appurtenances which 
Johannes de Moreton holds : the villa de Wynescumbe 
with its bosci and its appurtenances which the Church 
of Wells holds : the villa de Schepham (Shipham) 
with a boscus and its appurtenances which Willielmus 
de Malherbe holds : the villa de Bobergh with its 
bosci and appurtenances which the Abbot of S. 
Augustine, Bristol, holds : the villa de Burrynton with 
its bosci and appurtenances which the Abbot of Glas- 
ton. holds : the villa de Blakedon (Blagdon) with its 
bosci and appurtenances which Willielmus Martyn 
holds : the villa de Obbeleigh (Ubley) with its IxMci 
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and appurtenances which Bodolphus Wake holds: 
the villa de Weatharpetre with his oosci and belonginm 
which Johannes T jlly and Thomas Gomay hold : the 
villa de Eastharpetre with its bosci and belongings 
which Johannes de Bodeham holds." 

The Perambulation of Neboche Forest. 

^The Perambulation of the Forest of Neracchich 
(also called Neroche, Bache) in the county of Somer- 
set bv the view of Malcolinus de Harleigh and Johannes 
de W rottesleghe, appointed by the lord king to view 
the said Perambulation, (and by the view) of Galfri- 
dus de Wroxhale and Hugo de Popham, knights, of 
the same county, elected hj the same MaJcolinus and 
Johanues and associated with them. 

^^ There beiug summoned andpresent Sabina Pecche, 
Forester-in-fee of the said Forest, Beginaldus de 
Wytele and Galfridus de Asslond, verderers of the 
said Forest. 

^^ Was made there the 10th day of March in the 
26th year of the reign of King Edward. 

<' By the oath of Williehnus Tryvett, Walterus de 
Loveney, Willielmus de Stanton, kni gh ts, (by the 
oath) of Laurentius de Alyngton, Willielmus de 
Poulet, Johannes de Bykesand, Willielmus Fitchete 
de Sydenham, Johannes de Bayny (Begni), and Mat- 
thew de Esse . • . (Ash). 

*^ Who say that all the villas, lands and bosci men- 
tioned below within the metes of the aforesaid Forest 
were afforested after the coronation of the Lord 
Henry (1155), formerly king of England, son of the 
Empress Matilda, by King Johannes, formerly king of 
England, to the loss of the tenants (free tenants) and 
ougnt to be disafforested according to the tenor of the 
Charter of the lord Hen^, formerly king of England, 
father of the lord Ejng Edward, who now is, viz : A 
certain mons which is called the Castle de Bachich : 
the villa de Capland with its bosci and appurtenances 
which Bobertus de Val holds: a certain boscus be- 
longing to the manor of Bykenhull which Willielmus 
de W die holds in custody and in dower (dotem) : the 
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medietas of the villa de Stiveleghe with its bosci and 
appurtenances which Edmund Eyerard and Thomas 
Money hold : a certain boscus which is called Oter- 
schawe, belon^ng to the manor of Ile-*^bbots which 
the Abbot of Muchelnej holds : the boscus which is 
caUed Sotwode belonging to the manor of Drayton 
which the same Abbot holds : a certain boscus which 
is called Uniret belonging to the manor of Ilmjnster 
which the same Abbot holds : a certain boscus which 
is called Haukesbere belonging to the manor of Cam- 
mel- Abbas which the same Abbot holds : the yilla de 
Ossehull (Ashill) with its bosci and appurtenances 
which Jacobus de Moleton holds : a certain boscus 
which is called Clayhill belonging to the manor of 
South Petherton which Eljas de Daubenj holds : the 
yiUa de Bradeway with its bosci and appurtenances 
which Henricus de Urtiaco holds : the hamlet de 
Stoforde belonging to the manor of Ileton which the 
Abbot of Athelnej holds : a certain hermitage with 
its boscus and belongings which Thomas de Monte 
Sorelli and Johannes de Asselonde hold : the medietas 
of the yilla de Horton with appurtenances which the 
Abbot de Muchelney and Thomas de Mere hold : the 
medietas of the yilla de Dunyote (Donyat) with its 
bosci and appurtenances which Simon de Monte acuto 
holds : the namlet de Stoklepath (Stickle path, ue. 
steep path) and Hockey with their bosci and appur- 
tenances belonging to the manor of Combe (S. Ificho- 
las) which Philippus de Welles holds : a certain 
tenement which is called Wodehouse with its bosci 
and appurtenances which Bogerus de Poltemor holds : 
certain lands and bosci at la Grrange which Laurentius 
de la Grange holds : the manor de Doniete (Donyat) 
with bosci and appurtenances which magister Boeerus 
Pistor holds : a certain tenement with b[>scus and ap- 
purtenances which is called Leghe which Cecilia de 
Bello Campo holds : the hamlet of Yselbare with 
bosci and appurtenances which Willielmus de Stanton 
minor and Willielmus Crukete hold : a certain boscus 
which is called Stapelewode and a certain portion of 
land which is called Coryland, belonging to the manor 
of Staple with bosci and appurtenances which Bobertus 
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Bumel holds. In testimonj of which the seals of the 
aforesaid Jury are affixed to this perambulation."^ 

The Fobesters of Neboche. 

William and Richard de Wrotham during reigns of 
Kings Richard, John and Henry III ; William de 
Placetis, 35 Henry III ; Richard de Placetis, 2 Ed- 
ward I ; Sabina Pecche,24 Edward I ; Nicholas Pecche, 
17 Edward II; Matthew Pecche, 10 Edward III; 
Richard D'Ammory, 10 Edward III ; Matthew de 
Cliyedon, 18 Edward III. 

The Mortimers. Roger Mortimer, 34 Edward III, 
in whose heirs. Earls of March and the Dukes of York, 
the forestership continued till Edward IV, when it 
was united to the Crown. In 38 Henry VI James, 
Earl of Ormond, was appointed keeper of forest dur- 
ing the attainder of Duke of York. 

A comparison of the Perambulations of Mendip, Sel- 
wood ana Neroche, will reveal several points of in- 
terest. In the first place the number and value of the 
vill», etc., afforested during the one hundred and fifty 
years that had elapsed between the accession of Henry 
II (1154) and the date of the Perambulation (1298) 
will strike us as being very great. It proves how con- 

1. There are many ways of speUing Neroche and its derivation 
is doubtful ^S.A.P., vol. zliz, p. 24). The castle here is said to be 
Norman ana may have been eaUed, as suggested by some, from "the 
hateful and grim things termed Bachenteees,*' found in early NcMinaa 
oastles. A rachentege was fastened to a Deam and had a sharp iron 
to ffo about a man's neok and throat, so that he mif^t noways sit, 
or ue or sleep. Apan, '* Bache " is the name of a hunting dog and 
Castle Racche, as it is even now locally called, mi^^t have been the 
castle of the hunting dog* (Radhe, brabh, brackets). In an old 
charter it runs : 

" Four greyhounds and vi Baches 
For hare and fox and wild cattes." 

The csstle of the Bacches or Braoches, may account for the 
alternative spelling, Bacche or Nerache. Again, old Qerard calls 
Castle Bacche a **dirtv place." Was he thinking of "Bachia," 
according to Ducange " locus coenosus," ».«. a muddy place. Plainly 
here was a hunting place from remote times, and much of it (like 
ClayhiU and Barrington) was connected closely with South Petheiton, 
the ancient Saxon centre. The hermitage, or chai>el, of Bachich is 
mentioned in Drokensford's Begister, together with the chapel of 
Curland or Coryland, and was evidently a kind of forest ohapelry, 
like others elsewhere. 
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stant and how persistent had been the efforts of the 
king's officials to widen the forests and to bring them 
under forest law. Reduced to its old dimensions the 
forest of Mendip will be found to include not much 
more than the parishes of Axbridse and Cheddar. The 
forest courts were held at Axbridge, and a Swanimote 
fioll still exists amongst the old records. Encroach- 
ments, had^ however, been made right down to the 
villa de Uphulle, or Uphill, by Brean Down, at the 
mouth of the Axe, and also to the villa de Worle, 
where the prior of Worspring ruled over the expiatory 
monastery of the Augustinians. 

The encroachments made in Selwood can be roughly 
traced on any map, where many of the names of the 
villages and manors still survive, such as Yarnfield, Kil- 
mington, Penselwood, Bruton, South and N orth Bruham, 
Cloiord, Marston Bigot, Wanstrow, Bodden and others. 

The perambulating jury of Neroche do not give both 
old boundaries and the new encroachments. They sim- 

Ely say that certain villas, bosci and lands mentioned 
elow were afforested by King John, formerly king of 
England, and ought to be disafforested. This is another 
proof of the hunting zeal displayed by King John in 
Somerset, which was also manifested in Exmoor and 
in North Petherton Park and Forest. In the peram- 
bulation list of 1279 there is a statement to the effect 
that the perambulation was not taken then (Forest Pro- 
ceedings, Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, No. 
154). ^* The Perambulators also say • . . that because 
there was no perambulation made in the time of the said 
King Henry in the Forest of Bechich therefore they 
made no perambulation then because they did not have 
a warrant to make one unless only that one which was 
made last (in the time of King Henr^, the son of King 
John ?) which was not called in question (calumniata). 
The omission of the warrant may perhaps explain wny 
a list simply of new encroachments made without refer- 
ence to old ^^ bundas" was returned by the jury of 1298. 
At the Neroche Perambulation Sabina Peche, who held 
the hereditary part of forester-in-fee of all the forests 
in Somerset, was present herself. At the other per 
ambulations she is represented by a deputy. 
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There is one point about Neroche Forest which seeois 
capable of proof, and it is that the proposed disafforest- 
ation of 1298 was not completely carried out. For in« 
stance, a certain boscus called Clayhill belonging to the 
manor of South Petherton, held bj Eljas de Daubene^, 
is recommended to be thrown out of the forest area in 
1298. In a lawsuit between Sir John Clifton and 
Charles Arundell (c. 22 Elizabeth, 1580) more than 
three hundred years afterwards, Ckyhill is described 
as twelve hundred acres of pasture, boscus and sub- 
boscus, '^all lying and being in that Forest of Neroche," 
and belonging then, as formerly, to the heirs of the 
Daubeny family. One of the witnesses called Thomas 
Cross is said to be of Staple, ^^ within the Forest of 
Neroche." Stapele was, like Clayhill, also recommended 
for disafforestation. 

Further, in a grant to the priory of Taunton by a 
certain John de Chilwyke of one messuage and one 
furlong of land in Bickehall TBickenhall), a hamlet of 
Staple Fitzpayne formerly, tnere'is a concession, viz., 
that the monks should haye pasture for forty hogs 
free and common for all their oeasts within and with- 
out the forest of Neroche (S.A.P., vol. ix, p. 31). 
This, again, seems to point to the fact that Staple and 
its members, amongst which Bickenhall was one, were 
still accounted as lying within the king's forest. Pos- 
sibly it may be explained that the bosci both of Staple 
and Bickenhall were royal ^^boscL" The manor of 
Bickenhall used to pay to Curry, a royal manor, fiye 
sheep with as many lambs ; also, every free man paid 
a pig of iron (Domesday). But a genuine '^Deaffor- 
estatio " means to take lands out of the jurisdiction of 
the forest and to bring it back under cultivation and 
into the hands of private owners. 

Appendix C. 

The Dominigi Bosci. 

To find out the ^^ Vetus Dominicum Coron»," the 

Eerambulating juries of the forest in 1279 went back 
ehind the Domesday Terra RegU^ iu order to fix the 
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prop^ definition of a rojal wood (Dominicus boscus). 
For instance, Kingsbury, East and West, was from 
of old (antiquitus) the ancient demesne of the crown, 
and BO all the woods there, in spite of any act of dis- 
afforestation, would still fall under forest law. But in 
Domesday large portions of Kingsbury, East and 
West, were catalogued as the property of Giso, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and from Domesday alone 
we could ^ardly infer ihe presence of the latent 
Tight.' 

In the Forest Proceedings (Exchequer, Treasury of 
the Receipt^ No. 152), the bosci came under the view, 
apparently, of the official Perambulating jury, apart 
from technical forests. For instance : 

** South Petherton with all its belongings and Bosci 
which are in Rachich (Forest of Neroche), belonging 
to that manor are within the Forest " (infra Forestam), 
ue. within the forest jurisdiction. 

^^The bosci of Kingesbury were of the demesne 
(dominicum) of the lord King, afforested after the 
coronation of King Henry, the grandfather of the 
lord King Henry, son of King John, and therefore let 
the lord Kinc; do what he wills with them saving only 
common rignts of feeding and other things which be- 
fore and after (the coronation) were customary (antea 
et postea jure consueverunt et debuerunt). 

^* Northcury was formerly the demesne (dominicum) 
of the lord king. The marshes (marisci) and bosci be- 
longing to that manor which now is the property of 
the Canons of Wells were demesne of the lord king 
afforested only as far as hunting (afforeslatum de 
venatione tantum) after the coronation of King Henry, 
grandfather of lord King Henry, son of King John, 
and let the lord king do what he wills with it saving 
the common rights of pasture as aforesaid." 

^ Kingesbury with all its belonginfifs was of old the 
demesne of the lord king and let me lord king do what 
he wiUs saying the common rights of pastorage as 
above. 

That Kingsbury should be mentioned twice is ex- 

1. Forest Proceedinga Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, Ko 
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Elained by the fact that East and West Kingsbury 
undreds hare always been known as distinct areas. 
Together with their scattered membra, they coyered a 
large extent of country. 

The hundred of Kingsbury West was divided into 
two parts, that containing the parishes of Wellington 
and Buckland, and that containing the parishes of 
Wiyeliscombe, Fitzhead, Bishop's Lydeard and Ash 
Priors. Which of these two represented the original 
" King's bury " is not very clear, but we know that 
King Alfred must have held Wellington, Buckland 
and Bishop's Lydeard in his hands, as his son, Edward 
the Elder, bequeathed both these properties, as part of 
his patrimony, to Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, by a 
special gprant in 904 (see Wells M SS., p. 197, Report 
of Commission). The " bosci " of Kingsbury West^ 
whether on the Quantocks in Bishop's Lydewl or at 
Wiveliscombe or Wellington, must nave been " Dom- 
inici Bosci," and not subject to ^^ Deafforestatio." 
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The Assize of the Forest, Henrt II, 

A.D. 1184. 

^' This is the Assize of the Lord King Henry, son of 
Matilda, in England, concerning his Forest and 
hunting by the advice and consent of Archbishop, 
Bishops, Barons, Earls and Nobles of England at 
Woodstock. 

*^ 1. First, he forbids transgression in his hunting 
and in his Forests and in the case of those who have 
offended therein up to this point, with regard to their 
cattle, he does not wish them to trust to the indulgence 
they have had. For if any one offends in any way 
and is convicted it is the King's will to have such full 
justice of him as was exacted in the time of King 
Henry his grandfather. 

^^ 2. He also forbids anyone having bows, arrows, 
dogs or greyhounds in his Forests unless he has the 
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Kiog's warrant or has someone else who can be his 
warranty. 

^* 3. He also forbids anyone giving or selling any- 
thing to the destruction or wasting of his woods which 
lie within the Forest of King Henry : the King grants 
that he should take necessary estover (wood) without 
waste and this by view of the King's Forester. 

*^4. He also commands that all those who have 
woods within the bounds of the King's Forest should 
place suitable Foresters in these woods for which 2- 
Foresters (woodwards ?) the owners of the woods 
themselves should pledge themselves — or the owners 
should find such pledges (i>. guarantors) as would be 
able to pay if these Foresters should commit any 
transgression against the King. 

^ 5. The Kmg also orders that his Foresters should 
have charge over the Forest of the Knights (militum) 
and others who have woods within the bounds of the 
king's Forest, so that these woods should not be des- 
troyed. For if after this these woods should be des- 
troyed let the owners know well that penalty will be 
exacted on their own persons and lands and not in any 
other way. 

** 6. Also the Lord King has ordered that all of his 
Foresters should hold such an Assize as he has made 
about the Forests according to their ability : and that ^ 
they will not vex the knights (milites) or other men of 
standing in any grant that the Lord King makes them 
about their woods. 

^^7. Also the King has ordered that in whatever 
County he has hunting (venery) twelve knights be 
appointed to guard his Venery and Vert together 
with the Forest : and that four knights be appointed 
to agist his demesne woods and to receive and guard ^ 
his pannage. And the King forbids anyone agisting 
his own woods inside the Forest before the King's de- 
mesne woods are agisted. And the agistment of the 
Lord King begins fifteen days before Michaelmas and 
lasts for fifteen days after Michaelmas. 

^* 8. And the King has ordered that if the King's 
Forester has the King's demesne woods in his charge 
and these woods are destroyed and he cannot show 
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good cause why they have been destroyed, then he 
should be answerable in his own person. 

'^ 9. Also the King forbids any clericus trespassing 
in his hunting and his Forests: he has ordered his 
Foresters that if they find them trespassing they 
should not hesitate to lay their hands upon them to 
keep them and to attach them. And the King will be 
surety for his foresters. 

'^ 10. And the King has ordered that his Essarts 

/ (clearings) should be viewed every third year, both 

new and old : also his purprestures (inclosures) and 

the waste of the Forest and that each case should be 

registered individually. 

*M1. Also the King has ordered that the Arch- 
/ bishops, Bishops, Earls, Barons, knights, freeholders 
and ail men should attend the summons of his Master 
Forester for the Forest Pleas of the Lord King and 
other business in the county, if they wish to avoid 
being * in mercv.' 

*' 12. At Woodstock the King has ordered that in 
case of a first ofifence against the forest pledges should 
be taken for the ofiender : in the case of a second of- 
fence the same thing should be done : but in the case 
of a third offence no pledges should be taken and he 
should answer with his own person. 

^' 13. Also the Eang orders that every male child 
living ^ within the peace of the hunting' should swear 
to keep the peace : also clerics holding lay fees. 

'^ 14. Also the King orders that the lawing of 
I mastiffii should be made wherever his game (lerse) 
have or are accustomed to have the peace of the 
hunting, ue, to be preserved. 

^^ 15. The King also orders that no tanner or 
worker in hides should live inside the Forests outside 
a Borough. 

^^ 16. Also the King orders that for the future no 
one shall under any pretext whatever have a chace with 
a view of taking game by night, inside the Forest or 
outside, where the game frequent or have or are ac- 
customed to have the peace of the Forest under the 
penalty of a year's imprisonment and (or ?) by paying 
a fine at his choice. Also that no-one under the same 
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penalty should foreatal the game, living or dead, be- 
tween the King's forests and his woods which have 
been disafforested bj the King or his ancestors." 
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The Charter of the Forest^ King John, 

A.D. 1203. 

'Mohn by the grace of Grod King of England, etc : 
Know je that we have freed the whole of Devon from 
all rules which belong to the Forest and the Foresters 
up to the metes and bounds of the ancient regards 
(or limits) of Dartmoor and Exmoor which were 
viewed in the time of King Henry the First. 

" So that the whole of Devon and the men living in 
it with their heirs and descendants are altogether free 
quit and exempt for ever of the Forest and of all 
things that belong to the Forest and the Foresters so 
far as ourselves and our heirs are concerned : Ex- 
cepting those above mentioned moors, Dartmoor and 
Exmoor. 

*^ It is our will and grant that the aforesaid men of 
Devon and their heirs should have their customs with- 
in the regard (limits) of those moors as they were 
accustomed to have them in the time of the aforesaid 
King Henry. Also, that it be permitted those who 
wish it, as long as it is outside the aforesaid bounds, 
to bring land into cultivation, to make Parks, to have 
hunting of all kinds, to keep dogs, bows, arrows and 
all other kind of arms and to make deer leaps : Saving 
and excepting in the regions of the aforesaid Moors 
where they cannot have deer leaps or inclosures (haise). 

^^ And if their dogs run into our Forest we will that 
they be withdrawn thence as (the dogs of) the Barones 
et milites are withdrawn whose lands are disafforested 
and march with our Forest. 

'^ And it is our will that one Sheriff's Court (turnus) 
only should be held annually in the County of Devon 
and that this Court should be held after Michaelmas 
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and no more Concerning the prisoners who are 

made in the Countj of Devon over whom the Sheriff 
has the power of demanding pledges, let the Countj of 
Devon give their pledges should they wish it. ... • 

** And if the Sheriff shall oppress the aforesaid men 
of Devon and be convicted let him be in the king's 
mercy . . • • and we will appoint another sheriff who 
will treat them well and fairly. 

** Witnesses : Lord Herbert, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
Gaufridus, son of Peter, Earl of Essex ; Baldwin, Eari 
of Albemarle ; William, Earl of Ferrars ; Henry, Earl 
of Hereford ; William de Braose. 

"At Winchester, May 18, 1205." 
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Thb Charter of the Forest, Henry III, 

A.D. 1217. 

^' Henry by the grace of God King of England, Lord 
of Ireland, I)uke of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Count 
of Andegavia, to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, Earls, Barons, Justices, Foresters, Sheriffs, 
Provosts, Ministers (official servants), and all Bailiffs 
and faithful subjects, greeting : 

^^Know ye that by the prompting of God and for 
the salvation of our soul and the souls of all our pre- 
decessors and successors, for the exaltation of Holy 
Church and the betterment of our Kingdom we have 
granted and by this present charter we have confirmed 
on behalf of ourselves and our heirs for ever. 

^^By the advice of our venerable Father Gualo, 
Presbyter Cardinal of S. Martin and Legate of the 
Apostolic seat, (also by the advice of) Lord Walter, 
Archbishop of lork, of William, Bishop of London, 
and other Bishops of England, and of W illiam Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke, guardian of ourselves and of 
our Kingdom and of other faithful Earls and Barons 
of England (we have granted and confirmed) that the 
foUowmg concessions should be kept for ever in our 
Kingdom of England. 
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'^1. In the first place let all the Forests which 
King Henrj our grandfather afforested be viewed by 
good and lawful men and if the King brought into the 
Forest any wood other than his demesne wood to the 
damage of the owner let it be taken out of the I'orest. 
And if the King brought his own demesne wood into 
the Forest let it remain there, saving common of herb- 
age and those other privileges which were customary. 

" 2; Let not men living outside the Forest appear 
for the future before our Justices of the Forest by 
ordinary summons (per communes summonitiones) un- 
less they be " in Plea " themselves or be pledges of any 
person or persons attached on a Forest charge. 

*^ 3. Let all those woods (Bosci) which were brought 
into the Forest by King Bichard, our uncle, or by 
King John, our father, up to the date of our first 
Coronation, be immediately brought out of the Forest, 
unless the wood in question was our demesne wood 
(dominions boscus). 

*^ 4. Let the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, 
Earls, Barons, Knights and Freeholders, who have 
their woods in the Forests, continue to have those 
same woods as they had them at the time of the first 
Coronation of the aforesaid King Henry, our grand- 
father, so that they be quit for ever of all purprestures, 
wastes and assarts made in those woods after that date 
up to the beginning of the second year of our Coro- 
nation. And those who for the future make any 
waste, purpresture or assart in them without our sanc- 
tion, let them answer for waste and assart. 

^^ 5. Let our Regarders go through the Forests to 
make a Regard as was the custom at the time of the 
first Coronation of the aforesaid King Henry, our 
grandfather, and not otherwise. 

^* B. Let the Inquisition or the view about the law- 
ing (expeditatio) of dogs in the Forest be made in the 
future when the Regard is due to be made, that is, in 
every third vear and then let it be made by view and 
testimony of lawful men and not otherwise. And let 
the man whose dog is found not lawed pay three 
shillings for mercy and for the future let no ox be 
taken for lawing. Let the lawing be by the Assise 
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as commonly understood, viz., that three claws should 
be cut off the fore foot without the ball (sine pelota) : 
nor for the future let dogs be lawed in any places ex- 
cept those in which they have been accustomed to be 
lawed in the time of the first Coronation of King 
Henry, our grandfather. 

^* 7. Let no Forester or Bedel make any scotale (t>. 
alcHselling) for the future or collect sheaves or oats or 
com or lambs or little pigs or anything else : and when 
by the view and oath of twelve Begarders they make 
the regard let only so many Foresters be put to guard 
the Forests as will reasonably suffice. 

'*8. Let no Court of Swanimote be held for the 
future in our Kingdom more than three times every 
year, viz., at the b^inning of the fifteen days before 
Michaelmas when the Agisters meet to agist our Royal 
Woods (Dominici bosci) : and about Martinmas when 
our Agisters ought to receive our paunage: and at 
these two Swanimotes let the Foresters, Verderers and 
Agisters meet and no one else by pledge (districtio, 
ue. pignus, Ducange) : and let the third Swanimote be 
held at the beginning of the fifteen days before the 
Feast of S. John the Baptist, before the fawning sea- 
son (feonatio), and let only Foresters and Verderers 
attend and no others by pledge (districtio). And, 
moreover, let the Verderers and Foresters meet every 
forty days during the year to see the attachments of 
the Forest both for violations of Vert and Venery by 
the presentment of the Foresters themselves and in 
the presence of those culprits attached. The aforesaid 
Swanimotes to be held only in those Counties where 
they have been accustomed. 

^^ 9. Let every free man agist his own woods in the 
Forest as he wishes and let him have his own pannage. 
We grant also that every free man should drive his 
swine through our Royal woods, freely and without 
hindrance, to ftgist them in his own woods or where he 
desires. And if the swine of any free man should stop 
a night in our Forest let it not be the occasion of any 
loss to him. 

*^ 10. Let no man for the future lose life or limb 
on account of our Royal hunting, but if anyone is 
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caught and conyicted of taking game let him be 
heavilj ransomed if he has wherewithal to be ran- 
somed : and if he cannot be ransomed let him lie in 
onr prison a year and a day, and if after that he can 
find pledges for good conduct let him go out of prison : 
but u not let him quit the realm of England. 

"11. Whatsoever Archbishop, Bishop, Earl or 
Baron shall pass through our Forest let nim be al- 
lowed to take one or two deer by the view of the 
Forester, if a Forester be at hand : but if not let him 
blow a horn that he appear not to do it secretly. 

"12. For the future let every free man make, without 
paying tribute or tax, in his wood or on his land which 
he has inside the Forest any mill, fish stew pond, marl 
pit, fence or plough land outside that already worked as 
plough land as long as it is not a nuisance to his neighbour. 

" 13. Let every free man have in his own woods 
his eyries of hawks (spernariorum) and falcons and 
eagles and herons, and let him have likewise the honey 
that may be found in his woods. 

" 14. Let no Forester in the future who is not a 
Forester-in-Fee paying a rent (firma) to us for his 
Bailiwick take any toll (chiminagium) in his Baili- 
wick. But the Forester-in-Fee may take toll, viz., 
for a cart two denarii every six months and for a horse 
carrying a pack an obol every six months, and only 
from those people who being outside his Bailiwick 
come with his leave into his Bailiwick for the purpose 
of buying wood, timber for building, bark or charcoal, 
and taking it away for sale : and let no toll be taken 
from any other cart or pack load : and only in the 
places where it has been a custom from of old. Those 
people who carry on their backs sticks, bark or char- 
coal for sale need pay no further toll although they 
live by this. Let no toU be given in the woods of 
other people to our Foresters, only in our demesne 
woods (Dominici bosci). 

" 15. Let all outlaws for Forest cases only, from 
the time of King Henry, our grandfather, to our first 
Coronation, come *to our peace' without hindrance 
and let them find sound pledges that they will not 
offend for the future against our Forest. 
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^^ 16. Let no castellanus or other man hold Pleas 
of the Forest for Vert or Venery, but let every For- 
ester-in-Fee make a list of the Pleas of the Forest for 
Vert and Venery and present them to the Verderers 
of the districts (viridariis provinciarom), and when 
they are enrolled and inclosed under the seals of the 
Verderers let them be presented to the Chief Justice 
of the Forest (capitali f orestario^ when he comes into 
those parts to hold the Pleas oi the Forest and let 
them be determined in his presence. 

^^ 17. These liberties of the Forest we have granted 
to all, reserving to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, Earls, Barons, Knights, and other ecclesiastical 
and lay persons, both Templars and Hospitallers, those 
liberties and free customs in the Forests and outside, 
in the warrens and elsewhere, which they formerly 
held. 

^'Let all clerics and laymen observe towards their 
own men all aforesaid customs and liberties in the 
same spirit as we have granted them to our own men, 
so far as is pertinent in each case. 

*^ Because we have not yet fi;ot a great seal we have 
caused this Charter to be sealed by the seals of our 
venerable Father Lord Gualo, Presbyter Cardinal of 
S. Martin, the Legate of the Apostolic Seat, and of 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, the guardian of 
ourselves and of our Kingdom. Before the aforesaid 
witnesses and many others. Given by the hand of 
the aforesaid Lord Legate and William Marshall, at 
St. Paul's, London, 6th November, in the second year 
of our reign (1217)." 



Appendix G. 

Abuses of Forest Law. 

The abuses of the elaborate system of forest juris- 
diction, devised carefully with checks on every side 
and strengthened with prejudice and class interest, 
may best be learned by the plain and unvarnished tale 
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of the list of grrievances that crept in. Mr. Turner, 
in his "Select Pleas of the Forest," printed for the 
Selden Society, has given a picturesque summary of 
them as gathered from original documents. The head- 
ing is '^ The grievances of Somersetshire men against 
the Carta Forestae after the Perambulation of 1298." 



General Grievances. 

^^ Although the Charter said that all the Forests 
which Henry II afforested were to be viewed by good 
and lawful men and that if he had afforested any other 
than his own Royal woods, they were to be disaiOforested 
— still they remain without their bounds. 

*^The country outside the Forest was surcharged 
with Forestarii and their pages (garcons), although the 
chief Forester should be chare^^ with them in return 
for lands and tenements he holds from the King. 

^^ Although the Charter said that Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, Priors^ Earls, Barons, Knights and 
Free tenants, who had woods in the Forests, might 
have them as they were at the Coronation of Henry 
II, so as to be quit of Purprestures, Assarts and 
Wastes made in those woods since that date up to the 
second year of Coronation of Edward I (1154-1274), 
yet, at every Eyre of the Justices of the Forest, 
people with woods in the Forest are grievously pun- 
ished for Purprestures, Wastes and Assarts. 

^' The Charter said that Lawing^ of dogs should be 
made every third year, when the Regard is made, by 
lawful men and not others, yet the Foresters come 
through the towns blowing horns and making mastiffs 
to come out and bark at them, and so they attach the 
owners every year if the three toes be not cut as well 
I as a little piece from the ball of the right foot, 

I although the Charter only mentions cutting the three 

toes. 

" The Chief Forester sets too many Foresters be- 
; neath him, riding and walking, at his pleasure without 

view of anyone, more than enough to guard the lawful 
Forest. 



I 
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^'Although the Charter Bars that no Forester or 
beadle shall make scotale or collect sheares of oats or 
other corn or lambs or little pigs, etc., jet the Foresters 
come at Harvest time with horses and collect every 
kind of com in sheaves within the Forest and outside 
near the Forest and then make ale from that collection. 
Those who do not come there to drink and do not give 
money at their will are sorely punished at the Pleas 
for dead wood although the King has no demesne. 
Nor does anyone dare to brew when the Foresters 
brew, nor to sell ale as long as the foresters have any 
ale to sell. This they do every year to the grievance 
of the country. 

^* Besides this they collect lambs and little pigs, 
wool and flax — a fleece from every house where tnere 
is wool — and in fence month a penny from every 
house, and for each pig a farthing. When they brew 
they fell trees in the woods of the people for tne fuel, 
to wit, oaks, maples, hazels, thorn. After harvest 
the riding foresters come and collect com by the 
bushel, sometimes three or four bushels, according to 
\ people's means and so make their ale in the same way 

as tne walking Foresters to the great grievance of the 
country." 

Gkievangeb of Mendip a^d Selwood. 

*^ According to the Charter Swanimote was to be 
held only three times a year, to wit : (a) At the be- 
ginning of 15 days before Feast of S. Michael when 
agisters meet to agist the demesne woods of the 'King. 
(b) About the Feast of S. Martin when agisters 
ought to receive the King's pannage. At these two 
Swanimotes the Foresters, veraerers, agisters and none 
other shall come (according to the Charter^. Yet the 
Chief Forester comes and causes all the Free tenants 
within the Forest to be summoned and from each town 
four men and the Tything man. If they do not come 
they incur defaults, (c) The third Swanimote ought, 
according to the Charter, to be held at the commence- 
ment of 15 days before the Feast of S. John the 
Baptist (tJune 10) and to hold this Swanimote only 
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Foresters and Verderers should come. But other 
people are summoned and this is a grievance. 

" Although the Charter says that no Forester who 
is not a Forester-in-fee, rendering Farm to the King 
for his Bailiwick, ought to take chiminage (chimin- 
agium, i.e. toll along the forest roads) in the Bailiwick, 
yet the Foresters of Mendip and Selwood render no 
Farm to the King nor take chiminage, but thej do 
worse. 

" They attach every man, rich and poor, dwelling 
within tne Forest, with dead wood and with dry wood. 
From the poor they take — from every man carrying 
wood upon his back 6d; from the rich as much as 
the^ can. The Foresters, riding and walking, and 
their pages take with regard to a cart 2^., 35., or 4^., 
and from a horse that carries a load 12^., to raise the 
fine they have made with the Chief Forester (Forester- 
in-fee), although the Charter says that nothing shall 
be taken from those who carry on their backs wood, 
bark or charcoal, yet this grievance remains. 

*^ Chiminage is exacted everywhere inside and out- 
side the close of the Franchise and of the Charter 
House " (Uinton Charterhouse). 

Grievances of Exmoor. 

" The Foresters attach the good folk in their demesne 
woods and in their demesne lands and amerce them 
grievously, and the small folk they attach at their 
homes and in their inclosures and in the crofts among 
the towns. The men who work in the waste ground 
at making ^ hoes ' to sow com, although the King has 
no demesne, these the Foresters attach to come before 
them, and they say that they have made Waste and 
Purpresture, if they do not their will. And from 
each man holding: land they will have the skin of a 
lamb or a &rthm| an^ej Lj that this is their Fee. 
^^ And if a man bring the timber of a house 100 
years old, be it more or less, from one place to another, 
from whatsoever place it come within or without the 
Forest. Or an old chest without iron, or a pair of 
wheels for a waggon or cart, as merchants are wont to 

u 
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do to a Fair. From whatever place thej come thej 
attach them in the middle of. the King's Highway 
and sometimes in the middle of the market as if for 
chiminage, until they have made Fine at their will, 
whereby the country feels itself aggrieved. And they 
pray our Lord the King that all such grievances may 
be amended seeing that the King from such things 
has no profit*' 



Index. 



Abbvt (Ebby) wood, 110. 
Abby, John, 106. 
Abdick hundred, 149, 171. 
AcUnd famUy, 169; Sir Hugh. 165 ; 

Sir John, 214 ; Sir Thos. Dyke, 

169, 190. 216, 217, 218. 
Aooms, 128. 
Aoton family, 160; Sir John, 89, 

153, 170, 171 ; Sir Richard, 104. 
Adsoombe, 264. 
Aelfric. 33. 
Aelfnda, 36. 
AgeUarii 120. 
Aginooart, 45, 247. 
Agisters, 2K4, 288. 
Agistment, 114. 162, 196. 279. 
Aldermanni, 26. 
Aldermana barrow, 174. 
Alfozton (Alphege's ton), 263. 
Alice Holt, 6. 
AUazton, 64. 
Almar, 48, 49. 202. 
Almsworihy, 5, 17 1» 206. 
Abieta, 123. 
Alwi, 42. 
Amori, Anmary , d' Ammory f amilyi 

148, 150 151, 167. 
Andersey island, 7, 5, 1 10. 
Andersfield (Andredesfeld), 19, 1 10 
Anschetill (park-keeper), 42, 50. 
Anager ooquns, 53 ; focarins, 54 
Antlers. 32, 225, 237. 
Arabia, 77. 
Archbishop Aetherede, 19; Robert, 

261 ; Walter, 139 ; WUliam, 190, 

261. 
Archers, 7. 
Arrows. 3, 102, 103, 106, 109, 114, 

144, 146, 207, 278; broad, 118. 
Arrow men, 7. 

Arnndel, Charles, 117, 276; Rich- 
ard. 159. 
Ash, The, 108. 131, 132, 133. 
Ash, 173. 
Ashill, 22. 101, 114. 



Ashley wood, 22. 
Asholt (Aisholt), 182. 
Ashton-Meriet, 262. 
Ashway. 162, 178, 179, 206. 
Assarts (Essarts), 95, 113, 147, 280, 

283. 
Assize of forest, 96, 119, 133, 135, 

279 ; of Woodstock, 9, 57, 58, 

113 278. 
Athelney abbey, 19, 20, 30, 31, 40, 

79. 81, 83, 86, 124. 222 ; abbot 

of, 88, 89, 104, 111, 114. 146, 264. 
Attachment, Court of, 97, 98, 112, 

120, 280, 289. 
Attemore, Thomas, 162. 
Attewood, Peter, 104, 106. 
Andley family, 68, 164, 225, 247, 

252. 
Angastinians, 188. 
Avele, Ric. de, 176. 181. 
Avenel. Nich., 246 ; William, 97. 
Az (Axe) river, 26, 249. 
Azbridge, 13, 14, 25, 27, 28, 49, 

71, 113. 
Ax water, 27. 

Babcart, 52. 

Babington, William, 183. 

Badgers, 65. 

Badgery (Batchery) water, 22, 194. 

Bagborongh, 69, 110, 182. 

Bagley, 206. 

BaUlie-Grohman, Mr., 224. 

Bakun, John. 5. 

BaUiwick a forest, 59, 102, 137, 

138, 143, 148. 149, 151, 233, 285. 
"Balls "or hills, 195. 
Bantnn (Bampton), Phil, de, 61. 
Barat, WUliam. 5. 
Barell, Hugh, 61. 
Barle (Burewell. Bnrghell), the, 23, 

171, 177. 193. 
Barlake, 81. 
Bamstople (Bastable), 11, 192, 193, 

214, 215. 
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Baronet, 73, 146, 2S0 ; oapitales, 

42. 
Barony of Odburvile, 138. 
Barrington, 114, 116, 117, 252, 257. 
Bauet, Master, 214. 
Bath, 74, 252, 256 ; abbey, 274 ; 

earlB of, 204, 213. 
Bathford, 160. 
Bathielton, 48. 
Bathpol, 43. 

Baapme, Thomas de, 125. 
Bay, a, 231. 
Bayford, 155. 
Baymead, 46. 
Bayons, Viscoant de, 52. 
Bear-path, 239 ; ward, 238. 
Beast of the chace, 238 ; forest, 

121 ; renery, 238 ; warren, 245. 
Beaachamp family, 154, 155, 159, 

254. 
Beaufort, Cardinal, 117; duke of, 

7. 
Beanminster, John de, 185. 
Beaopol, Sir Robert, 147. 
Bede, 25. 

"Beder'The, 120,284. 
Bedminster, 152. 
Beercrooombe, 161. 
Beket, Thomas^ 14. 70; WUliam, 

173. 
Bekington, 78, 256. 
BeUs, Church, 186, 187, 209. 
Benedictines, 251. 
Beneyolence, a, 148. 
Bore (Beer), 153 ; Kegis, 67. 
Berghersh ( Barghersl^ family, 222 ; 

Bartholomew, 247, 252. 
Berkeley, Sir Maurice, 247, 257 ; 

Robert, 89 ; Vicecomes, 101. 
Berne, 18. 
Bemers, The, 230, 231, 232, 240 ; 

yeomen, 229. 
Bemers worth, 97* 
Berselet, a, 102, 207, 238. 
Beraeletter, 238. 
Bickenhall, 114. 
BicknoUer, 39. 
Bidon, 90. 
Biggegod, Martin, 103; William, 

107. 
Bigot (Bigod) family. 130, 256; 

Hugh, 131 ; Richard, 131 ; 

Robert, 131. 
Bindon, 15, 108. 
Birds, 132, 133, 234. 
Biset, John, 62. 



Bishop Aldhelm, 13 ; Asser, 23, 
264; of Bath, 115, 153: of Bath 
and Wells, 63, I.'IO, 260, 264. 
277 ; of Bayeaux (Odo), 71 ; ol 
Goutance, 71 ; Drokensford, 167, 
249 ; of Durham, 69 ; of Exeter, 
251 ; of Glastonbury, 139 ; Hob- 
house, 14 ; Jooeline, 59, 60, 69, 
70, 127, 249; Ralph, 14, 95, 
146 ; Reginald, 57 ; of Salisbury, 
59; of Winchester, 38, 42, 69, 
74,264. 

Bisset, Mr. Fenwick, 180. 

Blackdown hills, 38. 

Blackmore, 6, 11, 116; ^ale, 21. 

Blackstone, the, 26. 

Bleadon, 13. 

Bluet, 155. 

Blund or Bland family, 141. 

Boar, 33, 34, 238, 239 ; head, 92; 
hunting, 25, 238, 239 : path, 239. 

Bodaunde. Alan de, 141. 

Boloyne, Robert de, 179. 

Boilers, Baldwin de, 53. 

Bolyndon (BuUingdon), 150. 

BonWle family, 14, 114, 162, 163, 
181, 182, 199, 207. 

Boomer, 46. 

Bordsrii, 123, 211. 

Borough (Borwys), 25, 73 ; mump, 
87, 110. 

Boscus, 59. 64, 84, 91. 113, 114, 
116, 122, 130, 146, 201, 241, 276. 

Bossington, 39, 40, 175, 264. 

Boulo^e, Eustace, of, 71. 

Bouchier family, 204, 205. 

Bouverie family, 264. 

Bovey, James, 216. 

Bows, 102, 114, 144, 146, 236, 278. 

Boxe, Rob. atte, 146. 

Boyle family. 250, 256. 

Brach (bracket, rache), 114, 207, 
238. 

Bradenflot, 80. 

Bradweye, 65, 101, 114. 

Braunoke, El. de, 89. 

Brean, 28, 160, 203. 

Brendon, 16, 22, 28, 36, 39, 48, 240. 

Breorhtric, 79. 

Bret, de, 70. 

Bretesche. John de, 116. 

Breton, William de, 95, 116, 130. 

Brent Knoll, 163. 

Bretel, Ric. (BritUe), 161, 162. 

Brewer, WiUiam, 7, 59, 60, 67, 70, 
73, 74, 127, 141, 157. 
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Brian (Brien) family, 106, 107, 

160, 161. 
Bridgwater (Bnige de Walter), 21, 

32, 67, 68, 69, 74, 80, 113, 127, 

156, 158, 159, 161, 205, 214, 216 ; 

castle, 7, 60, 73, 155. 
BrisUeton, 18. 
Bristol, 6, 67, 70, 74, 154, 160, 

261 ; casUe, 7, 8, 18, 260. 
British. The, 14, 16, 24. 
Brixton Deverel, 13. 
Broadmead, Mr. W. B,, 244. 
Broford, 186, 206. 
BroUinm, 123. 

Broomfield, 19, 41, 43, 63, 75. 
'*Broom8qaires,"the, 124. 
Brompton Regis, 185. 
Bmton. 41, 153, 171. 
Bobnlcus, a, 120. 
Back, 57, 70, 112, 237, 239, 243, 

247. 
Backethole, 177, 184. 
Bockland Priory, 16, 76, 77, 78, 

89. 91, 110, 129, 168, 205; St. 

Mary, 160. 
Badeloombe, 146. 
Bugles (hunting), 169, 233, 236. 
Bnrgagia, 25. 

Bargensee, 17, 26, 28, 70, 71. 
Burgh, Hubert de, 155. 
Bnrnham, 19, 264. 
Butcher, John, 257. 
Butler rBoteler) family, 53, 162, 

173, 182, 199, 203, 216. 

CABUCinif (cablish), 2, 137, 152. 

Cadbury, 21, 248. 

Camalet, 41. 

Camel, Queen's, 60, 248. 

Cambridge, Richard, duke of, 158, 

161. 
Candeldich, 80. 
Candeure, 145. 
Cannington (Cantuctnne), 19, 20, 

41, 53, 60, 63. 86, 139 ; hundred, 

61, 164; knoll, 18. 
Cannock chace, 2, 17. 
Cantok (Quantock), 61, 62, 110, 

122, 123 ; foresta, 20, 253 ; John 

of, 107, 110; Walter of, 86. 
Cantucudu (Quantock -wood), 123, 

253. 
Cantulupe, Philip de, 102. 
Capland, 22, 64, 114, 153, 171. 
Capton, 39, 117. 
Capreoli (Choverel), 123. 



Carhampton, 19, 20, 138. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, 218. 

Carta foreetse, 9, 59, 86, 89, 281, 

282 ; Libertatum, 65 ; Magna, 

1, 9, 58, 59, 73. 
Carthusians, the, 221. 
Carte (wood), 77, 107, 130, 131, 

285 289. 
Cary castle, 7, 259 ; bridge, 42 ; 

fltzpayne, 171 ; park, 257, 259 ; 

river, 44, 45. 
Castellanus, 59, 286. 
Castellum, 128. 
Castles, Norman, 7, 8. 
Cat, wild, 62, 65. 238. 
Cathanger, 140, 148, 149, 185. 
Cattle, 119, 134, 197 ; Bother, 211. 
Cenelm, 35. 
Cervericii, 238. 
Chaam, Walter de, 89. 
Chace, a, 65, 66, 244. 
Chadmede, 90, 91. 
Chamberlain (king's), 52. 
Champyon, 146. 
Charcoal, 2, 285. 
Chardelynch (Charlinch), 255. 
Chattellany, a, 175. 
Chaucer family, 222, 223 ; Geoffrey, 

3, 38, 132, 133, 144, 162, 166, 

167, 219, 222, 225, 234, 239; 

Thomas, 162, 167, 219, 222, 223, 

224. 
Cheddar (Coeddir), 26. 41, 147. 

161 ; boecus, 115, cliffs, 13, 27 ; 

liberty, 269 ; manor, 14 ; water, 

27 ; woods, 28. 
Cheddon (Fitzpayne), 63. 
Chedzoy, 78, 164. 
Cherleton, 89, 91, 107. 
Cherley Stathe, IGO. 
Chester-crofte, 86, 87. 
Chester-lake, 87. 
Chetham society, 215. 
Chew Magna, 26. 
Chewton 14, 19. 
Chibbet, 184, 185. 
Chichester, J. P , 218 ; lord, 213. 
Chigwell, 119. 
Chilton, 53, 54, 86. 
Chingford, 129. 
Chipley (Chippeleye), 75. 
Church ales, 208. 
ChurchiU, 171. 
Church dues, 167. 
Cistercians, The, 184. 
Civil war, The, 9, 213, 214. 
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CUrenoo, Dake of, 167. 
Clarendon, 57* 67 ; lord, 10. 
CUrke, Mr. Alfred. 168. 
CUvelshay (aamy), 109, 168. 
CUviie. William, 109. 
ClayhUl (ClehUl), 109, 114, 116, 

129, 273, 276. 
Gleeves or dees, 227. 
" Oleriont," 100, 280, 286. 
Clevedon, 2^5. 

Oevedon famUy, 89, 152, 153, 167. 
Clifford (Clyfford), Roger de, 138. 
Clifton, Sir John, 117. 276; Ra- 
nald de, 74. 
Cloford, 255, 275. 
Cloatiham, 206. 
Cloniao monka. 252. 
Cnappe, yilla de, 89. 
OnoUe, 100. 
Cogan, W., 68. 
Coglode, 88. 89, 91, 110. 
Coins, 5. 

Coit Mawr (Selwood), 13. 
Ooker, 33, 41, 264. 
Cole, 21. 

ColeahiU, Robert, 208. 
Collake, Ric. , 103. 
Collea (Coles), Humphrey, 257; 

John, 258. 
Colambarinm, 46, 47. 
Colombers (Colnmbariis), Philip 

de, 63, 252 ; Matthew de, 170. 
Colnmb John, 165, 214. 
Combe Flory, 63 ; Regny, 181, 182 ; 

St. Nicholas, 16. 
Commons, 14, 15, 16, 83, 84, 91, 

126, 134, 153, 165, 197, 210, 217, 

269, 276. 297. 
Commonwealth, the, 10. 
Constable of Taunton. 251. 
Constitutions of Canute, 58, 113. 
Corcelle barony, 206. 
Corewell (Currill), 51. 
Corfe castle, 35, 37, 40, 51, 67, 141. 
Cork. Earls of, 222, 256. 
Cornwall, 55, 138 ; duke of, 259 ; 

Sir John, 224. 
Corton Dinham, 21. 
Coryland, 38, 273. 
Corypool, 112, 244, 257, 258. 
Cotarii, 125. 
Cotele, Elias, 170, 171. 
Cottington, George, 190. 
Couple cross, 175. 
Courcy de (family), 52, 54, 60, 

246 ; chace, 246. 



Court dose, 32. 

Courtenay family, 14, 158, 163, 

164, 178, 181, 204, 232, 233. 
Oourt-leets, 149. 
Court, forest, 94, 121. 
Cranbome chace, 40, 67. 
Cranes, 92. 
Cranmore, 15. 
Cr«ech (Orich), 89, 91, 101, 102, 

114, 143. 
Cromwell, Thomas, 164. 
Crooks peak, 13. 
Cross bow, 103, 236. 
Croteyes, Deers*, 228. 
Croydon hills, 123. 
Crowoombe, 125, 155 ; park, 252, 

253. 
Crusades, the, 139. 
Cucklington, 155. 
Culbone (Kitnor), 177. 
Cumbe, 206; Episoopi, 114. 
Cunegar (coney-acre), 245, 
"Cur^."232,233. 
Curia, king's, 100, 263 ; Newton, 

92, 167. 169. 
Curland, 22, 38. 
Curry, North, 41, 60. 71, 88, 91, 

160. 250, 277 ; Rivel. 52, 64. 
"Customs," forest, 125, 277, 283, 

285, 286 ; Qnantook, 125. 
Cutoombe (Cod«combe), 20, 175 ; 

Mohun, 181, 197, 220 ; Raleigh, 

181, 199. 

Dacus (Denneis) family, 71, 141, 

153. 
Dane, John the, 153. 
Danegeld, 24. 
Danes, 17, 31, 128, 153. 
Danesborough, 97, 128. 
Danesbrook, 177. 
Danosmoor, 163. 
Dartmoor, 8, 9, 200, 207, 237. 
Daubeny famUy, 252, 276 ; Giles, 

162. 163. 204, 252 ; Elias. 273 ; 

Henry, 129 ; Ralph, 65, 114. 
Dean, Forest of, 1.36, 166. 
Dean of Wells. 33, 88, 164, 249, 

250 ; St. Paul's, 250. 
Deer, The (Saxon deor). 12, 32, 33, 

65, 66, 75, 83, 122, 237 ; deeves, 

227 ; antlers of, 237 ; drive, 2.33 ; 

entries of, 227 ; fallow, 230, 245 ; 

folly of, 233 ; fues of, 229 ; fumes 

or f ewmits of, 228, 234 ; gait of, 

228 ; gralloching of, 231 ; bar- 
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Deer, The — continued. 

bouring the, 227, 228, 234 ; leap, 

242 ; net, 33 ; parks or folds, 12, 

79, 252 ; rascals, 232 ; the red, 

207, 210, 212, 237 ; stealing, 4, 

11, 82. 103, 104, 105, 182, 183, 

208 ; ty the of, 233 ; andoing of, 

231 ; yard, 50, 79, 86. 
Defaults, 112, 134. 
Defense, 60. 
Delamere, Elias, 247 ; Matthew, 

114; William, 173. 
Delmede, Walter de, 171. 
Denebera, 128. 
Denewnlf , 30, 36, 43. 
Dering, Anthony, 166. 
D'Erleigh, see Erleieh. 
Despenoer, Hngh le, 153, 161, 

247. 
Devisee, 155. 
Devon co., 9, 11, 65, 138, 159, 165, 

172, 175, 192, 208, 217. 
Devon and Somerset pack, 27, 62. 
Dilington, Rio. de, 101 ; house, 

259. 
Disafforestotion, 6, 14, 268, 276. 
Ditch or dike, 83. 
Ditcheat, 171- 
Dodington (Dodeton), 48, 168, 169 ; 

hall, 127 ; Sir Francis, 214. 
Dodo, forestarins, 48, 49, 202. 
Doe, a, 33, 57, 105, 108, 135, 247. 
Dogs (hounds), 8, 18, 26, 33, 35, 

36, 37, 102, 114, 207, 226, 236, 

278, 281, 283, 284. 
Dogfeeders, 41. 
Domesday survey, 41, 42, 46, 83, 

263. 
Doneswere, 101. 
Doniford, 39. 

Donyat (Dunyate), 16. 252, 273. 
Doone robbers, 6, 215. 
Dorchester, 67. 
Dorset, 22, 40, 51, 54, 59, 65, 102, 

138; woods, 21. 
Doverhay, 174, 177, 180, 206. 
<* Dreary drownds,'* The, 4. 
Drifts, 119, 120, 211, 240. 
Ducks, 92 ; decoy, 92, 249, 253 ; 

hawk, 92. 
Ductus, a, 87, 93. 
Dnlverton, 40, 49, 174, 175, 179, 

181, 202, 206 ; church, 187 ; 

wood, 190. 
Dumnonia, 14. 
Donball, 45. 



Duukery hill (Dnnnerhay), 16, 22, 

49, 175, 178, 220. 
Dnnster (Donestore), 62, 214, 252 ; 

castle, 7. 74, 184, 216, 220. 222; 

forest of, 141, 175, 252. 
Dunewere, 89, 91, 102, 103. 
Durant (Dnrand) family, 142, 165 ; 

Avelina, 90, 203 ; Thomas, 143, 

154; Richard, 143. 
Durham, 9. 

Durleigh, 19, 53, 68, 80, 110, 264. 
Dumi^, Geofirey, 107, 136, 144, 

145. 
Durston, 89, 00, 110. 
Dyer, Ed., 257. 
Dynham family, 204. 

Eaolbs, 285. 

Easton-in-Gordano, 151. 

Ebby (Abbey) wood, 8S, 87. 

Ebbynbridge, 79, 83, 86, 87- 

Edgecombe, Peter de, 208. 

Edmgtou, 32. 

Eels, 88, 250. 

Egbrights stone, 13. 

Effham walk, 11. 

Elms, 84. 

Elwell bay, 39. 

'•Encome,"To, 231. 

Enfield, 143, 165. 

England, William de, 101. 

Enmore, 19, 86, 244. 

Epping forest, 119, 129. 

E^mite, An, 5. 

Erleigh family, 52 ; John de, 256 ; 

Wflliam de, 76, 78. 
Escote, Robert de, 176. 
Esquires, King's, 145; a deer's, 

229. 
Esse, Matthew de, 86. 
Essex CO., 10; earl of. 11 ; forest 

of, 118. 
Essonium, 49, 97, 114. 
Estables, Roger, 140. 
Estover (Estoffer), 126, 152, 279. 
Ethelwerd, 13. 
Eton college, 52. 
Excommunication, 146, 147. 
Exe river, 186. 187, 200, 201, 205. 
Exeter, 55, 74 ; cathedral, 186. 
Exford, 4, 5, 160, 173, 184, 192, 

206, 216 ; monaoorum, 178, 

184. 
Everard family, 175 ; Edmund, 

273; John, 207; WiUiam, 114. 
Ewe, William de, 71 
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Exmoor, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 
17, 20, 22, 23, 39, 40, 48. 50, 65, 
99, 116. 138, 143, 145, 147, 152, 
154, 156, 159, 161, 165, 109, 261 ; 
ancient, 170. 201 ; chaoe, 192, 
210, 244; climate, 195; extent 
of, 217 ; foresters, 48, 49, 166, 
202, 218 ; free sntors, 197 ; juries, 
170-173, 197 ; leaseholders, 197. 
198 ; lords of chaoe of, 198, 199 ; 
manors, 218, 264; old forest, 
172, 175 ; perambulations (1), 
171-173 ; (2^, 173-175 ; (3), 176- 
182; (4), 191-199; place-names 
(see Perambalation). 

ExpediUtion of dogs, 1 14, 284, 287. 

Ezton, 50, 138, 141. 143, 149, 150, 
159, 178, 189, 203, 205, 206, 207 ; 
tything, 148. 

Eyries, 92. 135, 285. 

Eyton, Mr., 19, 99, 138. 

Fair Rosamund, 45. 

Falaise, WUliam de, 52. 53. 

Falcons, 92, 135, 221, 285. 

Falconers, 36, 37. 

Falkenburg, 6. 

Falkland, Lord, 10. 

Fawns, 115, 119, 120. 135.239,279. 

Fee farm, 14,71. 147. 

Felton, 19. 

Fence month, 115, 119, 120, 128, 

279. 
Fens, 82, 197. 

Fene, 102, 105, 191, 245, 249. 
Ferramere, 81. 
Feudalism, 11.206. 
Fewterers, 207, 233, 236. 238. 
Fichet family, 244, 254 ; William, 

86. 
Fillwood, 18, 204. 237, 259. 
Finch, Justice, 10. 
Firewood (fyrebote), 2, 77, 88, 249. 
"Firma," A king's, 202. 
Fish, 66, 88, 135, 197, 250. 
Fitz-Bernard, Rob. de, 56, 57. 
Fitz-Hugh, Richard, 164. 
Fitzpimie, 62, 155, 160, 170. 
Fitz-Urse, 70. 
Fitz- Warren, 14. 114, 203. 
Flat holm, 55. 

Flax, Robert, 101 ; John. 101. 
Fletcher, Mr. Hamilton. 256. 
Floods (Somerset). 81. 22. 
Flory (Fleury) family, 262 ; Giles 

de, 168. 



" FoU," To. 230. 

Foinesun (feonatio), 115, 128, 284. 

" FoUy," The hunting, 233. 

Ford gate, 83. 

Forest a, 12 ; aquatica, 18 ; baili- 
wick. 137, 138, 143, 148, 154, 
156, 159, 208, 233 ; barony, 55, 
85. 136, 1.37, 148 ; beasts of the, 
121, 238; bedells, 120, 121, 
284 ; bordarii, 211 ; bounds, 93, 
134 ; of Ganntok, 20, 253 ; 
chapeliy, 29, 84^ 87, 154, 
156. 168 ; charter of, 9, 59, 86, 
89 ; code, 58, 94-121 ; commia- 
sioners of the, 60; courts, 94, 
95, 97, 118, 145 ; custos of the, 
7, 94, 95, 96, 106, 107, 108, 116, 
143, 147, 162, 208; "customs," 
125, 277, 283, 285, 286; of 
Dean, 2, 14, 24, 54. 113; of 
Devon, 9, 166 ; of Dunster, 141, 
175, 252; of Epping, 129; of 
Essex, 10, 112 ; Exmoor (we 
Exmoor) ; extent of, 13. 14, 16, 
19. 147, 175 ; eyre, 58, 95,96, 115, 
160; fisheries, 26, 135; free- 
holders, 96, 104, 105, 111, 115; 
freesutors, 197 ; grievances, 287« 
288; of Havering, 10, 111; of 
Itchen, 51, 56; of Keynsham, 
18 ; juries, 89, 93, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 111, 113, 176, 197 ; justioes, 
95, 116, 152. 158, 217 ; law, 94- 
121 ; malefactores. 146 ; of Men- 
dip («ee Mendip) ; mills, 134, 
169. 285 ; ministri of, 115 ; Ne- 
roche {see Neroche) ; of Newton. 
141 ; oaths, 113-116, 131, 144. 
145; outlaws, 4, 5, 100, 102, 
285 ; parishes 118. 218 ; peace 
of the, 280 ; perambulations, 76- 
93, 170-201, etc. ; pounds, 119, 
120, 134. 175, 210 ; rangers, 163. 
207 ; reeves, 119 ; reform. 9, 58 ; 
regard of. 9, 113, 200 ; rolls, 96, 
112; serjeanties. 138, 207, 239; 
trees and timber, 123, 126, 127, 
133,216; tithes, 115, 190, 191, 
217, 233 ; verderers, 1, 112 ; 
waifs and strays, 120, 152, 192 ; 
walk. 193 ; wastes, 2, 13, 1 13, 1 19, 
129, 135. 144, 269 ; of Winford, 
19; woodwards of the, 115; of 
Woolmer, 6 ; wreck of sea, 196. 

Forestarius, 1, 60, 98, 102, 106, 
110, 136, 233 ; capitolis, 94, 116, 
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Foreatoriiu — contmiied, 

143, 160, 208, 222, 286 ; Domes- 
cUy, 40, 48, 49, 166 ; of Exmoor, 
202 ; the king's, 138 ; the Men- 
dip, 147, Apoendix B ; the Mor- 
timer, 162 ; theNeroche, Appen- 
dix R; the proto, 61, 62, 94; 
the riding, 95, 96, 113, 144, 146, 
152, 212, 288, 289 ; the Selwood, 
Appendix B; the walking, 95, 
96, 144, 145, 163 ; the yeoman, 
3, 144, 145. 

Forestarins in foedo, 2, 59, 136- 
138, 145, 166. 

" Forrester," a 240. 

Foose-way, The, 43. 

FoaariuB, Gerard, 43. 

Fossatnm. 87, 93. 

FowUng, 250. 

Fox-hnnting, 62, 65, 182, 238, 245. 

Franke, Peter, 155. 

Franketon, David, 145. 

Frank pledge, 68. 

Fraunoeis, Rob. de, 114. 

Freeman, Professor, 58. 

Free tenants, 104, 105, 272. 

Free bord, a, 243. 

Freechaoe, 63. 

Free warren, 63. 64. 261, 262. 

Friars, The Grey, 68. 

Frome, 41, 171. 173. 

" Fues," The. 229. 

" Fames " or " fewmits," 228, 234. 

Oalitn, John, 102. 
Game, "Master of," 121, 232. 
Garton family, 165. 
Gatenebeighe (Gotton ?), 89, 90, 91 . 
Gemote (mote), 97- 
Gerard, 16, 60, 61. 
Gernville, Henry de, 176. 
Germany, 139. 
Gifford, John, 63. 
•< Gillian," Dame, 29. 
OiUingham, 21, 40, 54, 55. 67, 265. 
Glamorgan, Lord, 161. 
GUstonbory, 14, 27, 28, 43, 183, 

263,264; Henry of , 177. 
Glenthome, 27. 
GloQoester, Earl of, 7, 67. 
Qlonoestershire, 17. 
Goat, a, 33. 123, 134, 211. 
Goathnrst, 19, 53, 54, 103. 
Godenche, Roger, 106, 107. 
Godmanstone, William de, 170, 

171, 173. 






Godric, 48, 49, 202. 

Godwin, ]BVanci8, 30. 

Golfing, Ric, 5. 

Goose, a, 211. 

Goi]^, Ralph de, 206. 

Gonng's troopers, 213. 215. 

Goniz (Govett), Sir Brian de, 147. 

Gotton. 90. 

Gondhyne (Gooding?), 105. 

Groomay, Sir Matthew de, 247. 

Gray, John, 69. 

Greenwood, see Vert. 

Greswell, Sir John, 224. 

Greyhounds, 33. 74, 103, 238, 278. 

Gnalo, 76, 282. 286. 

Gardnn, Adam, 251 ; Roger, 251. 

Gnmey (Goumay) family, 14. 

Gnthram, 32. 

Guys tower, 59. 

Gyene, Rob. de, 160. 

Gytha, 33, 55, 248, 264. 

Hadwortht (Hatwara), 80. 

Haethereston, 114. 

Halsway (Hawey), 39, 117, 246. 

Halswell, 253. 

Hamdon, 33. 

Hamme, High, 43, 44, 49; Low, 

43, 138, \&, 149, 179. 
Hamme (North Petherton), 4, 79, 

89, 222, 264. 
Hamme, Peter de. 148, 176. 
Hampshire, 40, 51, 163. 
Hankford. Ric. de, 204, 252. 
Harboorer, a, 226, 227, 229. 
Harbouring. 35. 

Hardigtune QSardington), 19, 33. 
Hardistone (Hurlstone), 36. 
Hares, 33. 45. 56, 62, 65, 66, 68, 

100, 224, 238. 240, 245, 250. 
Harleigh, Malcokn de, 86, 176. 
Harold, Count, 24, 25, 33, 40, 49, 

55. 
Harptree, East, 14 ; West, 8. 
Harriers, 18, 238. 
Harrison, Alex., 5. 
Haselbury. 252. 
Hastings, Battle of, 157. 
Hart, a, 33, 34, 63, 123, 227, 234, 

237, 240, 241 ; hanger, 240 ; 

hill, 240; hounds, 204, 233, 

238 ; huntsmen of, 238 ; lake, 

81. 
Hatch Beauchamp, 155 ; West, 250. 
Hatchets, 118. 
Hawk, a, 92, 113, 135, 286. 
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Hawking, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 33, 

34, 36, 37, 41, 82, 92. 
Hftwkridge, 60, 138, 140, 149, 151, 

164, 156, 167, 189, 218. 
HftwkweU, 178, 179, 185. 
Hay, a (Haia, ha-ha), 83. 
Haymore, 86, 87. 
" Havward," a. 120. 
Heath, 210, 218. 
Heathfield (Colamben), 61. 
Heathfields, 89, 90. 
Hedging;, 89, 91. 
Hedyndon (Headington), 150. 
Herdmn the hermit 5. 
'< Herdward," a, 120. 
Hereford, 38, 75. 
Heriot, a, 196. 
Heron, a, 92, 135. 
Heronaewei, 135. 
Hestercombe, 45, 63, 103, 262. 
Heygrove, 68, 161, 205, 248. 
Heyron (Heyroun), John, 87, 142, 

143, 154, 165, 178, 203 ; Sabina, 

90. 
HUdebert, 153. 
HiUfarrenoe, 185. 
Hind, a, 57, 100, 103. 
Hinton Charterhouse, 222. 
Hispania, Al. de, 83. 
Hoare, Sir R.O., 259. 
Holand, Otto de, 151. 
Holbrook, 80, 90, 91. 
Holford, 51, 53, 125, 169. 
Holingshed, 74. 
HoUam Farm, 143, 202, 206. 
HoLlama, 48, 202. 
Honey, 113, 135. 
Honibere (Herdeneberie), 51, 63, 

225.243. 
Honecot, (Hunioote, Holnioote), 

178, 181, 206. 
Hopton, Lord, 215. 
Hore, John, 224 ; Walter le, 102. 
Horelake, 81, 87. 
Hore Tarre, 194. 
Horethome, 81 ; Hundred, 66. 
Horner, Mr. G. T. S., 15 ; family, 

355. 
Homer Valley, 22. 
Homa {see AaHen) ; hunting, 8, 

25, 32, 144, 233. 236, 241, 285, 

287. 
Horse, 27, 35, 74, 230. 
Horsey, 110, 111. 
Hoskyns. Mr. H. W., 262. 
Hounds {we Dogs). 



Houghton, WilHam, 164. 

How, 178. 184, 206. 

Hubba the Dane, 17- 

Hubert, Walter, 139. 

Huckel, Jooeline, 4. 

Hugo, Rev. Th., 77- 

HuQ, Edward, 162. 

Hull or Hylle Chartulary, 254. 

HumfraviUe, Hen. de, 185. 

Humphry the chamberlain, 52, 76. 

Honilove, Ric, 100. 

Hunter, The Master, 231, 241^ 

Huntham, 91. 

Hunting, 32. 33, 65, 66, 69, 7&, 

145, 188, 192, 240, 241 ; a bay, 

231 ; breakfast, 233, 234 ; buglea. 

169, 233, 236 ; dress, 74 ; Fault 

in 241 ; javelin, 236 ; knife. 236 ; 

Lodge, 83 ; Peace of. The, 120 ; 

Roman, 25, 33 ; Saxon, 26, etc. ; 

sword, 236 ; towns, 51. 
Huntspill-mareys, 203. 
Huntstile, 5.3, 92. 
Huntworth, 4, 78, 79, 82, 85, 86, 

89, 92, 101, 102, 103, 107. 1 12, 

129,222. 
Huntyngeye, 79, 86, 87. 
Hyde, Abbot of, 180. 
Uyncuar the Dane, 17. 
Hyseland, 52. 
Hy¥nsh (Huish), 44. 

lAKBwnnt, 88. 

Idstock, 5.3. 

Ilchester, 15, 22. 

He Brewers, 259. 

nfracombe, 214. 

Impens, 83. 

Ine, Rob., 110, 112. 

Inge, John de, 85 ; William de, 

191. 
Insula, Idonea de, 89 ; Symon de, 

116. 
Interdict The, 69. 
Ireland, 73. 
Iron ore, 134. 
Ivel R., 21, 43, 44, 45, 82. 85. 

Janbswbbe, 110. 
Jerusalem, Hospital of, 90. 
John the Dane, 153. 
John the porter, 53. 
John of Salisbury, 8, 56. 
Jordan, Robert, 101. 
Justices in Byre, 13, 81, 162 («ee 
Forest). 
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Kaxlh Idonea, 178. 

K&Ue, Humphry le, 165. 

Kelley, John, 177. 

Kennels, 92, 236, 237. 

Kennetee, 228. 

Kent, 10. 

Kenwalch oastle, 21. 

KiUerton, 169. 

Kilmington, 181. 

KUve (CUve), 206, 206, 207, 246. 

Kings. iSthelred the Unready, 
36 ; Alfred, 13, 17, 20, 21, 28, 
29, 31, 32, 36, 43, 92, 149, 162, 
163, 168, 264; Athelstan. 264 ; 
Arthur, 21, 248 ; Charles I, 9, 

10, 16, 190, 191, 263 ; Charles 

11, 214, 216 ; Edgar, 43 ; Ed- 
mnnd, 26; Edward the Con- 
fessor, 24, 40, 41, 47, 49, 64, 
172, 265 ; Edward the Elder, 
19, 36, 76, 264, 278 ; the Martyr, 
35, 36; I, 16, 59. 66, 86, 91, 
170 ; n, 63 ; UI, 152, 166, 169, 
220; IV, 168, 163, 223; VI, 
260 ; VII, 216 ; Ethelard, 263 ; 
Ethehred, 264; Ethelwulf, 28, 
263; Henry I, 9, 66, 66, 78 ; U, 
59, 60, 70, 76. 89, 91, 120, 172, 
278 ; in. 9, 18, 62, 69, 64, 77, 
86, 95, 172 ; IV, 109, 161, 219 ; 
V, 46 ; VI, 72, 162 ; VII, 162, 
163, 206 ; VIU, 28. 77, 164 ; 
Ine, 44, 263 ; John, 9, 36, 38, 
40, 68, 69, 60. 86, 122, 141, 149, 
172, 176, 249; of France, 46, 
262; Kentwine, 123, 263 ; Philip 
of France, 70 ; Riohard I, 7, 9, 
61, 89, 138, 139, 140; II, 72, 
162 ; Stephen, 7, 9 ; William I, 
9, 51, 63, 54, 263 ; n, 9, 66, 71, 
72. 

Eingesdon, 100, 264. 

Einiibory (E. and W.), 47, 60, 66, 
264,278. 

King's cliff, 46 ; esquires, 146 
h^way, 41, 47, 249, 267, 290 
hiU, 75, 265; moor, 20, 66 
Nympton, 205 ; rhine, 92 ; Sedge- 
moor, 82. 265 ; street, 38. 

Ejngsettle hill, 21, 31, 267. 

Kingston, 75, 160; Seymour, 20. 

Kingvwood, 6, 7, 17, 18, 21, 39, 
6f,204. 237, 269. 

Kitnor (Cnlbone), 23, 177. 

Knight, Sir F., 189 ; John, 217. 

Knyghte, John, 146. 



Kotellisasch, 26. 
Kyngdon, William, 209, 210. 
Knynmenidon, 78. 
Kyngesmore, 66. 
Kytner. WiUiam, 209. 

** LAJBELLB8," 231. 

Lacus, a, 87* 

La Dynnge, 66. 

Laewood, 116. 

Lakes, 81. 

La Leigh, 86. 

Landacre (Langaore), 147, 178. 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 63. 

Langford Budville, 47. 

Laughed Ormond, 203. 

Langport (Lamport), 16, 17, 22, 

58, 68, 82, 88, 104. 147, 178, 213. 
Lappenberg, 68. 
Laud, Archbishop, 190. 
Layerton, 173. 

** Lawiuff " of dogs, 114, 284, 287. 
Ledride (Leodflaresburah), 19, 264. 
Leehe, 87 ; Adam de, 81. 
Leigh Flory, 63. 
Leland, 13, 14, 18, 20, 168. 
Lenge (see ling). 
Lent-more, 86. 
Leopold, Duke, 139. 
Leporarii, 37, 238. 
Lewesdon hill, 22. 
Lilstook, 52, 53, 61. 
Ling (Lyng), 19, 81, 86, 89, 91, 

W2, 264 ; droTe, 86. 
lingard, 72. 

lions (Lyons), Th. de, 256, 261. 
littlejolm, 6. 
Llandaff, 196. 
"* Looa gronnosa," 23. 
Lodbroc, 17, 18. 
Lodes (brid^), 88. 
Lodge (hunting), 83. 
Long Ashton, 255, 261, 262. 
Longspeye, WilL de, 45. 
Lon&y, 52. 
Loom (pigB')» 129. 
Lordaines, 163. 
Loring, Sir Nigel, 253. 
Lorty, Henry, 64. 
Loughton, 119, 120. 
Louse house, 129. 
Lousv Thorn, 129. 
Lovel, Henry, 155. 
LoTeney, Walter de, 86, 114, 176. 
Loxton, 116. 
Luooombe (Lootun), 40, 177. 
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Laoot (Leueoote/, 177, 183, 203 ; 

hill»22. 
LugfaU. a (Leucata), 243. 
Luterioii, 238. 
LuttreU famUy. 164, 208, 263; 

Alexander, 253 ; Elizabeth 220, 

221 ; George, 257, 258 ; Hugh, 

221 ; MSS., 184 ; Richard, 162 ; 

Thomaa, 267. 
Luxborongh-Everard, 175; Pioot, 

142. 
Lydeard, Biahop'B, 63, 153, 264 ; 

hill, 246 ; Panchardon, 181 ; 

St. Lawrence, 64. 
Lyf, Biohard. 105, 111, 112. 
*«Lym,*'a,226, 249. 
Lymer (liinmer), 224, 226, 227, 

230.231. 
Lyte, Sir fl. MazweU. 224; 

Thomas, 61 ; William, 164. 

Macs, 115, 128. 

Maclean, Sir John, 154. 

" Maeremiom," 77, 131. 

MagnA Carta, 1, 9, 58, 59, 73. 

Muden Bradley, 131. 

Mainprise, 96. 

Makerel, Herbert, 52. 

Malet, Baldwin, 68 ; Thomas, 257, 

268. 
Maloysel, Rio., 114. 
" Mansio,'* a, 25, 263. 
Maple, 108, 109. 
March, Earl of, 158, 159. 
Mareys, Peter de, 173. 
Marisoo, Ric. de, 74. 
Marlpits, 2, 134. 
Marshes, 79, 80, 90, 277. 
Marshall, William, 76. 
Marston Bigot, 130, 256 ; moat, 

256. 
Mass, The, 70. 
Mastiff, 103, 238, 287. 
Matilda, The Empress, 52, 53, 

57. 
Mauley, Peter de, 76, 141, 252. 
Maonsel (Mansel), Philip de, 47 ; 

William, 107, 108, 112. 
"Meare,"a, 103,212, 240. 
Mechelstowe, 233. 
Metbory, 256. 
Meloome aisle, 46 ; barony, 50 ; 

mills, 46, 47 ; Panlet, 112, 137 ; 

West, 46. 
Mells manor, 15, 255. 
Mekuun, George, 11. 



Mendip (Menedepe), 9, 13, 15, 41, 
63, 95. 116, 146. 147, 160, 151, 
154, 156, 158, 159, 161, 265, 275; 
extent of, 14, 147, 275 ; hills, 14, 
22 ; inclosore, 14 ; loids of, 14 ; 
mines, 14, 15 ; perambulation, 
269, 272 ; plaoe-names {tee Per- 
ambulations) ; Yerderies, 15. 

** Menee," a, 232. 

Menewode, 114. 

Mere, a, 92. 

Mere (Dorset), 49. 

Meriet family, 163 ; Elizabeth, 262 ; 
John de, 63, 255, 262. 

Merlin the prophet, 73. 

Mershwood, 160. 

Michael-Church, 52, 54, 90, 91. 

Michel, Matt., 108, 109, 153. 

Middelton, 51, 81. 

Middlesex, 143. 

*' Midel," The, 228, 236. 

Milbome Port, 40, 66. 

Milites, The, 146, 279. 

MiUs, 134, 169, 285. 

Milton devedon, 153 ; Faucon- 
bridge, 81 ; Rocks, 202. 

Mflverton, 47, 161, 171. 

Minehead, 175, 262. 

Mines, 2, 14, 113, 134. 

Ministri Forestas, 1 15. 

Mohun, 65, 222, 224 ; barony, 206 ; 
John de, 173, 184 ; Philippa de, 
220 ; Reginald de, 62, 74 ; WU- 
liam de, 175. 

Modresford, 44. 

Moleyns, J. de, 155. 

" Molly," ^ 240. 

Molton South, 193, 213, 214. 

Monkham, 44, 184. 

Monks, The, 36, 37, 131, 132, 251, 
252 ; Augustinians, 188 ; Bene- 
dictines, 70, 87 ; Carthusians, 
221, 270 ; Cistercians, 177, 184, 
185 ; Cluniacs, 252. 

Monkton, West, 90, 91, 262. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 217. 

Montacute, 19, 264 ; John de, 155 ; 
prior of, 89, 1 14 ; Simon de, 273 ; 
William de, 66, 155, 161, 1^. 

Montedeve, 44. 

Montfort, Henry de, 170 ; Galfri- 
dus de, 267. 

Montibns, Henry de, 207. 

"Moors," The, 81, 88, 90, 92, 123. 

Morsan, Rio. de, 205. 

Morland, 89, 91. 
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Mortaigne, Earl of, 71, 72. 
Mortimer family, 148, 155, 156, 

157 ; Anne, 161 ; Edmund, 108, 

109, 161 ; foresters, 161. 162 ; 

Matada, 152; Roger, 68, 160, 

167. 
Morville, de, 70. 
'* Mote," a, 229, 230, 232, 241. 
Mote {see Gemote). 
Moimtsorel, Hugo, 101 ; Ralph, 

114. 
Mnchelney, 32, 44, 273. 
Madgeley, 32. 



Nailbbdrnb, 75. 

Naaeby, Battle of, 215. 

Nation, Mr., 165. 

Neath abbey, 177, 184, 185. 

Neroche (Roche, Raohich, etc.) 11, 
13, 15, 16, 21, 22, 38, 41, 64, 65, 
114, 129. 151, 152, 154, 156, 158, 
159, 161, 171, 242, 261, 277; 
juries, 272 ; perambulations, 272, 
276 ; place-names {eee Perambu- 
lations). 

Nether Hamme. 51 ; Stowey, 63. 

Nettleoombe, 39, 246, 248, 250, 
265. 

Neville, Alan de, 56, 60, 217; 
Hu^ de, 60, 61, 62, 63, 77, 116, 
139, 243 ; John de, 62 ; Peter de, 
64 ; WiUiam de, 59, 61. 

Newburgh, Hugh de, 151. 

New Forest, 51, 56. 

Newhall, 51. 

Newton, N. Petherton, 119; chapel 
of, 84, 87, 115, 142, 150, 154, 
156, 162, 165, 167, 191 ; court, 
29, 42, 50, 54, 149, 166, 169 
field of, 100; forest of, 141 
forester, 4, 29, 92, 102, 109, 140, 
150, 161, 165 ; Hawys (W. New 
ton), 90, 103; park, 77, 138 
Pnepositus of, 119; Plecy, 89, 
105, 137, 167; Regis, 45, 78, 
80, 92, 137 ; Ricardi (W. New 
ton), 102, 170, 171 ; tything, 5 
West^ 78, 89. 

Noel, Roger, 114. 

Nonyton, Baldric de, 86, 176, 180. 

Normandy, Robert, duke of, 53, 
71. 

Northfnle, Robert de, 114. 

Norihtone, 43. 

Northmoor, 5, 47, 89, 114, 146. 

Northumberland^ earl of, 159, 261. 



Norton Fitswarren, 204, 251 ; Nor- 

ton-Veel, 252. 
Norway, 18. 
Nunney castle, 247* 
Nyedich, 86. 

Oak, Creech, 114; Kings, 135; 

Kite, 210; Nettlecombe, 247; 

Peoches, 168; Petherton, 108, 

109, 127; Royal, 92; Spear, 

124 ; Strippers, 124. 
Oare, 39. 172 ; Mark. 172. 
Obbeley (Ubbley), 151. 
Odburfile (OtborVile, Ambrevile), 

Hugh de, 47 ; Robert de, 42, 46, 

48, 52, 57, 137, 138, 140, 166 ; 

Barony of, 46. 
Odcombe, 161, 205. 
Onfil, 102. 
Ookey (Woky), 28. 
Orchard Portman, 260 ; Wynd- 

ham, 260. 
Ormond, James Butler, Earl of, 

162, 213. 216, 268, 274. 
Ortiaoo, Ric. de, 99. 
Osa, 52. 

Osborne, John, 109, 161. 
Osmundesbergh, 172. 
Osward, 42. 
Oterschawe, W. Eborard de, 114, 

273. 
Ottery S. Mary, 186. 
OutUwB, 4, 100, 101, 102, 285. 
Over Stratton, 225. 
Oxford, 11, 136, 150, 151, 155. 

Paokland, 38. 

Palmer, Sir Thomas, 244. 

Panes, Robert de, 173. 

Pannage, 115, 128, 152, 196. 

Paradise, 44, 149. 

Paroours, a, 135. 

Parfitieres, 228, 235. 

Park, a, 15, 64, 65, 66. 244 ; Al- 
f oxton, 253, 259 ; Almsford, 259 ; 
Ashton, 259. 260. 261 ; Banwell, 
249 ; Barrington. 252. 257, 258 ; 
Bath, 249, 256 ; Beckington, 256 ; 
Brockley , 259 ; Cannington, 254 ; 
Gary, 257, 259 ; Combe Syden- 
ham, 253, 259 ; Corypool, 244, 
257, 258 ; Crowoombe, 244, 252, 
253 ; Curry Malet, 242, 256 ; 
Curry, North, 250; Denes, 244 ; 
DiUington, 259 ; Dogmersfield, 
260; Donyat, 262, 257 ; Dnj- 
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Parki — comUmued, 
ton, 262 ; Dniuter, 252» 257, 
259 ; Ely or Ailly, 244 ; Bn- 
more, 244 ; Eyeroreech, 249, 
260 ; Farley Hnngerford, 252 ; 
HaUweU, 253, 259 ; Haselbury, 
243, 252 ; Hatch, 259 ; Herter- 
combe, 253 ; Heygrove, 248 ; 
High Park, 253 ; Hinton, 257, 

258 ; Haiah, 249, 252 ; Honi- 
bere, 243 ; Huotworfch, 84, 85, 
258 ; Knowle, 257 ; LoDg Ash- 
ton, 255 ; Marshwood, 252, 257, 
258. 260; Marston, 256; Mel- 
bory, 256 ; Mella, 255 ; Mery- 
field, 257, 258, 260; Mine- 
head, 79, 252, 256 ; Montacute, 
252 ; Nettlecombe, 246, 247. 253, 

259 ; Kewton St. Loe, 259 ; 
Northwood, 251, 257 ; Norton 
Fitzwarren, 251 ; Norton- Veel, 
252 ; Orchard Portman, 260 ; 
Orchard Wyndham, 260 ; Per- 
rot, ^orth, 243, 252 ; Petherton, 
North, 7, 37, 41, 69, 79, 93, 100, 
163, 164, 222, 242, 244, 251, 
258; Pilton, 251, 257 ; Pixton, 
259; Porlock, 253; Prion 
Park, Taanton, 252, 260 ; Prion 
Park, Bath, 252, 256; Quantock, 
253 ; Queen's Camel, 248 ; Re- 
gUbary, 255 ; St. Andrie^ 243, 
259 ; Sharpham, 251, 257, 258, 
260 ; Spaxton, 254, 255 ; Staple, 
258 ; SUthe, 252 ; Stowey, 
Nether, 243, 245, 252, 257, 260 ; 
Sutton, 257, 260 ; Ubbley, 255, 
256; Walton, 255; Wedmore, 
33, 249 ; WeUs, 249 ; Weetbory, 
249; White Lackington, 256, 
257 ; Whiteatones, 253 ; Wiyel- 
isoombe, 249 ; Wrazall, 257 ; 
Wyke (Wick), 243 ; Wyral, 251. 

Parret, River, 4, 5, 16, 19, 37, 43, 

45, 54, 82, 87. 
PartridgM, 66, 68, 250. 
Pathenesburg, 28. 
Panlet (Pawlet, Poulet), 46, 111, 

112 ; Lady Elizabeth, 258 ; WU- 

liam, 107, 155. 
Payn, James, 161 ; John, 104, 106, 

107. 
Peace of hantin£^ 120 ; the forest, 

280. 
Pearce, John, 2U9. 
Peat, 2, 124. 



Peoche (Peohe) family, 165 ; Barth- 
olomew, 101 ; Matthew, 95, 96, 
142, 143, 146, 150, 165 : Nicho- 
las, 65, 143, 150, 154, 179; 
Robert, 104, 106, 107; Sabina, 
87, 107, 136, 142, 143, 176, 179. 

Peder, Thos., 80, 85. 

Pedret (Petride), Water of, 20, 80, 
105. 

Pedretnne (Petherton), 102. 

Pedwell 44. 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, 212. 

Penpits, 21. 

Penselwood, 20. 267. 

Perambulations, 9, 10, 17, 59, 134 ; 
Ezmoor, 170. 201 ; Mendip,269 ; 
Neroche, 272 ; Petherton, 85, 93; 
Selwood, 265 ; Somerton, 44. 

Perceval family, 250; Walter, 160. 

Percy, Sir Henry, 117 ; Thomas, 
261 

Perkin Warbeok, 163. 

Perrot, North, 243. 

Petherton, North (Pederton, Per- 
ton), 5, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 50, 63. 
70, 130; church, 54; King's 
f aim in, 47 ; forest, 4, 28, 79, 
93; Heathfield, 90; hundred, 
68 ; park (Me Parka) ; wood. 63. 

Petherton, South, 9, 20, 23, 53, 
116, 129, 204, 225, 263, 277. 

Peytevin. Barth., 173. 

Pheasants, 68, 250. 

Pibsbnry, 94. 

Picot, 141, 142. 

Pictavians, 69. 

Pigs' loose, 129. 

Pike, John, 162. 

Pill-row cut, 28. 

Pilsdon, 22. 

Pipe roll, The, 69. 

Pitney, 100 ; Weame, 43. 

Pitminster, 37. 

Pixton, 182, 183, 206, 259. 

Plane tree, 84. 

Plantagenet, Edward, 219, 221. 

Plecy ^e Plesseto» Plessetis), Isa- 
bel, 159; Richard, 137, 167; 
Sabina, 154 ; William, 102, 114, 
116. 131, 132, 136, 144, 146. 

Plogenet (Plucknet), Alan de, 65. 

Plummer, 208. 

Poaching. 102, 105, 108, 109, 144, 
181, 182, 245. 

Pole, Rmnald, 164. 

Poiden Mis, 93. 
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Pole, Alice, 222, 223. 
Pollard family, 205, 207, 208 ; bar- 
onet, 213 ; Sir Hugh, 205 ; Sir 
I^ewis, 198, 212 ; WiUiam, 100, 
101. 

Pope, John, 45 ; Innocent III, 70. 

Popliam family, 82, 180 ; Edward, 
258 ; Hugh, 86, 89, 176 ; John, 
82. 221 ; Thomas, 107, 112. 

Por&rii, 42. 

Porlock, 20, 39, 41, 209, 263. 

Portbrief, WUliam, 103. 

Porter, Endymion, 212, 213. 

Portman family, 169, 260 ; Hugh, 
250. 

Portreeve, 26. 

Portskewith, 24. 

Portsmouth, 70. 

Portway-head, 68. 

Poteme, John, 107. 108 ; Richard, 
109 

Pooleehill, John de, 175. 

Ponlet {^ee Paolet). 

Ponnds, 119, 120, 134, 175. 

Power, Henry, 155. 

Poynes (Poyntz), Sir John, 196, 
208,212. 

Poynings, Robert, Lord, 117. 

Poyntington, 67. 

PnBpo8iti(Provo8t8).42, 96,118,119 

Preston, Stephen, 167. 

"Prickett,"a, 105,239. 

Prince of Wales, Albert Edward, 
216; Charles, 213, 214, 215; 
Edward, 256 ; Henry, 219. 

Parbeck, Isle of, 35. 

Pnrchas, John, 108. 

Pntte, Gilbert de la. 176. 

Pnrlieu, a, 63, 244, 245. 

Pnrprestures. 92, 95, 113, 114, 146. 

Pycot, John, 101. 

Pyleigh, 63. 

Pyn, Hawise de, 174, 175, 179; 
Thomas de, 175. 

QuANTOCKS, The, 4, 8, 13, 15, 22, 

37, 39, 41, 43, 63, 64, 69, 75, 90, 

117. 128, 142, 149, 240, 263; 

"Customs," 125. 
Quantockshead, East, 253, 257; 

West, 27, 39. 
Queen Anne, 205 ; Eleanor, 243, 

248 ; Fritheswitha, 263 ; Kath- 

erine, 78, 205. 
Queen's Camel, 60, 248 ; collese, 

239 ; moor, 93 ; wood, 68, 248. 



Rabbits, 66, 64, 66, 68, 240, 246, 

250. 
Raches (Ratohes), 228, 230, 274. 
Rachia, 274. 

Radington, John de, 176. 
Raleigh family, 223, 248 ; John 

de, 147, 251 ; Simon de, 178, 

181, 223, 246. 
Ranger, a, 207 ; lieutenant, 163, 

m. 

Ranscombe, 239. 

" Rascals," 232, 233, 237. 

Ratclif (Rackly), Port of, 27. 

Rawle, Mr., 175. 189. 

" Recheat," To, 229, 230, 231. 

Reeds, 124. 

Reeves, 118, 119. 

Reeveland, 49. 

••Regard," The, 9, 60, 95, 287 ; 

of Dartmoor, 281 ; of Exmoor, 

200 281. 
** Regarder," 105. 113, 145, 28a 
Regil, 19. 
Regilbnry, 255. 
Regny family, 180, 181 ; John de, 

81, 86, 90, 176; Nicholas de, 

251 ; Thomas de, 103 ; William 

de, 52, 53. 
Relays, 228, 234. 
Rexworthy, 110. 
"Rhine," a. 92. 
Richelieu. Cardinal, 142. 
Richmonte castle, 8 ; manor, 14. 
Riding, 35. 225 ; foresters, 95, 96. 

113. 
Rimtoii, 75. 
"Rippers," The. 124. 
Riscumbe, Ralph de, 4. 
Rivers family, 198, 199 ; Rich, de, 

170. 
Rixon, Mr. W. A.. 263. 
Road manor, 81 . 
Robin Hood, 6. 
Roborough camp, 37. 43. 
Rodway (Radway), 38, 60, 117, 

254 ; tvthing, 63. 
Roes, 123, 239. 
Roeers family, 38 ; Edward, 210 ; 

George, 257. 
" Rogus." a, 69. 
Romenal, Hugh de, 187. 
Roosevelt, President, 224. 
"Rother" cattle, 211. 
Roules, NichoUs, 111. 
Royalists. The, 214, 215. 
Royal oak, 92. 
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Bnnel, KicholM, 101 ; Walter, 

97 ; WilliAin, 101. 
Rntiand and Cork, Duke of, 221, 

222. 
•< Battiiig," 237. 



Saint Albin, 162; Al^, 168 
Alphege, 25 ; Audnea, 27 
Boniface, 37; Briayela, 136 
Cler, Robert, 99, 166 ; Golom 
banoa, 28 ; Cathbert, 20 ; Deou 
mana, 39 ; Dnnatan, 25, 27 
Edmund, 17, 18 ; George, 151 
Onerin, 29 ; Hubert, 234 ; John 
68, 76 ; Leger, W. de, 74 ; Manr 
Lawrence de, 65 ; Maxentina 
W. de, 74; Thomaa, 13; Swith 
in, 264. 

Saliabary, Earl of, 59, 155, 161, 
182 ; Coonteaa of, 221. 

Sandy bay, 13. 

Sariofna, 46, 47. 

Sanvajge, Robert de, 152. 

Sayariona, 139. 

Saxona, The, 9, 12, 17, 24, 128 ; 
chronicle, 24 ; church, 168 ; 
demeane, 263, 264 ; foreatera, 
166 ; hunting, 34, etc. ; parka, 
265 ; princea, 25 ; thanea, 32, 
113, 169. 

Say, Maud de, 185. 

Scamme], Walter, 170. 

*' Scantilon,*' a, 227- 

Sooland family, 141 ; Geoffirey de, 
178. 

Scotaie, 134, 209, 284. 

Scott, Sir W., 3, 8, 72. 

'«Seeho!'*240. 

Selwood, 6, 11, 13, 21, 40,65, 132, 
138, 151, 164. 168, 261 ; foreat- 
era, 268 ; perambulationa, 265, 
268 ; place-namea {see perambu- 
lationa). 

** Seneaoancia," a, 138. 

Seneachal, 116. 

SenUc, 54. 

Serf, 53. 

Serjeanty, a, 52, 53, 138, 153 ; 
foreat, 207. 

Serlo de Burci, 43. 

Service, a, Feudal, 173. 

Severn river, 55 ; sea, 13, 22, 23, 
27. 

Seymour Court, 266 ; Lady Jane, 
47, 205. 

Shaftesbury, 31, 40. 



Shakespeare, W., 72. 
Sheep, 134, 197,211,212. 
Sheeraton (Siwoldston), 54, 78, 90, 

91. 
Shene, 45. 
Shepton Malet, 15. 
Sherborne, 21, 40, 54, 67, 74, 265. 
Sherifb, 145, 246. 
Shervage wood, 125. 
Ship money, 10. 
Shipa. 113, 247. 
Shirley, John, 225. 
Shovel, 47. 

Showl farm, 173, 184. 
"SUva^^a, 123. 
Simon le foi, 4. 
Simonabath, 175, 189, 200. 207, 

217. 
Skeat, W., 12. 
Skilgate, 208. 

** Slot," a, 27, 227, 228, 229. 
Slowly, John, 209. 
Snipe, 93. 

Sodden, W. de, 116. 
Sokmanni, 26. 
Somersete, Henry de, 90; John 

de, 127. 
Somerton, 9, 15, 17. 22, 28, 41, 

51, 58, 104, 127, 161 ; Erie, 52, 

161, 265; hill, 44; hundred, 

57 ; Randolph, 161 ; Warren, 

19, 44, 65, 99, 100, 138, 143, 

148, 154, 156, 166. 
'*Sorel,'* a (sourellua, soure), 104, 

133, 239. 
Southcot, Sir Popham, 213. 
Spazton, 86, 255. 
*' Spear "trees, 118. 
Speke, Mr., 256 ; Sir George, 257, 

259. 
" Spinny,** a (spinetum), 84. 
"Si>rLngB,"123. 
Squier, Rob., 145. 
Stabilitio, 232, 236. 
Stafford, Humphrey, 7, 163. 
Staffordshire. 17. 
Stag, a, 27, 32, 57, 63, 145, 182, 

207, 216, 240 ; hunting, 32, 33, 

etc 
" Staggard," a, 182. 
Stamford, 62, 136. 
Stannaries, The, 140. 
Stanton Drew, 173 ; John de, 

186 ; William de, 176, 180. 
SUple Fitz-Payne, 22, 161, 223; 

hm, 22. 
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Ster chamber, The, 209. 

"8tMTeliiigB,"26. 

auti&e, 81, 89, 91, 92, 160. 

Stethemore, 68, 88. 

Staweli (StoweU), Geoffiy, 170, 

171 ; Sir John, 258 ; Rev. Mogg- 

ridge, 218. 
Steep hohn, 208. 

Sleimiiig{aiiul7,207; WiUiamde, 

186. 
•<8feikA"of eele, 88. 
Stooe,86. 
Stockmoor, 80. 
Stodelev (Studley), 155. 
Stognmber (Stoke de Oomer), 39, 

117, 181, 23a 
Btogmey (Stoke de Oonroy), 62, 

63, 60, 61. 185, 254 ; Castle, 77, 

116, 117, 151 ; manor, 164. 
Stoke Pero, 178, 188, 203, 206, 

211 ; Triater, 155. 
StoUord, 62. 
Stone hundred, 71. 
Stonor, Ida, 119. 
Stonyeaston, 173. 
Stoorhead, 13, 
Stowey (Stowe), 48, 170, 225, 252; 

enatom, 125; Old, 175; Orer, 

246,260,264. 
Strachey family, 260. 
Sferadlinff, Sir Ed., 147, 258. 
StraflEbid letters, 10. 
Strange, Sir John, 222 ; Boger le, 

63. 179. 
Stcaiton, 171. 
Straw dose, 32. 
Stnngrton, 169. 
Stro£, Edward, 15. 
Stnart. Charles, 159, 191. 
Stoxmy, Robert, 103. 
Snbbosons, a, 84. 
Snifolk, Duke oi, 222, 223. 
<« Snmmagia," 130. 
Snrrenden OoUection, 166. 
SoR^, 10. 
Sussex, 10. 
"SatorB,"fiee, 197. 
Sutton, 19, 20, 264 ; park, 257. 
Swanimote, a» 11, 97, 98, 218, 

284. 
Swanmore, 80. 
Swans, 66. 
Swine, 97, 115, 128, 134, 135^ 183, 

284; mote, 97. 
Swinnage, 1^. 
Style, William, 162, 167. 



Sydenham (Sidenham), family, 
111, 253 ; Dorothy, 206 ; John, 
105, 183 ; Miohael, 68 ; Ralph, 
214. 

Symoox, Christoffer, 258. 

Syward, John, 116. 

Taimland, 48, 49. 

Tapestry, 169. 

Taunton. 15, 41, 67, 69, 74, 251; 

castle, 223, 251 ; dean, 22 ; 

manor, 117 ; museum, 33 ; park 

at, 38 ; priory, 36, 37, 178, 179, 

187, 188 ; yicar of, 109. 
Telchete, 179. 
Templars. 76, 78, 185. 
Templecombe, 21. 
Testa de Neville, 45. 
Thanes, 32, 113. 
Theale,32. 
Thomfalcon, 160. 
Thornton, Th., 218. 
Throgmorton, 208. 
Thurles, Lady, 196. 
Thurlozton, 89, 91, 110, 153. 
Tides, 82. 
Tithes, 78, 167, 168, 190, 191, 217. 

233,249. 
Tithmg man, 120, 288. 
Tokerton (Tuokerton), 111. 
Toll, Forest, 197, 289. 
ToUard Royal, 40, 67. 
Tone, R., 83, 189. 
Tor, Glastonbury, 33. 
Torel (Terel), 1, 6, 176. 
Tomeham, Rob. de, 74. 
Tort, James de, 178 ; Ralph de, 

83. 
Toteyate, 87. 
Tottehurst, 103, 
Towill, John. 148. 
Tracy de, 70. 
Trees (▼ert), 84, 122, etc. 
Trent, R.,216. 
Tresor, Nicholas, 14& 
Trevelyan family, 164, 223; Sir 

John, 204 ; Sir Walter, 247. 
Triggsfaire (Triconshire), 28. 
Trivet family, 68, 86, 108, 109, 

176, 180. 
«Troches,"232,237. 
Trull, 37. 
Tudor kings, 9. 
"Tufters," 226. 
Turbervile, Rio. de, 182. 
Turner, Sharon, 58. 
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Turf, 2, 196, 197, 218. 
Tyentnne, 61. 
Tynte, Lady Ann, 47. 
Xyrel, Roger, 170. 

Ubblsioh (obbeleigh), 255, 271. 
Ufford, Sir Rob. de, 95. 
<* Undoing " the hart, 231. 
Uphill, 13, 14, 28. 
Urtiaco, Henry de, 65. 

Vaughan-Lbb, Mr., 269. 

VaUetort, Sir Joel de, 266. 

VaUiboB (Vaux), Rob. de, 114. 
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